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ABSTRACT  '  * 

Factors  in^iijencing •  students*  choice  of  institutions 
are  examined  in  Part  A  of  the  SISFAP.  studies.  The  principal  empirical 
base  Df  the. study  co.nsists  of  a  large-scale  lofegitudinal  data  file 
tnat  assesses  stuaents*  college  choice's  at  three  time  points;  the 
beginning  of  the  lltb  grade,'  mid-way  through" the  12th  grade,  and 
college  entry.  Multivariate  qinalyses  of  the  data  were  .conducted  to 
determine  how  the  students*  institutional  choices  are  affected  by  (1| 
student  characteristics,   (2|   tKe  characteristics  ?xf  the  students* 
higher  educaMon  environment,  .,(3)  state  and.  federil' financial  aid 
programs,  and         student  aid  packages  offered  by  institutions. 
Chapters  examine;  thti  design  of  the  study;  'consistency  and'  change  in 
choice  behavior;  summary  of  regression  analyses;  e-ffects  of  studant  " 
characteristics.,  higher  educa^tion  environmeiit :  impact  ojf  state 
programs;  Basic  Educational  Opportunity  Grants;  and  effects  of 
financial  aid  offices.  Appendices  contain  procedures  fbr  matching  c.:.! 
merging  data  files,  reliability,- of , college- adrissions  test  and 
questionnaires,  documentation  of  the  11th-12th  grade-entering 
freshman  longitudinal  file,,  and  recent  trends  in  postsecondary  access 
and  choice.  Among  the  conclusions  were  these:  although  41.7  percent 
of  students  who  eventually  atteud  college  express  ?.o  college 
preferences  when  they  start  11th  grade,  many  9f  them  end  up  applying 
to  only  one  college;  tiw  students  in  five  apply  only  to  the 
institution  that  they  enter;  student  ability  appears  to  be  one  of  the 
most  important  factors  in  college"  choice;  dista'nce  from  home  is  a 
major  factor;  and  Orientals  and  high-abiiity  students  have  the  mo^t 
success  in  implementing  ear>.y  choices.  (LC) 
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T     ^  Ekccutive  Sunuiry 

Part  A  of  the  SISPAP  studies  is  primarily  concerned  with  factors  ' 
influencing  students'  clwices- of  institutions.    The  principal  empir^ca^ 
base  of  the  study  consists  of  a  large-scale  longitudinal  data  file 
which  assesses  students'  college  choices  at  three  time  points:  the 
beginning  of  the  11th  grade",  «id-itay  through  the  12th  grade,  ana  college 
entry.    Dat^  for  assessing  change  between  11th  and  12th  grade  %*ere 
available  from  so«e  725,000  high  school  students;  data  for* measuring 
changes  between  11th  and< 12th  grade. and  college  entry  were  available  for 
approximately  130,000  students.    Specific  data!  for  each  student  included 
early  college  choices  (11th  and  12th  grtde) ,  high  school  grades  *axK!  ability 
test  score's.  (PSAT,  SAT,  and  ACT) ,  and  various  personal  characteristics 
.(sex,  race,  family  education  and  income) ,    Multivari«\te  analyses  of  these 
data  were  conducted  to  determine  how  the  students '  institutional  choices  ' 
are  a^Wted  by  ^a)  student  characteristics,  (b)  the  characteristics  of  the 
students'  higher  education  environment,  (<♦)  state' and  federal  financial 
aid  programs,  and  (d)  student  aid "packages  offered  by  institutions.  . 
Highlights  ofirthe  findings  from  this«  study  are  sumnarized  below. 

A.    General  ,  '    •  '  >  _  ' 


(1)    The  possible  effect  of  state  and  federal  financial  aid  prograns 

on  student  choice  is  limited  by  several  conditions:    differences'  in  student 

aljility  and  aspirations,  institutional  aetoiisdions  policies,  and  the  ^ype 

of  higher  educat:ional  systefn  in  the  student's  home  state.  • 

«  « ' 

,      d")    Although  41.7%  of  students  wlx)  eventually  attend  college  expriess 

-        *         •  .  ,     \  . 

no  college  preferences  when  they  8t;art  the  11th  grade,  many  of  these 

students  end  up  «tf>plying  to  only  one  college.    Among  ^Ae  majority  who  do 

.  *         '  '  ' 

express  preferences  in  the  11th  grade,  the  effects  of  family  income  are 

already  well  established:    Compared  to  students  of  comparable  ability  from  ; 

higher  ij(ibome  Revels,  students  from  the  poorest  families  tend  to  chooiie 

less  expensive  and  less  selective  colleges  located  cl,oser  to  home.  Since 

these  fiiidl^s  suggest  €hat  early  choices  are  influenced  by  the  students' 

perceptions  of  what  they  believe  they  car^^^ ford,  the  impact  of  financial 

«id  prwrams  on  student  choice  might  be  strengthened  Jf  appropriate  information 

about  aid  opportunities  were  disseminated  we?.l" before  the  11th  grade. 


2 

(3)  The  largest  discrepancies  between,  early  choices  and  the  college 
actually  entered  occur  with  univereitiea  and  comnutilty  colleges:  Two- 

^thirds  more  students  prefer  universities  (in  11th  grade)  than  ac^tually 
enroll  in  them  two-years*  later r  and  nearly  three. tines  more  students  enroll 
in  cawnuriity  colleges  than  prefer  them  in  the  11th  grade-       ^  , 

(4)  Further  constraints  arrf  apparent  at  the  time  students  apply  Ibo 
college,    two  students  in  five  apply  to  no  institution  other  than 

the  one  they  enter.    Students  who  6nA,  up  enrolling  at  selective  private 
universities  are  least  likely  to  apply  to  no  other  institution  (8%) , 
whereas  students  %Aio  end  up  attending  community  colleges  are  most  likely 
to  apply  to  no  other  institution  {46%) . 

(5)  Mauy  students  fail  to  implement  their  early  collegp  choices.  Only 
29%  of  11th  graders  succeed  in  erurolling  in  their  most  prefemed  college, 
and  only  42%  of  12th  graders  enroll  in  their  most  preferred  college. 
Compared  to  f.arly  choices,  the  colleges  students  actually  enroll;  in  are 
less  selective,  cheaper,  closer  to  home,  and  more  likely  to  be^two-year 
colleges  rather  than  universities,  > Self-selection  appears  to  be  a  much 
more  Important  reason  than  unsuccessful  applications  for  failing  to  enroll 
in  the  first**cholce  college. 

(6)  O^e  academic  selectivity  of  institutions  appears  to  be /a  more 
important  consideration  in  student  decision-^iaking  than  any  other  institutional 
characteristic.    Selectivity  is  more  cldsely  associated  with  student  personal  * 
characteristics  th^in  any  otl^er  early  choice  measures,  and  the  selectivity 

of  early  choices  shows  more  cons ifM^Micy  over  time  than*  any  other  measure 
of  early  choice.  \^  '  "     ^  ^ 

B.    student  Chairacteristics  '  , 

(1)  Student  ability  appears  to  be  a  more  important  factor  in  both 
early  and  l^ter  choices  than  any  other  student  characteristic  (e,g,,  sex, 
race,  parental  income).    Highly  able  studentb,^in  comparison  to  less  able 
^students,  opt  for  more* selective  and  more  expensive  institutions  located 
farther  from  home,  -  ^ 

(2)  While  family  income  is  an  Important  determinant  of  both  the 

best  of  ^4:he  colleges  preferred  in  11th  and  12th  grade' as  Well  as  the  cost 

of  the' college  actually     tended,  ability  is  more  closely  associated  with 

college  costs.    Students  of  very  high  ability  attend  colleges  that  are 

f 


^nearly  ^twic^  as.  costly  (mean  tul^n  +  fees  »  $1,353)  .as  colleges  attended 
by  students  of  Iaw  aMility  ($708).    ^       ,„  > 

X          ■  • 

(3)  Faunily  income  and  the  educational  level  of  the  student's  parents 
show  sijniLlar  patterns  of  relationships  to  choice  outcoinest  Students^ 
with  affluent  and  highly  educated  parents  attend  Inore  selective  and  more 
costly  colleges  located  *f arther  from  home  than  students  with  ^rer 

and  less  educated  parents'.    Parental  income/  moreover,  shows  8ign4.ficant 
relationships  to  these  choice  outcomes . even  after  all  other  student  char- 
acteristics (parental  education,  ability,  sex,  race,  etc.)  are  controlled. 

(4)  Parental  income  is  more  strongly  and  consistenjtly  associated 
with  the  distance  from  heme  to  college  than  with  any  other  choice  variable": 
Students  from  ^oitt  income  families  ar^  most  likely  to  attend  college  close 
to  home.    At  the  same  time,  distance  from  home  to  college  is  mor^  closely 
associated  With  p^en^  "income  than  with  any  other  student  characterisi^ic. 
Given  the  additional  expense  associated  with  living  away  from  home,  this 
finding  suggests  that  coming  from  a  poor  family  may  represent  the  big^cfst 
obstacle  to  living  away  from  home* 

ft  ' 

(5)  Among  different  ethniq  groups.  Orientals  show  one  of  the  most 
distinctive  patterns  of^  college  choice^    Their  co-lleges  are  Jsubfitantially 
more  selective,  more  expensfive,  farther  from  home,  less  likely  to  be 
tv(p-year  colleges,  and  more  likely  to  be  universities' than  the  collies 
entered  by  other  groups  (including  Caucasians) .  ^ 

(6)  Black  institutions  rely  heavily  on  the  local  Black  ptopulation" 
for  roost  of  their  students. 

•  (7)    Orientals  and  high  ability  students  have  the  most  success  in 
Impleroentir'  early  choices.    American  Indians  and  Blacks  are  least  likely 
to  implem       early  choices,  independent  of  ability,  family,  background,  and 
other  personal  characteristics. 

(8)  O^ispite  their  heavy  concentration  in  community  colleges.  Chicanes 
show  a  stJ^onger-thax>-expected  preference  for  private  colleges. 

■  ^ 

(9)  Institutional  choice  for  tier  tain  student  groups  is  5K>nst):ained 
by  demographic  factors.    Chicanes,  for  example,  frequently  enter  public 
two-yea^  colleges  because  many  of  them  live  in  states -with  l^rge  comnunity 
college  systems.    Since  the  public  fo^r-year  college  and  university  systems 


In  these  staties  typically  have  selective  admissions  policies,  Chicanos 

frequently  have  no  option  other  than  the  two-yeaij  college.  »  .  ' 

C.    Geographic  Factors  ^ 

(1)    The  distance  from  home  of  tt^e  students  l  early  choi<^es  is  a  major 

factor  in  whether  they  aye  abie  to  Ijnpleoient  these  choices.    Thus,  regardless 

t"  ■  •  ,  ' 

of  the  students'  sex,  race,  or  family  income,  they  are  substantially 

more  likely  to  enter  the  college  preferred  in  the  11th  grade  if  that  . 

college  is  located  near  rfltther  than  far  from  home. 

{2\    The  study  provides  clear  evidence  of  the  impact  of  local  public 
institutions  on  the  private  institution Ss  quest  for  students:  Students 
are  less  likely  to  choose  a  private  institution  if.  there  is  a  public 
four-year  college  or  university  nearby.    The  proximity  of  private  institutions 
is  not  a  major  determinant  of  whether  the  student  chopses  a  public  * 
institution. 

(3)  Public  institutions  also  compete  with  each  other  for  students: 
The  student's  chances  of  choosing  a  cmftunity  college  are  substantially 
reduced  if  there  is  a  public  four-year  college  or  nonselective  public 
university  nearby. ,  .  ' 

(4)  h  number  of  other  choi<;^  outcomes  are  affected  by  the  proximity 
ot  different  types  of  institutions: 

a.  \  Students  are  more  likely  to  enroll  at  their  most 

preferred  institutions  if  they  live  in  an  area  that  has  few  * 

public  and  private  institutions.    This4uggests  that  (1)  many 

students  maymakfe  laSt-minute  decisions  to  attend  college  npar 

home  because  of  the  convenience  an*  relatively  low  cost  bf  ' 

commuting;  and  (2)  students  living  in  sparsely  populated  areas  '' 

y 

have  only  a  limited  number  of  choice  options. 

.  ^        b.    Black  students  are  highly  likely  to  enroll  in 
predominantly  Black  colleges  if  such  colleges  are  relatively  near 
home.    Black  students  living  near  Black  colleges  are  10  times  more 
likely  to  enroll  in  such  colleges  than  are  Black  students  who  live 
far  away. 

c.    A  student  is  more  likely  to  enroll  in  a  relatively  high 
cost  i^i:stitution  if  there  are  large  nimibers  of  private  institutions 


.   nearby,  ,One  poBsible  reason  for  this  finding  is  that  public  tuition 
tends  to  be. relatively  higb  in  regions  with  strong  private 
institutional  systems. 

d,    A  student's  chances  of  choosing  a  religious  college  ' 
are  reduced  if  there  is  a  conmunity  colleg^  nearby. 

•     N  .    •      ,        •       •    "     ,  • 

e^.    A- student '>B  chances  of  attending  a  university  are 
increased  if  there  is  a  relatively  nonselective  public v university 
nearby.  .  •         .  »  , 

D.    State  and  Federal  Aid  Programs 

..(I)-'  Although  student  choice  is  related  to  •  number  of  sth'te  aid 
program  characteristics,  the  causal  connections  between  financial  aid 
and  student  choice  at  the'  state  level  are  typically  ambigio'Gs.  The 
relationships  described  below  (la  throurli  Id)  should  thus  be  interpreted*,  * 
with  caution: 

•     ^  *  .  f  • 

.    .  *.    Students  living  in  states  with  high  concentrations  of  BEOG 

dollars  per  student  are  more  likely  to  change  their>  .choices  to  I 
relatively  low  cost,  nonselective' institutions  located  near  home 
(coimnunity  colleges,  in  particular) . 

b.  Students  living  in  states  with  large  amounts  of  federal 

^     BEOG  dollars  per  student  frequently  stay  in  their  home  state  and  choose 
either  small  nonselective  pricate  colleges  or  public  coaQunity colleges « 

c.  In  states  with  large  ^amoun^s  of  federal  GSL  dollars 
per  rtupent,  more  Students  attend  college  out-of-state  and  more 
choose  high  cost  and  highly' selective  colleges. 

r 

d^  >^Student8  who  live  in  states  with  lArge^moui>ts  of 
federal  campus-based  program  dollars  (SEOG,  NDSL,  CWSP)  per  student 
are  also  more  likely  to  choose  prestigious,  selective,  and  High 
cost  institutions but  they  are  more  likely  to  attend  college 
^  near  home. 

(2)    The  level  of  state  financial  aid  is  associated  with  a  r^umber 
of  student  choice  outcomes: 

a.    In  states  with  substantial  aid  programs,  high  ability 
students  are  more  likely  to  choose  private  institutions  and  low 


ability  students  are  more  likely  to  clioose  public  institutions 
^.(two-year  colleges^  in  particular).    One  possible  explanation  for 
this  result  may  be  that  state  aid  jffograms  frequently  have  a 
merit  ccnponent  which  limits  eligibility  to  the  highest-aehieving 
students.  , 

I 

b.  Students  living  in  states  with  strong  aid  programs 
are  more  likely  to  choose  high-cost  and  selective  institutions. 
This  relationship,  however,  occurs  only  among  higher  ability 

students,  '         •  -  » 

« 

V 

c.  Having  a  strong  state  aid  program  appears  to  encourage 
students  to  pick  a  college  in  their  home  state.    Once  again,  this 
relationship  is  confined  laurgely  to  students  In  the  higher  ability  .  *" 
ranges . 

(3)  The  state  "tuition  gap"  ^difference  between  public  and  < 
private  tuition)  has  its  greatest  adverse  effect  on  nonselective  private 
colleges:    Students  who  might  otherwise  choose  such  colleges  frequently 
opt  for  a  lower-cost  public  institution  if  the  gap  is  sufficiently  large. 
The  attractiveness  of  more  selective  private  institutions  to  prospective 
students  does  not  appear  to  be  affected' by  the 'public-private  tuition  gap. 

(4)  Being  from  a  relatively  well-to-do  family  increases  -the  student  I* 
chances  of  enrolling  in  a  private  institution.    However,  among  students 

^from  "middle  income"  families  ($12,500-$20,000  in  1978  dollars),  family 
ilicome  is  negatively  associated  with  enrolling  in  a  high  cost  college.  In 

^'Othej:  words,  once  ability  and  other  student  characteristics  are  controlled, 
students  from  this  "upper  middle"  income  range  are  slightly  less  likely 
to  enroll  in  a  high  cost  college  than  students  from  the  "lower  middle" 
range.  ^Financial  aid  policies  which  Impose  income  limitations  on  eligi-C, 
bility  may  contribute  to  this  anomaly. 

E-    The  Impact  of  Competing  Aid  Offer.s. 

(1)    The  student's  final  choice  among  competing  institutions  can  be 
affected  by  comparative  financial  aid  offers:    students  are  most  likely 
to  opt  for  those  institutions  offering  the  largest  grants.    Decisions  are 
jot  generally  sensitive  to  the  relative  amounts  of  loan  or  woork-study 
support  offered.    Further,  the  total  size  of  the  aid  package  shows  little 


6a 


relationship  to  cnoice,  once  the  relative  size  of  the  grant  offers  is 
taken  ilrrto  account «  # 

(2)    When  students  choose  between  ccampeting  public  and^private 
i^;istitutions,  the  net  tuition  (tuition  minus  total  financial  aid),  of 
the  private  institution  carries  the  most  weight  in  the  final  decisipn* 
The  smaller  the  net  tuition  of  the  private  institution,  the  more. likely 
the  student  will  be  to  opt  for  that  institution  instead  of  the  pubHc 
one.  ♦  Once  the  effect  of  the  net  tuition  of  the  private  institution  is  * 
taken  into  account^  ^neither  the  net  tuition  of  the  public  institution  nor 
the  relative  net.  tuitions  of  the  two  competing  institutions  is  of  much 
consequence  in  the  final  decision*  <^ 


Chapter  1 
Design  of  the  Study 

I 

This  report  suimnarizea  the  major  findings  from  a  national 
longitudinal  study  of  the  impact  of  student  financial  aid  programs  on 
student  choice  of  postsecondary  institutions.    The  major  purpose  of  this 
•study  was  to  determine  how  the 'secondary  -school  student's  decisions 
about  what  type  of  postsecondary  institution  to  attend  are  influenced  by 
various  federal  and  state  financial  aid.  programs.    The  principal 
findings  are  intended  to  provide  a "basis  for  development  of  public  policy 
concernino  future  financial  aid  programs  at  ^te  and  national  levels. 

Access  or  Choice? 

Public  policies  that  guided  the  developnent  of  financial  aid  -programs 
during  the  19^03  were  designe<?  in  part  to  facilitate,  student  access  to 
college..  Policymakers  during  these  years  generally  subscribed  to  the 
notion  that  many  students  were  unable  t'o  attend  postsecondary  institutions 
simply  because  they  lacked  the  financial  resources .     increasing  the  amount 
of  variable  financial  aid  was  thus  intended  to  facilitate  access  to 

\ 

postsecondary  education  among  students  from  Iqw  income  families,*  With 
the  proliferation  df  generous  state  and  federal  financial  aid  programs  and 
the  massive  expansion  of  low-cost  public  institutions  that  took  place  during 
'the  1960s,  public  attention  has  shifted  somewhat  from  the  issue  of  access  ' 
to  the  question  of  choice:    mat  kind  of  institution  does  the  student  attend? 
Since  most  students  Are  now  able  to  obtain  sufficient  support  to  enable 
them  to  at^rend  sorte  kind  of  instituti^on,  where  one  attends  college  takes 
on  increasing  importance. 

A  growing  body  of  research  (Astin,  1975/  1.977)"  suggests  that  impor^nt 
outcomes  ar^  associated  with  the  t^^  of  institution  the  student  attends. 
*For  a  special  analysis  of  recent  trends  in  postsecondary.  access,  see  Appendix  F 


♦ 

Tn  the  short  run,  the  student's  institution  can  make  a  substantial  difference 

in  the  quality  of  the  educational  experience;  in  the  longer  run,  the 

type  of  institution  from  which  the  student  graduates  can  have  a  l^iting 
*  . '  I  •  * 

»^ impact  on  later  vpcational  and  car eet  development.    For  exampie,  rtcent 
research  on  coUege  dropouts  (ijVstin,  1375)  Shows  that  the  student' Sh 

•chances  cf  cpmpleting  a  progrant  of  study  are  not  the  same  at  different' 
types  of  institutions.    In  othe^f  words,  even  when  the  stud-nt's  sdcial 
backgrQu>id,  ability,  aspirations^  and  high  school  achievements  are  taken 
into  account,  the  probability  of  being  ^le  to  fulfill  initial  plans  to/^  • 
complete  a  baccalaureate  degree  is  substantially  greater  in  certain  types 

of  institutions  than  in  others. 

^  - 

That* institutional  choice  may  be  a  more  important  issue  than  mere 
access  is  fur^ther  underscored,  by  the  fact  that,  for  many  seobrtdary  school 
students,  attending  some  form  of  postsecondary  education  is  a  foregoni^; 
conclusion.    Decision  making  during  the  later  years  of  secondary  school 
thus  reduces  tea  matter  of  which  institution  one  attends,  rather  than 
attendance  versus  rjon-at tendance.    Most  commercial  college  guides  and 
'  much  of  the  counseling  activity  in  secondary  schools  is  aimed  at  such 
students  rather  than  at  students  who  are  unsure  about  whethet  or  not  to 
attend  co^eg^. 


/T^e  Choice  Process  '  ^ 

1  .       '  » 

Institutional  phoice  can  be  viewed  as  .the  outcome  of  two  sets  of 

interactinq  conditions:     the  characteristics,  and  choice  behavior  of  ^ 

..  *         ■  • 

applicants,  and  the  characteristics  ancj'.admissions  practices  of  institutions. 

While  a  good  deal  is  alrea^ly  known  about' what  types  of  students  attend 

what  types  of  institutions  (see  Astin,  King,  and  Richardson,  1976) ,  such 


descriptions  do  not  nec'es.sarily  yield  information  on  how  particular 
•students  end  up  in  particular  institutions.    Thus,  a  major  objective  of  the 
current  stud>  is  to  provide  Vcoinpi^ehensive  analysis  of  the  choice 
process  which  will  yield  informVion  on  policy  alternatives  that  are 
-  :  liltely  to  affect  institutional  a^itendance.'for  particular  types*  of  students. 
I        Choosing  a  college  ordinarily  involved  a  number  of  sequential  steps: 
developing  a  set  of  prtliminar.y  choices,  evaluating  these  choices  and 
.    developing  a  revised  set,'  submitting  applications,  review  of  applications, 
by  institutions,  notifying  students  of  acceptance  or  rejection,  offers  of 
financial  aid  (if  any),,  review  of  acceptances  and  financial  aid  offers  by  the 
applicant;  and  final  selection.  .A  major  assumption' underlying  this  particular 
project  is  that  much  of  ,the  decision  making 'concerning  what  college  to  attend 
oc<aurs  during  the  last  two  years  of  secondary  school.    The<  data  used  for  the 
study  thus  coyer  the  perioid  of  time  beginning  early  in  the  eleventh  grade   -  • 

r  ■  • 

■  -  >  ■ 

and  ending  with  actual  college  entry  approximately  two  years  later. 
Longitudinal  data  for  this  ^tudy  were  collected  at  the  beginning  and  end 

of  this  time  period,  and  also  at  an  approximate  midpoiht  during  the  sisnior] 

I 

year.    These  three  time  points  are  shown  schematically  in  figure  1.    Data  '  ^ 
concerning  choice  behavior  at  the  beginning  of  the  junior  year  were  obtained 
from  the  Preliminary  Scholastic' Aptitude  Test-National  Merit  Scholarship 

•  Qualifyirig.  Test  (PSAT^NMSpT)  ta)*h  in  October  of  the  eleventh  grade.  These 
same  students  were  followed  up  some  fourteen  to  seventeen  months  later  when 
they  took  either  the  gcholastjhp  Aptitude  Test  (SAT)  or  American  College- 

^   Test.(ACt).    When  students  take  the  PSAT  in  eleventh  grade,  they  are  asked 
to  name  their  two  most  preferred  colleges.    Whep  they  take  either  the  SAT  . 
or  ACT  as  high  school  seniors,  they  are  asked  to  name  up  to  six  of  their  most 
preferred  colleges.    Fo^  this  particular  study,  the  PSAT  administered  in 
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Fig^.  1.    Three  time  points  for  the  Ipngitudinal  study  of  student  choice. 


October  of  1973  and  t^e  SAT  or  ^^CT  administered  to" the  same  students 

durinq  th^.  academic  year  1974-1975  were  utilized.     The  third  time  period  ' 

for  data  collection  was  the  time  of  actual  entry  to  postsecondary 

education *in  the  fall  of  1975..  The  data  collection  mechanism  here  was 

the  Cooperative  iTnTstitutional  Research  Program  (CIKP)  conduqted,  jointly . . 

by  The  Ameri'fcari  Council  on  Education  and  the  University  of  California  at 

Los  Angeles.    The  questionnaire  completed  by,  these  entering  freshmen  also 

*•  } 

inquired >.about.  the  Student's  three  most-preferred  institutions  other  than 


t)}6  one  entered.  i' 


^  This  study  thus  makes  it  possible  to  follow  S'tudents  longitudinally 
fronv  early  in  the  eleventh  grade,  through  the  twelfth  grade  (when  college  , 

applications  are  made)  ,  to  the  point  of  actual  entry^     The  bulk  of  the  ' 

\  ' 

analyses  summarized  in  this  report  focus  on  changes  in  student  choice 

•  behavior  during  this  two-year  period.  .  / 

«  . 

Purposes  Of  the  Study 

One  of  the  m^in  objectives  of  federal  ctudent  aid  programs  is  to 
broaden  th^  range  of  institutional  options  available^  to  prospective 
postsecondary .students.    Whether  these  programs  involve  direct  grants,  loar>^, 
work-study  opportunities,  or  other  types  of  aid,  the  federal  government  - 
and  most  state  governments  are  regularly  faced  with  a    necessity  of 
establishing  adequate  funding  levels  for  these  programs  and  with 
rebommending  the  elimination  or  addition  of  specific  Support  programs. 
One  of  the  main  purposes  of  this  study  is  thus  to  provide  an  empirical 
basis  for  developing  financial  a'id  policy •  by  show3hg.  how  various  types  of 
proqrams  are  related  to  student  choice.  .    ^  '  " 

The  eleventh  grade  in  high  school  is  a  timo  whon  spocific  institutional 

•  »        4  *  f  ■  , 

preferences  are  hiahly  tentative  and  subject  lb  considerable  "change  as  the 
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^        Student  approaches  thi.'  time  when  final  de.cisioos  concerning  institutional 
f  applications  are  made.;,   This  beginning  pbint  is  probably  also  a  time 

when  many  students  and  parents  first  bjegin  to  seek  out  information  about 
^  financral  aid  opportunities.    While  miny  students  probably  have- little^ 

knowledge  of  specific  aid  programs  when  th^y  begin  their  junior  year 

•       '  '  '  *  ' 

♦  •  . .  '  *  »  / 

(i.e.  ,  when  they  take  the  PSAT-NMSOT)  ,  thay  probably  have  acquired 

much  more  -knowledge  of  such*  programs 'by  the  time!  they  take  JChe  college* 

*     .  •  -  '  • 

^  '  admissions  tests  (SAT  or  ACT)' one- year  later.    THis  project  provid^^ 

information  on  whether  "or  S»ot  diffei'ent  types  of  state  and  federal  ^id 

programs  are  associated  with  differential  changes  in  institutional  choice 

between  the  junior  and  senior  years.    It  also  aims  to  show  whethfer  these 

,  differential  senior  choices  are  associated  with  significant  changes  in 

e  of  institution  actually  entered  one  year  late^.  .  FurtHer,  it         *  • 

snow9  If  these  changes  between  the  eleventh  grade  anpl  institutional  entry 
•    .  .*  *  .  /•• 

are  different  for  students  of  differing  echnic  bacjcground,  sex,  ability,  or 

♦  t         '.  '  '       '    ^     ■  _       (.  ./  ■       •  .  ■ 

/ ■parental  income  level.  .  Because  of  the  large  'size  and  national  scope" of  the 

♦  r'      ^f^^^  ^"  results  provide  a^n  opportunity  to  compare 

longitudinal  changes  in  student  choice  behavior  among  states  with  contrasting 
types  cf  financial  aid  programs.  .  ' 

Anpther  m'^^or  purpose  of  this  project  is  to  identify  applicant  and  ' 

1     •  •  .  j 

institutional  characteristics  that  affect  the  type  of  institution  to  which  I 
students  apply.     The  study  thus  assesses  the  interaction  between  student 
character  is  tics^J,ftirflity,^  parental  income,  rap^,  and  so  forth)  and  relevant 

^    ■  '.        ■  ■    ■  ■  *  i 

xT  institutiQf^al  characteristics  (financial  aid  policies,  admissions  practices. 

^  tuition  llvels,  and  so  forth) .    Whether  or  not  individual  applicants  are 

accepted  by  institutions  and  offered  f Affancial.  aid  is  depenclent  on"  a  number^ 

» 

of  factors:    institutional  resources,  student  financial  need,  special  student 
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abilities  or  talents,  a.nd  ^tudent  demographic  characteristics.  The 
project  provides  an 'assessment  of  the  relative  importance  of  these  factfors 
in  institutional  decision  making, 

A  related  question  is  how  institutions  ^"package"  financial  aid 

offers,  fo^articular  students.     Is  tlje  relative  concentration  in  the 

■  "  '  .  •, 

package  of,  say,  scholarship  or  grant  funds, dependent  on  particular 

/ 

characteristics  of  the  applicant?    Are  the  criteria  Used  in  allocating 
financial  aid  resources  systematically  related  to  other  characteristics  , 
institutions  such  as  tyj-e  of  control',  admissions  policy,  size,  and  other 


•of 


finartcial  attributes?:  .         "  '  .  , 

.^^  In  short,  the,  major  purpose  of  this  project  is  to  provide  a  detailed 

■•analysis  of  factors  leading  up  to  the  final  interface. between  institutions 
\  ,    •  ,  •  ,        ^     ..  > 

and  students..-- By  permitting  an  assessment  of  the  relative  impact  of 

'  *  .  '  ^       '    ■  *      '.  ' 

financn«l  aid  programs  and  polici^  on' this  process,  the  study  provides  a  ' 
means  of  simulating  the  likely  effects  of  alternative  financial  aid  policies 
and  programs  on  the  distributfcSn  of  student  types  by  institutional  types. 
..The  ma](?r  'features  of  the  stu\^design  are  g^ered  in  the  final  four^feections 
of  this  chapters    Data  Sources,  Dependent  Variables,  Independent  Variables, 
and  (the  Analysis  Plan.  t  " 


ERIC 


Data  Sourcds 

The  prinoipal  ,technical  problem  in  generating  the  data  fot  this  study 
«.  •■  •  •    ■  , 

was  to  ^mer«?e  data  from  four  seperately  administered  testing  programs:  the 
PSAT,  the  9ftT,  the  ACT,  and  the  CIRP.     Considering  that  three  of  these 
testing  programs  (PSAT,  ACT,  knd  SAT)   involve  more  than  1,000-, 000  students 
each  and  the  CIRP  more  than  300,000  students,  the  magnitude  of /the  data 
processing  task  was  perhaps  unparelled  in  the  history  of  edu^tional 
research.     Problems  of  matching  individual  subjects  were  co|pounded  by  the 


4.' 
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fact  that  only  a  minority  of  subjects  reported  social  security  numbers 
at  tho  time  they  took  the  tests  oV  completed  the  .questionnares .     This  lack 
of  unique  identifying  numbers  necessitated  the  ufee  of  a  highly  complex, 
procedure  for  maJfcchinq 'individuals  which  employed  the  student*^  sex,  day  of  • 
birth,  name,  and  address.     Details  of 'the  matching  and  merging  procedure 
are  , provided  in,  Appendix  A*  » 

One  problem  with  the  two  twelfth  grade  testings  (SAT  and  ACT)  is  t^at  ^ 
they  used  different  tegts  and  different  questionnaires  to  coH,^ct  similar         '  * 
demographic  data  from  students •    Since  most  students  who  take  one  of  these 
ti^sts  do  not  take  the -other,  the  investigator  is  forced  either  to  per^form  ^ 
two  different  sets  of  analysis  or,  if  possi]:;ile,  to  convert  •'the  inforroflition 
on  the  two  tests  to  a  common  form  which  will  permit  the  use  of  a  combined 
sample.  '  Sine*  students  who.  take  the  SAT  and  ACT  come  from  very  different 
populations,*  converting  the  two  assessments  to  a  common  form  was  considered 
by^  far  the  more  desirable  alternative.  :  Fortunately,  a  substantial  n\imber 

*   ■        ^     'V      ..      •■  ■  ■        .  •  , 

of>6tudents  had  taken  both  the  SAT  and  ACT,  thus  permitting  us  to  convert 

J  »        ■       ,  *  '  ,  • 

the  tests  as  well  as      number  of  questionnaire  items  to  a  commbn  * 

formats*  Perhaps  most  important  was  the  fact  the  both  assessments  asked  the 

student  to  name  up  to  six  most-preferred  institutions- to  which  they  wanted  their 

test  scores  sent*    Both  assessments,  in  other' 'words,  provide  a  comparable  » 

n{easure  of  student  choice  as  of  .the  senior  yelr  in  high  school.    For  details 

t  *  '  ' 

m 

t 

of  how  the  test  scores  and  questionnaj.re  items  were  converted  to  a  common 
form  to  be  used  in  a  combined  analysis ,  see  Appendix  B.         »  ^ 
'rtie  match-merge  procedure^*  (see  Appendix  A)  produced  longitudinal  data 
for  thr^e  different  subsamples  of  stu<^ents: 

■      .  .  .     .  .... 


*Tho  SAT  is  heavily  used  in  the  Northeast,  and  ,to  a  lesser  extent,  in  the 
West,  whereas  the  ACT  is  heavily  Used  in  the  Midwest.     The  SAT  Is  also  used 
mos't  frequently  by  private  institutions  and  by  four-year  colleged^  whereas 
the  ACT  is  ysed  more  often  in  PJiblic^ommunity  coU'eqcs  and  four-year  colleges. 


11th  qrade-12th' grade  ^  724,460' 

12th  grade-entering  fres-hmen   ^  '  175 

0 

llkh  qrade-12th  jgrade-entering  freshmen  111,579 
To  obtain  population. estimates  from  these  various  longitudinal  . 
samples,  a  series  of  complex  weighting  procedureVwer(?  employed  'to  compenskte 
for  certain  biases  in  each  sample.    For  the  llth-12th  grade  longitudinal 
file,  weights  were  developed  to  make  the  data  repr'esentative  of  the 
population  of  11th  graders  in  the  United  States  in  the  fall  of  1973.  The 
weighting  procedures  for  this  file' used  data  from  the  U/S.  Census  to 
compensate  for|  biases  by  state,  sex,  race,  arid  parental  income  of  the 
students.    For  the  12th  grade-entering  freshmen  file/v  weights  were  designed 
to  make  the  sample  representative  of  first. time,  full  time  students  enteriag* 
postisecondary  institutions  in  the  fall  of  "  1975.    ,Th4se  weights  C9mpensated  for 
biases  in  student's  sex,  high  school  grades, .year  of  graduation  from  high 
school,  and  type  of  institution  entered.    For  details  of  the 'weighting 
procedures,  see  Appendices  C  (11th  grade-l2th  girade.f ile)  arid  D  (12th  • 
grade-entering  freshmen  file)  ;  , 

■   •  ••  •  V  .  • 

•  ■  •  J. 

*♦  •  ' 

Dependent  Variables  ^  ' 

The  study  employed  two  sets  of  dependent  variables:    one  set  fi^om  the 
12th  grade  data  and  the  other  from  the  entering  freshmen  data.     The  basic 
purpose  of  these  dependent  variables  is  to  describe  the  student's  choice 
behavior  at  mch  of  these  two  points  in  time.  ^  Since  "choice"  really  refers 
to  the  type  of  institutibn  chosen  by  the  student,  these  various  measures  are, 
in  effect,  descriptions  of  the  institution (s)  selected  by  the  student  at  each 
time  point. 

Choice  behavior  in. the  12th  grade  was  described  in  tprms  of  21  measures 
(Table  l(^     Note  that  these  dependent  variables  are  *in  three  catogories . 


Table  1 


Dependent  Variables:     12th  qrade  choices 
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^3^^1?Ji^I}py_J^__S9j)'^5^  Choice;     11th  to  12th  grade* 

1*     First  choice  same  in  11th  and  12th  'graces 
;  >        2*    First  11th  grade  choice  .among  12th  grade  choices 
3*     Either  11th  grade  choice  among  12th  grade  choices 

*  Characteristics  of  12th  Grade  Choices  (up  to  6) 
4;    Mean  tuition  and  fees 

A  . 

Mean  size 

I 

6-    Mean  selectivity  (SAT  V+M  of  entering  freshmen)  * 
/•  ^  Mean  distance  from  home 


\ 


Char ac ter i s t ics^  of  First  12£h  Grade  Choice 
8.     Two-ye^r  college 


9.  University 


10.  Privately,  controlled 

11.  Religiously  affiliated 

>  '  ..  .  ■ 

12.  Predominantly  black  , 

'f  "'  '  •   -      ■  ' 

13.  Stelective  public  university  (SAT  V+M  above  1049  ) 

'14.  *  Hiqhly  selective  ^private  ipstitution  (SAT  V+M  abovell7<4 

•    . 4' .      '  r 

•15.     Nonselective  priva'te  institution  (SAT  V+M  below  1024) 

t  •  '  ■  ^  , 

f 

16.     Tuition  and  fees 

Size       "  '  .  '  , 

1.8.     Selectivity  ,  •  ^ 


)  ' 


19  if^rosfiqe* 

A 

^0.     Distance  from  home 
21.     Located  in  home  state 


o  „  —     ■  

Efyj^  *A  combination  of  sizfe  anii  selectivity  (see  Appendix  C)  . 
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The  first  category— consistency  in  college  choice^  between  11th  and  12th  grade- 
attempts  to  determine  if  the  student  followed  through  on  early  preferences. 
If  one  of  the  objectives  of  financial  aid  programs  is  to  enable  students  to 

•  ■  % 

attend  tlie  college  of  their  choice,  an  effective  program  Would' be  one  which 
eniables^.he  studentsVo  maintain  their  choices  over  time.     The  second  category 
shown  in  Table  1  describes  the  student's  entire  choice  set  as  expressed  in  ' 
the  12th  grade  (SAT  or  ACT) .    These  arft  the  institutions  to  which  the  student 


41  ••  * 


y/^nts  his  or  her  test  scores  sent  and  which  ai  2  presumably  the  "student ' s  "  • 
most  preferred' institutions.    For  *those  students  who  pick  onl^  one  institution 
the  "mean"  equals  the  value  for* that  institution.    The  third  category  shown  ' 
in  Table  1  describes  the  characteristics  of  the  student's  most  preferred  . 
(first  choice)  college  as  expressed  in  the  12th  grade. 

The  categories  in  Table  2  are- similar  to  those  in  Table  1,  except  that. 

, consistency  in  college  choice 'is  measured  ouer  two  time  intervals:    Jl|  th  grade 

/  * 

•to  college  e^try  and  12th  grade  to  college  e^try.     It  shpuld  also  be  noted 

that  the  CIRP  freshman  questionnaire  asked  the  student  to  report  his  or  her  . 

most  preferred  altternafive  colleges  (up^to.  three)  .g^hich  applications 

were  made*.     Students  indicated  not  only  whether  they  Jere  accepted  t©.  these  . 

alternative  colleges,  but  a'llg  whether  they  were'offered  financial  aid  and, 

%  '  '  ' 

if  so,  how  much  and  of  whSt  Jjind  (see  Chapter  8)  .  '  ' 

A  rationale  for  including  the  measures  pf  consistency  in  choice  ' 
behavior  over  time  has  already  been  presented  (above).  -Brief  explanations,  ^ 
for  inclusion  of  the  other  measures  of  choice  behavior  are  presented  below.*  • 

 X  ■       -  •'  '  ■  , 

Much  of  the  evidence  d^ncerning  the  impact  of  these  different  types  of 
colleges  has  beert  drawn  from' recent  longitudinal  re^iearcH  on  college   '  ' 
students  (Astin  1975,  1977;  Chickering,  1974). 
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Table  2 


Dependent  Variable's:  *  College  Entered 


ConsiateticY^  ui_CoUege^Choice  r     11th  gr^e  to  college  entry 

ll  Appliei^  to.Virst  11th  grcAje  chdic^ 

2.  Accepted  by  first  11th  grade  choice  ' 

t  3.  Enrolled  in  first  11th  grade  choice 

4.  Applied  to  either  11th  grade  choice 

5^.  Accepted  by  either  11th  grade  choice 

6.  Enrolled  iji  either  llth  grade  choice  ' 


Consistency    ijl_College  Choicer     12th  grade  to  college  entry 

Applied  to  first  i2th  grade  choice 
'   •       '  8.     Enrolleid  in^first  ,12th  qrade  choice 

9,    Applied  to  any  12til grade  choice 

10.  Accepted  at  any^l2th  grade  choice* 

11.  Enrolled  in  any  12th  grade  choice 

Characterisfcicg^  o_f  Most  Preferred  Colleges  Applied  to  (up  to  4)* 

12.  Mean  tuition  and  fees 

13.  Mean  size  ,  * 


14.  Mean  selectivity  (SAT  V.+M^of  entering  fi-eshmen)      ^  , 

15.  Mean  distance  from  home 


9]}^^py'£lA.^^9^P.^.  College  Entered  .      .  ,^ 

16.  Two-year  college 

17.  University  '  * 

18.  Privately  controlled  : 

19.  Religiously  affiliated  . 

^  *  '  20.  Predominantly  Black  .  ' 

ERIC    ;        «  .     .  *  .    *  (continued)  ' 


Tabx    2  (con't) 


-21.  Selective  public  university  (S\T  V+M  abovel049.') 

22.  Highly  selective  private  institution  (SAT  V+M  abovell74  ) 

23.  ^Nonselecti\M  private' institution  (SAT  V^-M  above  1 024  ,) 

24.  Tuition  and  fees 


25.  .  Size 

26.  Selectivity 

27.  ^  PresJtiqe** 

28.  Distance  from  home 

29.  Located  in  home  state 


♦Includes  th/s  college  actually  entered  plus  up  to  three  most  preferred  alternatives 
as  reported  orithe  CIRP  freshmen^questionnaire. 

**A  combination  of  3i2:e  and  selectivity  (see*  Appendix  C) . 
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!^PrX*?L_fi9iJL^iiri:'    While^  the  coirounit^  college  provides  important 

services  to  adults,  part-time  students,  and  those  pursuing  technical 

course55  not  offered  by  four-year  institution^,  the  traditioniX  eighteen- 

yoar-old  centering  college  directly  fr4m  secondary  school  has  a  poorer  chance  of 

) 

persisting  to  the  baccalaureate  at  a  two-year  than  at  a  £pur-year  college.     As  a 

.     -       .  -J — ^ 
consequence,  the  studei^t's  chances  of  implementing  career  pTans  in  fields 

reguirinq  baccalaureatJl^  training  are  s^ijbstantially  reduced  at  a  two-year 

<  »  ... 

college'.  .  .  *  . 

N       .  .  . 

Universities .    Universities  generally  offer  a  wide^r  variety  of  courses 
than  other  institutions  and  frequently  have  superiorofacilities .    Atte  .ding ' 
a  private  university  increases  the  'student's  chances  of  persistence^  and 
of  gaining  admission  to  Aiedical  school.  ^  "  -  ^ 

Private  Institutions.    For  many  edpcators,  the  notion  of  "expanding/  ^- 
y       choice"  through^ financial  aid  generally  means  enabling  students  to  attend 

private  Ifether  than  public  institutions.    The  research  evidence  suggests  that 
private  institutions  foster  greater  student  change  than  public  Tnstittitions* 
'm  almost  all  areas  of  personal  growth.     Students  at  private  institutions 
generally  becomJ^Dre  involved  i^  their  educartiional  programs^  are  more     >^ . 
satisfied  with  their  faculty,  and  are  more  likely  to  implement  career  pl;pins  * 
successfully  upon  graduation. 

Religious  insti^iitions >    This  sub-category  of  private  institutions 
represents  a  highly  specialized  choice  option^  although  their  enrollments 
have  been  declining  in  recent  years.  \.  '        *  . 

Predominantly  black  institutions.     Since  these  institutions  are  attended 
'primarily  by  Black  students  (Astin,  King,  and  Richardson^  1977)^  their 
significance. applies  primarily  to  the  college-bound  Black  student* 
Although  the  proportion  of  Black  college  stud^ts  who  enroll  in  such  institutions 
h«>H  declined  substantially  during  the  past  decade,  the  student's  chances  of 


2, 


persi^inq  at  such  an  institution  are  greater  than,  at  a  predominantly 
White  institution.  ^  .  v 

Selective  public  universities.  These  institutions  (the %universi ties  of  ♦ 

.  ^\ 

California,  Michigan ^  and  Washington  are  exaiiiples)  represent,  ene  of  the 

beat,  "buys'*  in  postsecondary  education.     Students  en  joy .  most  of  the 

educational  and  career  aavantaqes  of  attending  a  prestigious  "institution 

at  minimum  cost,  "  » 

Highly  sel^ective  private  institutions.    Research  indicates  that  the  impact 

of  rotleqe  attendance  -is  maximized  at  this,  type  of  institution. 

In  lafddition,  having  a  degree  from  such  institutions  enhance?  -the  subsequent 
* 

oc.cupationa,l  and  career  development  of  the  graduate. 


^^^cnselective  private  institutior^ ,  These  .institutions  are  perhaps  tn^ - 


sinqle  qroUp  most  threatened  by  the  massive  expansion  of "public  higher 
education^  (Astin' and  Lee,  1971),     In  a  sense,-  they  have  the  most  to  gain 
from  financfial  .aid  polici^es  that  €^ncourage  students    to  attend  private 

•  «  ♦  * 

institutions.     Although  these  institutions  compete  primarily  with  nonselective 
public^  institutions  for  students,  research  evidence'^CAstin  and  Lee,  1971) 
suqqests  that?  the  educational      nefits  to  students  are  just  aS  great  and 
probably  qreateyy^  such  institutions  than  at  competing  public  institutions 
of- similar  selectivity,.  .  '  .     ^  • 

Tuition  and  fees.     One  obstacle  to  institutional  choice  is  the  relatively 
hiqh  cost  of  certain  institutions  (mostly  private) ,     An  effective  financial  aid 
proaram  would  presumably  enable  students  to  atte^nd  higher  cost  institutions 
than  would  be  possible  without  the  program. 

"*  . 

Size>     There  are  benefits  to  attending  both  large  and  small  institut^ions ,  ; 
althouqh  the  benefits  of  smallness  seem  to  outweigh  -those  of  biqness.  ^^ 
Ucxrno  insf  itt.  t  ions  offpr  a  widc»r  variety  of  courses,  but  small  instl  tuti(>n.s 
foster  qroator  student  participation  in  cxtracur'rifnilar  activities  nM  >»rc»atof 
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interaction  between  studentK  and  faculty.   .Since  raw  enrollments  provide  a  measure  of 

\  .  '  '  *  '  ' 

sizt?  that  is  difficult  to  utilize  becuane  it  is  hiqhly  skewed,  institutional 
PTE  enrollments  wf»re  r^codqd  into  a  nine  category  variable  (less  than  /  « 

2bO.  .  ,.20^000  or  more)   for  purposes  of  analyses.-    Si4/.Appendix  D  for  details. 

t>  '     '  '  '  '  • 

Selecttvity.     Som^.of  the  advantcKjes  of  attending  a  highly  selective 
institution  have  already  been  noted  (above).    Long-term  studies  of  ^'college 
qradua.tes  d^.q.,  Solmon,  1974)   suggests  that  institutional  celectivity 
enhances  occupational  prestige  and  earnings  in  later  life.    The  measure,      •  ^^-.^w 
'which  was  based  oh  astimates  of  the  mean  SAT  V+M  scores  of  entering 
freshmen  (or  the  equivalent  ACT  mean  converted  to  SAT) (Astin  and  Henson, 
1977),  was  recoded  into  a^'nine  jcategory  variable  (1-less  than  77l. .  .9«1^300 
or  hi^rjhe^r)  .     See  Aj5pendix  D  for  details-    ^  . 

'  •  a 

Prestige,     Th.-s  measure^  which  is  based  on  a  theory  s>f  institutional 

■  -  -  -  ■■  .1  • 

reputation  ancl  attractiveness    (Ar.tin  and » Lee,  1971)  ,   utilizes  a  combinatioii 
of  size  a»id  sGlectivity.    Selectivity  receives  substantially  Wre  weight 
than  sizo.     The  variable  is  included  as  a  measurie  (^f  choice  because 
institutional  prostiqr»  i^s  likely  , to  have '  far-reaching  impact  on  the  student's 
subsf^ciiient  careor  development.     See  Appendix  D  for  details. 

Distance  from  home.     The  advantages  of  going  away  from  home  to  attend 

\'  •  ^        '  ■  ' 

coll.eqe  have  been  docume:nted  in  'a  number  of  studies;    Residentis  not  only 

show  qreator  chancres  in  personality -and  attitudes  and  become  more  involved 

in  campus  life  than  commuters,  but  they  arfe  more  likely  to  persist  for 

'four  years.     Increased  pelrsistencc,  in  turn,  maximizes  the  chances  of  implementijjg 

carjecr  f^lan.^.     Since  financia.1  constraint's  may  qause  many  students  to  attend 

collc^qe  near  homo,  one  f)ositive  impact  f)f  a  financial  aiclj^rogram  would  be  to 

tMrablt^  needy  ytuciciils  to  qn  away  from  home  and  to  live  on  campus^  particularly  •  \ 

durlna  th(^  fr(?shman  year,    -fsinco  it  is  not  possible  to  determine  V'rom  the  11th  and 


qrade  surveys  whether  the  student  intended  to  live  on  campus  at  each  of  tl 
chosen  eolieqes,  distance  from  home  is ^employed  here  as  a  kind  of 
surrogate  measure  for  commuter-resident  status.    The  actual  distances 
from  the  student's  home  to  each  college  choice  were  calculated  as  the 
distance  between  the  home  zip' code  and  th^  zip  code  of  the  college,  ,with 
each  distance  converted  to^ a  log  function  in  order  to  reduce  skewness,  • 

> 

See  Appendix  C  for  details. 

'    located  in  home  state.    One  possible  impadt  of  federal  aid  programs 
IS  to  facilitate  or  inhibit  migration  of  students  acrbss  state  lines. 
It  is  also  of  interest  to  determine  whether  particular  types  of  state  aid 
programs  differentially  affect  such  migration.  *; 

*  * 

'  «  » 

Independervt  Variables 

Student  choic?  (the  dependent  variable  fpr  this  study)  can  be  affected 
by  a  large  number  of  antecedent  or  independent  variables.     The  various 
data  files  described  abbve  yielded  information  on  more  than  100  different 
independent  variables  which  can  be  grouped  ^nto  thr6e  major  categories: 
Student  personal  Characteristics,  characteristics . of  the  higher  education 
environment,  and^inancial  aid  variables. 
Student  personal  characteristics 

Table  3  lists  58  different  measures  of  student  characteristics  derived 
from  the  various  survey  instruments  and  tests.    Note  that  these  measures 
incorporate  most  of  j[he  principal  student  ^ttributes  that  are  thought  to 
affect  the  kinds  of  colleges  students  choose:    ^sex,  rap  ,,  ability^ 
family  education  and  income;  high  school  grades,  type  of  high  school 
attended,  and  high  school  curriculum.     The  li^t  also  includes  information 
on  the  student's  extracurricular  activities  in  high  ochool ,  plans  for 
extracurricular  activities  in  college,  need  for  special  remedial  help, 
and  plans'  for  advanced  placement. 


Table  3 


Studenv.  Personal  Characteristica> 


'Charactorir>tic 


Range 


low 


high 


source 


I. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6/ 

7  .  , 

R. 

9. 

10/ 

11. 

12. 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 

21. 

22. 

23. 

24. 


:  ^ . 

,  8. 

n. 

32. 
13. 

34. 


Sex 
Age 
Race  : 
Race : 
Racp : 
I^ace: 
Race: 
Race; 


I 


white* 
black 

Amei'ican  Indian 
Qriental 
Chicane » 
Puerto-'Rican 
Father's  education 
Mother's  education 
Verbal  aptitude 
'>^heinatical  aptitude 
•  HiqN  sdhool  grades 
Parental  incon^e 
English  spoken  at  home 
Number  of  other  dependei^t 
chi Idren 

Type  of,  high  school- 
Hiqh  school  class  •'size 
^High  school  program 
High  school  activities: 
Athletics 

High  School  activities: 
Ethnic  or  racial  club 
High  school  Activities: 
irournalism,  debate,  drama 
High  .school  activities: 
music 

Hiah  scl^ool  activities: 
pro-professional 
Hiqh  school  activities: 
ro\ iqious 

Hiqh  srhool  activities: 
rommiHi  i  ty 

Hiqh  .m'hool  art  ivi  ties: 
studenH  qovet^nment 
Yearj^f  Enc^lish 
Years  of  mathematics 
Years  of  foreiqn  lanquage 
Years^of  ' natural  science 
Years  of  social  studies 
Planning  doctoral  or 
professional  degree 
Pldfininq  vocational  degree 


$3,000) 


(female) 
(^0  or  more) 
(yes) 
(yes) 
(ye^)  " 
(yes) 
(yes)  \ 
(yes) 

(graduate  degree) 
( graduate ' degree) 
800 

800  *.  » 
99 

8  '($20,000  of  more)' 
2  (yes)  _ 


(noipf 

(putflic) 
(less  than  100) 
(college  prep) 

(no) 

(no)  • 

(no) 

(no) 

(no) 

(no) 

(no) 

(no) 

(hone). 

(none) 

(none) 

(none) 

(none) 

(no) 
(no) 


(6'  or  more) 
(private)* 
(100  or  more) 
(other) 


2  (yes) 
2  (yes) 
2  (yes)  ^ 
-  2  (yes) 
2  (yes) 
2  (yes)  . 
2  (yes) 
2  (yes) 

5  •  (more  than  3) 
5  (more  than  3) 
5  (more  than  3) 
^  (more  Jbhan  3) 
5  (more  >than  3) 

2  (yes) 
2  (yes) 


CIRP 
,  CIRP 
CIRP 
.CIRP 
CIRP 
CfRP 
CIRP 
CIRf> 
ClftP 
. CIRP  V 
SAT  or  act' 
SAT  or  ACT 
«SAT  or  ACT 
SAT  or  ACT 
SAT  or  ACT 

SAT  or  ACT 
SAT  or  ACT 
SAT  or  ACT> 

SAT  or  a:t 

^  SAT  or  ACT 

SAT  or  AC^P  ^ 

SAT  or  ACT 

SAT  or  ACT^ 

,        SAT  .or  ACT^^ 

SAT  or  ACT 

SAT  or  ACT 

SAT  or  ACT 
.  SAT  or  ACT 
SAT  or  ACT 
SAT  or  ACT 
SAT  or  ACT 
SAT  or  ACT 

SAT  or  ACT 
SAT  or  ACT 
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Table  3  (con^t) ' 


Characteristic 


35. 
36. 

38. 
39. 
40. 
41. 
42. 

43. 

.  44. 
45. 

46. 
47. 

48. 

49.* 

50. 

51. 

52. 

53. 
54. 
55. 
56. 
57. 

58. 


Need  help  in  vocational  plans 
Need  help  in  mathematics 
Need  help  in  personal 
counseling 

'Need  help  in  readihq^ 
Need  help  in  study  skills 
Need  help  in  writing 
College  plans:  atiletics 


•  ethnic  or 
journalisms 
music  * 


religious 
community 


student 


College  plans: 
racial  cXiab 
College  plans: 
debate,  drama 
College  plans: 
College  'i>lans: 
preprofessional 
College  plans: 
College  plans: 
service 
College  plans: 
government 

Plan  advanced  placement:' 
English 

Plan  advance^}  placement: 
mathematics 

Plan  advanced  placement: 

foreign  language 

Plan  advanced  placement: 

natural  science  » 

Plan  to  live  away  from  .home 

Rank  in  class 

PSAT  mathematical  ap,titude 
PSAT  mathematical  aptitude 
Want  to*  be  considered  for 
NSFNSS 

High  school  grades 


low 

high 

source  ' 

1  (no) 
1  (no). 

1  (no) 
.1  (no) 
,  '■  1'  (no) 
1  (no) 
1  (no) 

2  (yes) 
2  (yes) 

SAT  or  ACT 
SAT  or  ACT 

,2  (ye§) 
2  (yes) 
2  Cyes) 
2  (yes) 
2  (yes)  , 

SAT  or  iACT 
/      SAT  or  ACT  ^ 
SAT  or  ACT 
SAT  or  ACT  . 
SAT  or  ACT 

1  (no)  : 

2  (yes) 

SAT  or  .ACT 

.    1  (no)     ,  * 
1  (no) 

2  (yes)  ' 
2  (yes) 

SAT  or  ACT  - 
SAT  or  ACT 

1  (no) 
1  (no)  . 

.    2  (yes)  V 
.  2  (yes) 

SAT  or  ACT 
SAT. or  ACT  . 

1  (no) 

2  (yes) 

SAT  or  ACT 

1  (no) 

2  (yes) 

SAT  or  ACT 

1  (no) 

2  (yes) 

SAT  or  ACT 

1  (no) 

2  (yes) 

6AT  or  Act 

1  (no) 

2  (yes) 

SAT  or  ACT 

1  (no) 
1  (no) 

1  (bottom  quarter) 

20 

20, 

2  (yes)  ^ 
2  (yes) 

.3  (top  quarter) 
80 

80     .      '          ^  ^ 

SAt*  or  ACT 
SAT  or  ACT  . 
SAT  or  ACT. 
PSAT 
PSAT 

1  (no) 
1  Uno) 


2,  (yes) 
2  (yes) 


PSAT 
PSAT 


•Se«  Appendices  C  and  D  for  details  of' variable"  coding, 
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Anothor  imf)ortant  cMtoqory  of  studc»nt  perHor^al  characteristics  is  ' 
iMr  ly  •ch(i        hthaVL(jr.     Clearly,  lf\  there  is, any  consistency 
in  student  choice  behavior  over,  time,  the  8tudent*s  12th  grade  choices 
should  be  influenced  by  ll'th  qrade  <:hoices^  and  the  type  of  college  • 
ultimately  entered  should  bo  related  to  both  11th  and  12t^h  grade  choices. 
Table  4  shows  18  early  choice  measures  (independerft  variables)  which  ate 
-  idontiral  to  nuuiy  of  the  findrj.  choice  (dc;>endent)  ^variables  shown  earlier 
(Tcihli^  \)  ^     'nM»t;<^miMsurer,,.  coupled  with  the  measures  shown  iri  Table  2, 
provide  a  means. of  measuring  change  in  cftoice  behavior  over  three  ti*e 
period??:     11th  to  l?th  qradc/  llT-h  grade  to  ^college  entry,  and  12th  grade'  to 
colleqe  entry.     Note  that  ,the  12th  grade  choice  measures  constitute 
independent  variables  for  analysis  of  factors  influencing  the  type  of  college 
Entered,  but  become  dependent  variables  in  studies/of  factors  influencing 
chanqe  in  choice  between  11th  and  12th  grade*        /  '  -  , 

The  hicihor  odupation  environment  *  /         '  / 

Tt  is  widely  believed  that  the  proximity  o^  a  given  type  of  institution 
•  will  Im^  a  ma'ior  factor  in  any  given  student ' s/ decision  to  Attend  that  type 
of  institution.     Indeed,  one  of  the- principal  policy  objectives  behir)^  the 
massive  expansion  of  community  colleges  dur/lng  the  past/20  years  has  been 

/  / 

to  provide  low-cost  hiaher  education  opportunities  within  reasonable  commuting 
distaijce  of  most  prospective  students*    How  the  proximity  of  various 
typ^s  of  institutions  affect,  the  student ' s  choice  among  alternative  types, 
hoWever,  is  ly/o^  well  Understood .     Accordingly,  13  different  measures  of 
tne  student/ s  local  higher  education  environment  were  constructed  (T^le  5)  .  . 
Sinro  it  Wis  aj-Fuimcd.'^that'  diffaarenccs  in  distances  greater  than  1,000 


miles  fram  the  students  home  would/have  only  niinor^ effects  on  choice,  all 

/  ■  ' 

il.istnnres  (7T*enff^r  than  1  r ^^0^)/milefe  were  r(>(^orded  as  n  999  in  order  to 

rtMisrwc  tape  space.     Since  the  'availability  of  various  types  of  imblic 
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Table  4c/.  . s 

IndefJendent  Variables:    11th  and/l2th  grade  choices 


First  choice  Anstitation 

1.    Two-^ycar  polleg^ 
2.,s^  University 

3.  Privately  controlled 

4.  Religiously  affiliate^d 

5.  Predominantly. black  \ 
''^    6.    Selective  pvf^lic  university  (SAT  V  +  M  of  entering  freshmen    above  1049  ) 

7.  Highly  Selective  private  institution  (SAT  V  +  M  of  entering  freshman  above  1174  > 

8,  Nonselective  private  institution  (SAT  y  +  M  of  entering  freshman  belowl024  ) 


9.  Tuition  and  fees 

10.  Size 

11.  Selectivity 

12.  Prestige  '  • 

13.  Distance  from  home 

c 

14.  Located  in  home  state  ^ 
Meag  of  all  choices 

1$,    Tuition  and  fees 

16.  Size 

17.  Selectivity      (SAT  V         of^enter^ing  freshmen) 

18.  Distance  from  home 


A  conbination  of  size  and  selectivity  (see  Appendix  C) . 
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-  Table  5 

Indepen<}ent  Virlablerf: 
The  Higher 'Education  Environment 


"4  K 


Range 


/Variable 
 <t>  ■  ■ 


!•    Distance.  (In  miles)  to  nearest^ public  two-year  college 

2.  Distance  to  nearest  public  four-year  college 

3.  Distance  to  nearest  low  selectivity  public  university 

4.  Distance  to  nearest  high  selectivity  publicf  university 
ITistance  to  nearest  public  Black  college 

46.  \  Distance  to  nearest  private  Black  college 
7*   \Dlstance  to  nearest  low  selectivity  Catholic  college 
8.    bistance  to  nearest  high  selectivity  Catholic  college 


9,  Number  of  low  selectivity  Protestant  colleges  within  25  miles 

10,  Number  of  high  selectivity  Protestant  colleges  within  25    •  ' 

miles  ,  .  " 

11,  Numler  of  low  selectivity  private  colleges  within  25  miles 

.         /  '  ^ 

\2\  Numbct:  of  medium  sel -activity  private  colleges  within  25  ^niles 

13.  Number  of  high  selectivity  private  colleges  within  25  miles. 


High 


999 

999 

999 
999 
999 
999 
999 
/  999 
9 

9 
9 
9 
9 


NCTE:    All  distahces  are. measured  as* mileage  between  the  student^s  home  zip  code  And  the 
college's  zip  code,    Fpt  exftct  cutting  points  for  different  selectivity  levels, 
see  Appendix  t,    •  .  ,, 
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institutions  }^ld  be  ejtpected  to' affect  decision  maki^ig  primarily 
within  state  boundaries,  distance  mea«ures  involving  public  institutioTis> 
were  cfuifinod'to  those  institution  within  tho,  student's  home  state. 
Measures  involving  private  institutions,  on  the  other  hand^  included 
insti-tutions  both  inv  the  hom^  state  as  well  as  in  all  contiquious  states.  Thus 
If  a  particular  type  .of  private  Institution  did  not  exist  within  the  student's 
home  state  or  in. any  conti^ious  sta-te,   the  distance  measure  was  set  at  999, 
Similarly,  if  a  particular  type  bf  pnblic  institution  did  not  exist  within 
the  s/tudent**' s,  home  state,  the  distance  was  also  set  at!  999. 

\  '       "  ' 

^k)t^  that  some  of  the  measures  involved  mileage,  distances,  whereas 
others  in\>ol\^e  counts  o|  pe»rtirular  instituticmal  types  within  a 
radius  of  25  miles.     Decisions  about  wliich  type  of  me.asure  to  employ  were  based 
on  prelxmi^nary  tabulations  involving  two  large-' states  wi€h  contrasting 
types  of  higher  education  systems  (California  and  Massachusetts),  .  For     ,  I 
detaili^,  see  Appendix  D  (note  66).  • 

Financial Vaid  measures-  r,  '  V  • 

'  V  ■  ■         .  ]  ■      .  ^ 

This  category,  of  independent  variables  includes  the  principal 

Independent  variables  of  int«vrest  in  the  current  study  (Table  6).     The  first  set 

of  variables '(1-10)  cpmprises  an , assessment  of  the  individual  student's  • 

tuiancial  aid  and  aid  offers.     The  special  analysis  of  the  impact  of  tlio 

BEor.  program  will  be  presented  in  chapter  7.    The  other  individual  aid 

measures  ('3-10)  yill  be  utilized 'in  a  special  analysis  of  the  effects  "of 

institutional  practices  (chapter-B).     The  state  level  measures  constitute  the 

principal  basis  for  assessing  the  impact  of ^various  federal  and  state    ^  " 

programs.     Since  states  varied  widely  in  the  magnitude  of  their 

« 

own  aid  proqrams  as  Veil  as  in  the  degree  to  which  they  utilized  various  federal 
programs  in  1974  and  1975,  thoRo  state  variations  proviso  n  kind  of  "n.^tural 

r.  '  « 

experiment"  to  assess  the  impact  of  federal  and,  state  programs.     In  addition 

« 
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Table  6 


IndeJ^endent  Var4.ablesi    Financial  Aid  Measure 


Student  Level  Measures  • 

i;    Hold  BEOG.  qrant  (2=Yes;  l=no)  *  ^ 

2.     Amount  of  BKOG  (4=nK)tG  than  $999;'  l=nono) 

Total  aid  package  dollars  (all  sources)  *  , 

Dollar^  of  qrant  money  (all  sources)  ^  ^    '  ' 

c Dollars  of  work-study  money  (all  sources) 
Dollarf5  of  loan  money  (all  sources) 

Total  package  (dollars)  offered  by  next-moat-preferred  institution 
Grcint  offet  (dollars)  from  hext-most-preferred  institution 
Work-study  offer  from  next-most-preferred  institution  •»/ 
Loan  offer  from  next-most-preferred  institutioij  .  , 


3: 


*  State  Level  Measures 


1.1-23.  '  Federal  aid^ 


.V/. 


NDSL  dollars  per  student 

CWSP  dollars  per  student 

SEOG  dollars  per  student 

nSL  dollars  per  student 

BEOG  dollar^  per  student 

SStn  dollars  per  student 

CWSP  dollars  as  a  percent  of  total  aid 

r.rant  (foliar s  as  a  percent  of  total  aid 

loan  dollars  as  a  percent  of  total  aid 

Total  qrant  dollars  per  student 

Total  loan  dollars  per  student 

Total  federal  aid  per  student 

Total  federal  aid  dollars 


24-26.     State  aid: 


§tate  aid  dollars  per  student 

^tate  aid  dollars  per  recipient 

State  aid  recipients/state  enrollment 

■ 

Total  federal-state  aid  dollars  per  student, 

(Mhor  stii^(»  measures: 

Avornqo  wopkly  earnings  pev  capita 
Unemployment  rate   ^*  • 


♦Source:  1975  CIRP  survey  (see  Appendix  D) . 
♦♦Source:    Sro  note  75  (Appendix* E)  * 
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to  these, measures  of  state  characteristics,  special- analysis  of  the  llth-l3fh 

grade  longitudinal  data  alBO i included  dummy  variables  for  each  state  (h  =  51)** 
•  ■  I 

to  detejnnine  if  particular  states  showed. If feats  on  student  choice  not  accbunted 

by,  the  measured  characteristics  pf  - their  financial  aid  programja. 
Other  measures 


V 


To  provide  a  more  stringent  test  of  the  impact  of  state  financial  aid  ,  ^' 
program  ch<iracteristics  (Table        ,two  additional  measures  of  state  charac- 
^^leristits  were  employed;     the  unemployment  rate  and  the  per  capita  monthly 
income.    The 'analysis  .plan  (see  below)  involved  f irst'controlling  these  two 
s,tate  characteristics  ^efora  assessing  the  impact  of  state  financial  aid  pre - 

gram  characteristics.    The  rationale  for  this  decision  was  simply  that  student 
chdice  might  well  be  affected  by  local  lab^  market  conditions  in  t;he  state 
and  that  these  same  labor  market  factor^  might  influence  sjiate  financial  aid 
programs.    The  objective  was  thus  to  assess  the  impact  of  state  financial  aid 
progr£ims  independent  of.  labor  market  coqdifcion?.  ^  ,v 

Another  special  independent  variable  consisted  of  the  interaction  between 
student  ability  and  selectivity  (i.e.,  the  product  o^^  the  student's  composite 

ability  score  ;as  measured  by  the  SAT  or  ACT  and  the  selectivity  of  his  or  her 

ft 

college  choice).       (The  variances  of  these  two  variables  were  first  equated 

before  their  products  were  computed.)     The  purpose  of  this  iriteraction  term 

was  to  introduce  a  measur^  of  "realism"  in  the  students'  choice  measures.  For 

e^9P{ple,  if  a  student  of ^low  ability  prefers  a  highly  selective  institution,  ^ 

•    ■  ♦ 

the  predictive  weight  assigned  to  the  selectivity  of  that  choice  should  pro-  > 

bably  be  less  than  if  the  student  was  of  high  ability.    Conversely,  if  a  high 

♦ 

ability  studetit  picks  a  nonselective  institutfoliv  the  predictive  weight  for  ability 
should  probably  be  less  than  it  the  student  was  of  low  ability.     (Note  that  the 
"weight"  here  is  determined  by  how  far. the  person's  "realism'* score  deviates  from 
the  mean  score;  the  maximum  deviation  would  occur  when  a  low  ability  student 


♦Includes  the  District  of  Columbia. 
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chooses* a  nonselective  institution  or  when  a  high  eibility  student  picks 
a  selective  institution.) 

Tlie  rationale  hexe  Is  that  students  tend  to  gravitate  toward' institutions 

lit  their  own  ability^  levels.    Thus,  if  the  student's  ability  and  the 

selectivity  level  of  the  most  preferred  institution  match,  additional 

weiqht  should  bq  applied  to  both  tneasures.     The  ability -selectivity 

interaction  term  provides  an  opportunity  to  detormine ' if  such  weight  cpntributea 

to  the  prediction.  :   .  ,  ' 


Analy^pis  Plan  ' 
Two  ma  lor  sets  of  analyses  wejje  employed  to  assess  the  impact  of 
financial  aid  programs  and  practices  on  student  choice.     The  first  set 
examined  the  impact  of  federfcl  and  state  financial  aid  programs; 
the  second  set  examined  the  impact  of  institutional  aid  practices.  Since 
(Iui^o  different  analysis  planSr^were  needed  for.  these  two  problem  areas,  ^ 
separate  descriptions  of  each  are  provided  below. 

'  J  .  1    "  • 

Impact  of  aid  programs; 

Since  tfeo  student's  choice  of  a  postseconciary  institution  can  be 
affected  by  a  number  of  factors  other  than  financial  aid  programs,,  thfe  impact 


t^f  aid  programs  is  difficult  to  assess  unless  these  other  factors  are 
also*  taken  into  account*  ,  For  excimple?.  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that^ 
the  stud(^nt's  inclination  to  attend  a  comiminity  college  mi^ht  be  affected  * 

r 

bv  thp'  nponraphir  i^rnxSmity  of  such  colleges  to  the  student's  home.  Thus, 
stihljyits  wh(^  livr  in  stMTPs  with  extensSfc^e  community  college  systems 
nutiht   b<''mnrp   likrly  to  rnroll  in  community  f:olleqes,  simj)ly  because  they 
aif  miWv  numn^ni:;  and  morr  accessablje  than  community  colleges  in  other  states* 
If  it  a Iso 'liappons  that 'states  withv^extensive  commun.ty  college  systems 

•  \  ' 

ItMid  to  \it.  (i^rlam  f(*dcral  [urograms  more  than  others  (say,  loan 

programs  rather  than  grant  programs) fai lure  to  ctontrol  for  the  accessability 

of  cor.umunity  colleges?  will  produce  a  spurious  "effect"  of  loa.n  programs  on  the 


student's  choice  of  a  community  college .     In  other  words,  contr'oHing  for 
the  acc€»ssabilit>y  of  community  colleges  and  other. types  of  institutions 
provides  a  less  biased  eatimat-e  of  the  effects  of  state- level  aid  measures  o 
student  choice.  '  ^  ,  .. 


It  is  also  important  to  control  for  student  characteristics.*  Some 

States,  for  example,  have  relatively  large  propoVtions  of  students  from- 

disadvantaged  minority  groups.     It  seems  reasonable  to  assume  that  such 

students  will  be  more  inclined  than  white  students  to  opt  fo^  less  costly 

institutions. and  other  specialized  types  of  institutions  lack 

colleges,  for  example) •     If  it  also  happens  that  these  same  stated  ]^ave  . 

»      •   •  •     '■  ^  .. 

financial  aid  programs  that,  differ  from  the  programs  of  states  with  fewer  * 

s         '  ,  \ 

minority  students,  failure  to  control  for  the  student's  ethnic  g^joup 
will  produce  a  spurious  correlation  between  the  state  aid  program  and  the 
students'  choice  of  low-coat  and  possibly  other  jvpes  of  institutions-  ^ 

In  summary^  obtaining  a  relatively  unbiased  e\tilrtate  of  the  effects  of 
any  particular  financial  aid  program  first  requires  that*a  number  of  other, 
potentially  biasing  personal  and  environmental  variables  be  controlled. 
Thus,  the  piincipal  objective  of  the  analysis  plan  was  to  examine  the 
impact  of  various  financial  aid  variables  after  a  number  of  student  personal 
characteristics  and  attributes  of  the  student's  local  higher  education 
environment  were  controlled. 

The  main  3tatistical  technique  employed  to  examine  the  impact  of 
financial  aid  programs  was  stepwise  linear  multiple  regression  analysis. 
Althouq^^  a  variety  of  othe^r  analytic  techniques  are  possible,  stepwise  i 

s  ' 

regression  ii;  a  hicjhly  robust  technique  which  permits  the  investigator  to 
analyze  simultaneously  the  relationships  among  a  large  number  of  variables 
at  rel^atively  loW]  cost  and  with  a  relatively  high  degree  of  precision. 
Regression  analyses  were  carried  out  in  t^o  stages.     In  the  first  stages 
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student  variables  (early  choices^  sex^  ability,  race,  socioeconomic  status^ 

and  so  for^h)  and  geographic  variables  (accessability  of  various  types 

•*        •  '        •    •  ^  ' 

of  institutions)  were  permitted  to  enter  the  regression  equation  until 

,  **  ' 

•)  *  ' 

no  additional  student  on  geographic  variable  was  capable  of  producing, a 

siqnificant  ( j>  <  .05)  Veiiuction  in  the  residual  sum  of  squares  of  the 

..       -  .  ^ 

dependent  (choice)  variable.    In  the  second  stage,  financial*  efcdd  variables 
•  ■ 

(primarily  state  characteristics)  were  permitted  to  enter  the  equation. 
Iiy^ffectr  this- two-" sta ere  procedure  estimates  the  impact»of  financial  aid 

^  \ 

variables  on  changes  in  students*  college  choi<:es  after  the  inpact  of 
9ther  student  characteristics  and  geographic  factors  on  these  changes  has 
,  first  boon  taken  into  account.  .  '   ■  . 

A  sopnrnto  two-staqo  stepwise  regression  analysis  was  carried  out  with 
each  of  the  dependent  variables  listed  in  Tables  1  and  2.    Since  the  dependent 
variables  listed  in  these  two  tables  cover  different  choice  points  (12th  grade 
versiis  college  actually  Entered) ,  the  analyses  required  the  use  of  separate 
samples  (lltli  grade-12th  grade  versus  11th  grade-12th  grade-college  entry) . 
Furthermote,  in  or^er  to  investigate  possible  interaction  effects  involving 
the  student's  sex,  ability,  race,  and  family  income,  each  of  these  two 
longididinal  samples  was  subdivided  into  fifteen  different  subgroups.  There 
wore  two  sex  nubqroups  (men  and  \|oinen)  ,  four  ,  ability  subgroups  (very  high, 
high,  middle,  and  low),  three  parental  income  subgroups  (high,  middle,  and 
lnw),*and  five  racial  subgroups  (White,  Black,  /American  Indian,  Oriental, 
and  5^panish)  .     To  cnnscrvo  on  computing  costs,  an  attempt  was  made  to  sample 
systematically  within  each  of  these  subgroups  so  that  a  subsample  of 
apr^^oximatcly  10 ^000  students  would  be  available  for  analysis.     If  a  particular 

'i     •■  ■ 

subqnoup  involved  loss  than  10,.O0D  students,  all  students  in  that  subgroup 

wore  select|od  for  the  analysis^'   Table  7  shows  each  of  the  15  9ubgoups 

selected  from  the  two  major  longitudinal  file«.     Subgroups  with  fewer  than  . 

*Thc  three  parental  income  categories  were  subsequently  increased  to  four  by 
addincf  another  level  at  the  high  end  of  the  distribution. 

''3.^  •    •       '  \ 
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Table  7 

Sample  Subgroups  for  Stepwise 'Regression  ^nalysas 


Subgroup 


Subsample  Size 


lh-12  grade 
file 


11-12-freshman 
file  \ 


All  students 


By  ability  "  , 

very  higtx  (SAT  composite  above  1190  ) 

,  high  '(SAT  composite  between  1000  and  1190) 
middle  (SAX  composite  between  800  and  999  ) 
low  (SAT  composite  below  800  ) 

By  parental  income* 
very  high  (above  $20,000) 
high  (between  $15,000  and  $19,999) 
middle  (between  $7,500  and  $14,999) 
low  (below  $7/500) 

By  race  or  ethnicity 
White 
Black 

Ame r 1 can- Ind 1 an 

Oriental 

Spanish 


19,927 


11,860 
10.438 


11,100 
9,683 
10,284 
11,185 

6,804 

3,828 
10,667 
10,205  ' 

11,106 
9,374 
1,688 
8,652 
8,315 


19,220 


13,742 
,14,147 


10,634 
12,522 
11,992 
13,416. 

7,695 
4,208, 
12,496* 
6,869 


12,210 
6,076 
200 
1,264 
1,072 


♦Note ;    In  early  analyses  high  and  very  high  incorile  levels  were  combined. 


FRir 


'^0 


.10,000  ^\rv  Umitrtl  maiwly  to  fht*  varloiiH  othnic  minorities.*  36 
One  limitation  in  u.';inn  th(»  1.1th  qrarlo  data  from  the  PSAT 

administration  in  that  mort^  than   10%  of  th^e  students  who  take  the  PSAT 

^  ■  /  •  •  ' 

do  no,t  provide  preliminary  coLleqe  choices.     Since  11th  grade  choices 
would  clearly  be  expected  to  carry  substantial  weiqht  In  the  prediction  both 
of  12th  cirade  choices  and  o(  tlu)  coMeqe  actually  entered,  one  would 
oxpt'ct  a  vastly  different  reqTession  solvltion  for  students  with  no  • 
11  th  qrade  choices  an  contrasted  to  those  w.ho  report  11th  grade  choices. 
For  this  reason,  all  of  the  regression  analyses  involving  lith  grade  data 
were  tronducted' twice:     once  for  those  who  reported  11th  grade  choices  and 
*iqain  ,f or  .those  who  did  not: 

Additional  analyses  werc4  also  necessary  for  all  regressions  in  which 
the  chcKr'actejristics  of  the  college  actually  entered  (CIRP)  served  as  the 
doptM'ide'nt  variable^!.     Three  different  types  pf  solutions^  are  actually 

P^l^;sihle  for  these  . analyses .     fhe  first  involves  only  t^he  11th  grade 

*"    <  ■  * 

(}'SAT)i  data  and  examines  change  over  the  two-year  interval  between  fall  of 
the  nth  crade  and  fail  o^  th6  freshman  year.     I^i  effect,  this  first  type 
of  analysi?^  ignores  the  12th  grade  data.    ^Presumably,  one  would  expect  to 
find  the  largest  impacts  of  financial  aid  in  this  first  set  of  analyses, 
•"he  second  type  of  analysis  uses  both  11th  and  12th  grade  data  as  '  indepen^ient 
variables,     ^his  analysis  also  involves  a  two-year  interval,  although  the 
t^TiM'^t.^  of  11th  qrarie  variables  are  minimized  to  the  extent  that  they  are 
"^•i^t.l  t\-ted  in  12th  <irade  variables.     The  third  type,  which  ignores  11th  grade 

and  use:^  onlv  I2th  grade  data  as  independent  variables,  assesses  changes 

.         *    ■     '  ,       (\  '  ■ 

bt^tween  the  12th  grade  and  College  entry. 

Still  another. set  of  analyses  was  carried  out  to  assess  the  impact  of 
specific  state  programs.     In  these  analyses  each  of  th^  51  states  was  represented 
as  a  separate  dichotomous  ("dummy")  variable  in  the  regressions.    To  minimize 
the  effect  of  a^iy  one  state  in  the  analysis,  a  subsample  was  selected  such  that 


\ 

:  half  fhe  ni/e  of  the  others. 

4* 


♦Parental   income  originally  had  bnly  three  categories.     Subsequently  the 
t(ip  category  was  subdivided  into  high  and  very  high  groups.  Thus, 
.  '  Ihest*  two  qroupjj  are  only  about  half  the  ni/e  of  the  others. 
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approKiitu'ltely  1,000  student  a  from  each  state  were  included.    The  need 
for  at  least  1,000  stud^^nts  per  atate  and  for  adequate  representativeneHs 
wUhiri  -;t»itos  limltrd  thoso  anolyses'  to  the  1 1 1  h  qr.Klo-l  :^th  qrado 
Ipnqltudinal  data-    Although  t;his  analysis  involved  tho  same  dependent  ^ 
variables  in  the  11th  qrade-12th  grade  analysis  describdd  above,  no  analyses 

•  4 

by  sex,  race,  ability,  or  income  were  performed. 

Because  of  the  very^laige  number  of  independent  variables  available 

for  each  ^inalysis,  some  preliminary  regressions  were  carried  out  to  "Screen, 

out  independent  variables  that  carried  little  or  no  predictive  weight. 

These  preliminkry  req^ressions  were  done  with  t^e  nonselected  ("total")  student 

sample  from  each  of  the  major  longitudinal  files.    Variables  entering  tliese 
>  »  - 

regressions  vith  significant  weights  were  retained  for  the  subgroup 

analyses,  whereas  variables  that  failed  to  enter  were  excluded.  Most 

of  the  excluded  variables  concerned  the' students '  expresseci  needs  for 

remedial  help  (variables  35-40  from  Table  3),  plans  for  coUege  extracurricular 

activities  (variables  41-48) ,  high  school  activities  (variabljis  20-27) , 

and  high  school  courses  taken  (variables  28-32).    These  variables  were  excluded 

from  the  subgroup  regressions  to  cut  do\s(i  on  computational  cnts: 

The  various  analyses  are  summarized  in  Table  8.    When  eadh  dependent  variable 
each  file,  each  subgroup,  and  repeated  analyses  (with  and  without  early 
choice  variables)  are  considered,  there  are  a  total  of  2.535  separate 
stepwise  regression  analyses.    Needless  to  say,  proper  execution  of  this 
substantial  data  processing  task  required  a  good  deal  of  planning  and  a 
considerable  amount  of  time  to  scrutinize  the  various  regression  solutions.* 
Since  it  is  clearly  impossible  to  present  detailed  results  of  all  these 
analyses  in  a  coherent  way,  only  the  highlights  will  be  presented  in 
subsiMjuont  chapters.     Pernoni*  tnterosted  in  rosultn  of  Mf)ocific  analyses  are 
advised  to  contact  the  investigators  directly. 


Table  R 
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h  final  teQhnical  consideration  v-as  the  possible  effect  on- the  regression 
results  of  measurement  errors  in  the  independent  variables,    since  error  of 
measuremtent  in  multiple  partial  regression  analyses  can  seriously  bias  the 
estimates  of  financial  aid  effects  on  student  choice,  adjustments  for 
these  errors  were  made  in  most  of  the  student  characteristics,  listed  in 
Table  3  (.i^ve)      The  standard  "correction  for  attenuation"  was  made  in 
all  correlation  coefficients  involving  variables 'for  which  reliabilityi.  . 
estimates  were  available.     (For  a  complete  discussion  of  the  technical  and 
inferential  issues  involved  in  such  corrections  and  for  a  detailed 
description  of  how  the  reliability  estimates  were  determined  for  each 
student's  personal  characteristics,  see  Appendix  B.)  j 

IjBpact  of  Aid  Offers 

A  student's  final  decision  about  what  college  to  attend  may  be  influ- 
enced  by  the  type  and.  amount  of  financial  aid  contained  in  the  packages 
offered  by  competing  institutions.    Indeed,  the  possible  effects  of  real 
offers  on  any  given  student  are  probably  much  greater  than  the  possible 
effects  of  any  new  aid  programs,  simply  because  the  institutional  offer 
is  a  concrete  and  specific  financial  incentive.    Thus,  while  a  student's 
choice  might  be  influenced  by  a  knowledge  that  certain  state  or  federal 
^programs  are  in  existence,  these  programs  probably  take  on  gireater  signifi^ 
canpe  in  the  final  choice  process  which  they  become  patt  of  specific  aid  ' 
packages  offered  by  competing .institutions, 

"   '  ■  -9 

J  » 

Studying  the  impact  of  aid  offers  on  student  choice  presents 
a  number  of  methodological  problems.    To  begin  with,  students  must  first 
be  accepted  for  admission  before  specific  aid  6ffers  are  even  made.  In 
addition,  students  must  be  accepted  by  at  least  .two  institutions  in  order 
to  st<idy  the  comparative  impact  of  competing  offers.     (Thi^  latter  requirement 
eliminates  most  students ,  since  on^y  abdut  half  of  all  students  apply  to 
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more  tlian  one  institution.)    Finally ,  since  the  student's  final , decision  may 
be  influenced  by  institutional  differences  other  than  their  aid  offers  (i.e.  ^ 
one  college  may  be  more  selective  than  the  other) ,  the  effects  of  competing 
aid  of feria  cannot  be  assessed  without  firs t^  taking  into  account  the  possible 
effects  of  differences    in  other  iiistitutiohal  characteristics. 

How  is  it  pos^bie  to  assess  the  impact  of  competing  financial  aid 
offers  while  controlling  for  other  characteristics  qf  the  institutions 
making  the  offers?    Perhaps  the  best  way  to  approach  this  problem  is  to 
imagine  a  group  of  students  who  have  been  accepted  by  institutior]^8  tHat  are 
identical  in  all  respects  except  for  ±heir/of f ers  of  financial  aid.  Under' 
these  conditi.ons  the  unique  effects  of  competing  aid  offers  could  be  esti- 
mated/ Accordingly^  in  our  analysis  we  attempted  to  simulate,  by  means  of 
matching  techniques  and  multivariate  analyses,  a' situation  where  competing 
institutions  were  identical  in  all  respects  except  their  aid  offers. 

Two  types  of  analyses  were  enployed  to  simulate  these  conditions.  In 
*one  analysis  students  were  selected  so  as  to  match  competing  institutions 

oh  all  characteristics.    The  other  type  of  analysis  attempted  to  match  insti- 

t 

O  '.  . 

tutions  on  certain  characteristics  and  to  control  other  institutional  diff- 

\3r0nces  by  sta tisti'ccil  means. 

THe  first  analysis  utilized  only  data  from  the  CIRP  survey  of  entering 

freshmen.     It j^l  be  recalled  that  this  survey  asked  students  to  indicate 

their  most-preferred  institutions  (up  to  three)  other  than  the  one  they 

actually  entered  in  the  fall  of  1975.    For  these  purposes  the  only  students 

used  were  those  who  were  accepted  by  ^t  least  one  other  institution  and 

offere<l  aid  both  by  that  institution  and  by  the  one  entered.    From  this  group 

we  selected  all  students  whose  most  preferred  alternate  institution  was  also 

amor>q  the  CIRP  entering  freshman  sample.    Next,  frequency  distributions  ^£x 
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possible  pairs,  (institution  entered  and  most  preferred ■ alternate)  were  ' 

obtained.    Note  that  for  any  pair  of  .institutiprte  (A  and  B) ,  two  counts 

are  available:    The  number  picking  A  first  and  B  second,  and  the  number  pickirjq 

B  first  and  A  second.    The  amalXer  of  these  two  counts  was  used  as  the  basis 

i  '    ■•        .  .... 

for  selecting  the  final  sampXe  of  students  for  this  analysis.    An  aqual  number 

of  students^  was  selected  randomly  from  the  opposite  p<iir  for  inclusion  in 

final  analysis  sample. 

These  rather  elaborate  sampling  procedures  can  be  better  illustrated 
with  a  concrete  example.    Suppose  that  our  saiqple  included  25  entering  fresh- 
men  at  UCLA  whu  gave  tlje  University  oif  Southern  California  (USC)  as  their      '  * 

second  choice  instituticjh  and  who  were  offered  financial  aid  by  both  insM- 

/        .  •  •  ... 

tutions.    Let  us  assume^  that^ there  wore  10  entering  freshmen,  at  USC  who 


gave  UCLA  as  their  sec^ond  choice  and  who  were  offered  financial  aid  by  both 

*  /  >  «  *  "  . 

institutions.    These /lO  subjects  would  be  Retained  for  the  final. analysis, 
together  with  10  rarklomly  selected  subjects  from  the  25  entering  UCLA.  Note 
that  these  20  subjects,  considered  as  a  group,  nave  institutions  of  entry 
and  most-prefetrre^^  alternates  that  are  perfectly  matched.    In  order  to  reduce 
the  ef  fedtp,  of  any  institutional  pair  on  the  data  analysis ,  no  more  than  30 
subjects  (ISA-B/and  15B-A)\from  any  pair  were  included.    A  total  of  58  diff- 
ferent  pairs  bf  institutions,  representing  a  total  of  566  subjects  wero 
refined  for  this  particular  analysis.  ^ 

A^second  type  of  analysis  was  undertaken  to  examine  the  effects  of 
financial  aid  offers  on  changes  in  institutional  preference  between  the 
senior  year  in  high  school  and  college  entry.    The  dependent  variable  for. 
these  analyses  was  whether  or  not  the  student  actually  enrolled  in  the 
first  choice  college  as  expressed  in  the  12th  grade  survey.    For  this  pur- 
pose  four  subfiles  were  developed  from  the  longitudinal  12th  gride-entering 
freshtiien  data.'   Subjects  were  selected  for  these  subfiles  if  they  satisfied 
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tho  foUowinq  criteria:    they  were  accoptod  by  a4  least  one  alternative 

inat^fcution  (as  reported  on  the  CIRP  entering  freshmen  forrt\) j  they^ were 

offered  financial  aid  by  both  their  entry  inst-itution,  and  their  next-ino.st-  . 

preferred  alternative;  they  listed  at  least  two  institutions  when  they  took 

the  ACT  or  SAT.  in  12th  grade;  their  two  most-preferred  institutions  in.  the 

12th  grade  were  the  saune  as  their  entering  institution  and  nex^-mo8t-»pref erred 

alternate  (but  not  necessarily  in  the  same  order).    In  short,  these  subjects 

* 

included  all  students  (a)  whose  most  preferred  institutions  in  the  12th 
grade  were  also  their  most  preferred  two  institutions  at  the  time  of  appli- 
cation, (b)  who  were  accepted  and  offered  financial  aid  by  both  institutions; 
and  (c)  who  enrolled  at  one  of  the  two*. 

Subjects  who  satisfied  these  criteria  were  divided  into  four  subfiles 
on  the  basis  of  their  two  most  preferred  12th  grade  choices,  as  follows: 
both  public  (N  =  535),  both  private  (N     905  ),  first  public  and  second 
'private  (N  =337),  and  first  private,  second  publico  ^(N  «382)..  .  Separate  analy- 
ses  ot  these  four  fH.es  were  conducted  on  tl?e  assumption  that  the  effects  of 
competing  aid  offers  might  depend  on  the  relative  costs  of  the  two  insti- 
tutions. 

It  will  be  noted  that  these  four  subfiles  are  similar  in  many  respects 
to  the  subfile  developecl  for  the  first  set  of  analyses.    The  critical  dif- 
ference  is  that  t)ie  analysis  is  basically  longitudinal  (it  examines  changes 
In  choice  between  the  l^th  grade  and  college  entry)  And  thet  the  competing 
institution^  are  no^  exactly  matched  ih  terms  of  characteristics  other  than 
£fid  offers.    To  deal  with  this  imperfect  matching,  regression  analyses  were 
employed  in  which  differences  between  the  first  and  second  12th  grade ,pre- 
ferences  were  used  as  independent  control  variables.    Thus,  before  the  ef- 
fects of  competing  aid  offers  were  examined,  the  stepwise  regression  analyses 
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first  controlled  lor  the  effects  on  choice  pf  differ^ences  in  the  following 

characteristics  of  the  12t^  grade  choices: 

'    Tuition  and  fees.  '  S  ■  * 

,  .Selectivity  . 
Enrollment 

Distance  from  student's  home  lo  college 

Predominant  race    (black  or  white) 

Level  (university,  four-year,  twp-year) 

Single  sex  or  c^ed  *         '  ^  * 

In-state  vs.  ^out-of-state  •  .  , 

6nce  the  effects  ot.  these  differential  institutional  characteristics  were 

controlled,  differences  in  the  aid  offers  of. the  tsvo  institutions  were  allowed 

to  enter  the  regression.     In  essence,  this  procedure  perfcits  one  to  examine 

*  ■■  * 

the  effects  of  competing  financiajl  aid  offers  whii;^  holding  constant, the 

effects  of  differential  institutional  characteristics. 

Competing  fiftancial  aid  offers  for  both  sets  of  analyses  were  expressed 

in  several  alternative  ways; 

f- 

•Amount  of  grant  money 

Amount  of  loan  money  ^  . 

Amouht  of  work-study  money 
Total  aid  offered 

Percentage  of  grant  money  in  package 
Percentage  of  doan  money  ^in  package 
Porcc-ntaqe  of  work  study  money  in  package 

•  * 

These  seven  measures  were  expressed  in  three  alternative  ways:     the  raw 
difference  score  between  the  two  measures,  the  log  o^f  the  difference,  ar^d  the 
ratio  between  the  two  measures. 


Chapter  2 


Consistency  and  Change  in  Choice  Behavior 
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Chapter  2  • 
Consistency  and  Chance  In  Choice  Behavior 

This  chapter  sumnarlzes  changM  In  th«^  Atudent  •  s  co],lege  cholcds  from 


the  beginning  of  the  11th  grade  until  college  entry*    Moat  of  th^  findings  to' 
be  presented  are  derived  from  those  students  who  expressed  early  (llth  *  ^ 

and  12th  grade)  choices,  since  it  is  only  these  students  wMo  provide  an 
opportunity  to  assess  changes  in  choice  over  tijne* 

} 

Table  9  shows  how  successful  students  were  in  Implementing  their 
earliest  (11th  grade)  choices.    Almost  three  students  in  ten  (28.8%)  enrolled 
xn  t^e  same  college  named  'as  their  f irstvchoice  two  years  before  (when 

they  toolc  the  PSAT) .    An  additional  10%  "of  the  stidents  enrolled  at  their  11th  ,  ^ 

grade  second  choice  institution-.    Men  are  somewhat  less  successful  than  women 
in  implementing  their  early  choicesr  and  high  ability  students  are  somewhat 

more  successful  than  low  ability  students.    Parental  income  does  not,  tc/any 

« 

significant  degree, .appear  to  be  related  to  student  success  in  implementing 
early  choices. 

By  far  the  most  important  characteristic  affecting  the  student's  chances 

of  implementing  early  choices  is  race.    Chicanos  and  Orientals  have  the  most 

"      *        '  ^ 

success,  whereas  American  Indians  and  Blac)cs  are  least  successful.    As  we 
shall  see  in  a  moment,  these  differences  tee  attributable  in  part  to 
differences  in  the  type/>f  college  initially  chosen  by  different  racial 
groups . '  ^ 

Student  success  in  l|nplementing  12th  grade  choices  is  summarized  in  Table 
10.    As  would  be  expected,  students  are  considerably  more  successful  in  ' 
implementing  these  later  choices.  ^  More  than  two  students  in  fiv6  (41.9%)^ 
actually  enroll  at  the  same  institution  named  as  their  first  choice  when  they 
took  the  SAT  or  ACT,  and  an  additional  25%  enroll  at  one  of  their  other  12th~ 
grade  choices.    Nevertheless,  it  Is  of  some  Interest  that  fully  one-third 
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fluecMS  in  X^pUMnting  Twelfth  Grad*  Choicts 
.(1f«l9ht«d  National  Parcantagat) 
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of  all  students  faids  to  enroll  at  one  of  their  12th-grade  choices*    About  half 
of > this  group  {17 ,7%    of  all  students)  simply  failed  to  apply  to  any  of  the 
colleges  they  named  when  they  took  the  college  admissions  test.    About  5%  of 
all  students  applied  to  but  were  not  accepted  by  one  or  more  of  their  preferred 
institutions,  and  about  11%  were  accepted  by  at  least  one  but  decided  to 

I  ;^  • 

/ 

enroll  elsewhere.    These  results  suggest  that  perhaps  one-fourth  of  all  ' 
students  make  major  changes  in  their  college  preferences  fairly  lAte  in  the 
choice  process.    Presumably  it  is  this  group  for  whom  financial  aid  offers 
may  play  a  significant  role  in^last-minute  decisions  about  which  college  to 
attend.  .       ^  ' 

Breakdovms  of  12th  grade  choices  by  student  type  pr^xluce  a  pattern  of  changee 
similar  to  that  fourtd  with  lltnjgrade  choices.    Women  are  somewhat  more 
successful  -than  men  in  implementing  their  12th  grade  choices  and  high  ability 
students  £u:e  more  successful  than  low  ability  students.    Relationships  with 
parental  income  however,  are  inconsistent.    Somewhat  surprisingly,  among 
those  who  apply ^  their  preferred  institution (s) ,  high  ability  students  are 
not  nnich  m^»6  successful  than  low  abil^i^y  students  in  gaining  admission.  As^ 
we  shall  see  (below),  this  result  occurs  because  hi^h  ability  students  prefer 
much  more  selective  colleges. 

ivelf th-qrade  results  for  different  racial  subgroups  kXso  parallel 
11th  grade  results  although  there  are  some  differences  worth  noting.    While  v 


Orientals  are  relatively  successful  and  Blacks  r^^itively  unsuco^asful 

in  implementing  both  11th  and  12th  grade  choices,  Chicanos  eure  actually  less 

i 

successful  in  implementing  12th-yrade  choices  than  they  are  in  implementing 
llth-grade  choices.    One  possible  explanation  for  this  anomaly  id  that 
Chicanos •  preference  for  two-year  colleges  drops  of f' dramatically  between 
11th  and  12th  grade  (see  below)  •    Apparently,  Chicario^tudents  during  their 
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\ 

senior  year  in  high  school  are  encouraged  to  aspire  to  four-year  colleges 
other  than  the  lopal  community  college,  but  when  the  time  comes  to  apply 
for  admission,  the  selective  admission  policies  of  the  public  four-'year 
colleges  and  universities  discourages  them  and  they  opt  instead  for  the  local 
conmunity  college. 

the  cost  of  the  students'  preferred  colleges  at  different  choice  points 
is  shown  in  Table  11.    Students  aspire  to  somewhat  more  expensive  colleges 
than  they  actually  enter.    Interestingly  enough,    11th  and  12th  grade  choices 

7 

are  roughly  comparable  In  terms  of  cost.    Apparently,  the  issue  of  co<*t  does 
not  affect  the  student •s  thinking  until  lat^  In' the  decision  process,  other 
evidence  (see  below)  suggests  that  these  late  changes  from  more  to  less  costly 
colleges^  reflect  primarily  a  shift  from  private  to  public  institutions. 

High  ability  students  aspire  to  much  more  costly. institutions  than  any 
other  student  subgroup.    Chicanos  choose  by  far  the  least  expensive  colleges 
(primarily  camnunity  colleges) .    Compared  to  otHer  racial  groups,  Orientals 
attend  the  most  expensive  colleges  ^-  more  than  $100  more  expensive,  on  the 

r 

average,  than  colleges  attended  by  white  students.    What  is  also >interes.ting 
about  the, Oriental  students'  pattern  of  changes  is  that  the  colleges  they 
actually  enter  cost  about  as  much  as  their  preferred  colleges  in  11th  and 
12th  grades. 

From  ^  financial  aid  perspective,  perhaps  the  roost  significant  conclusion 
to  be  drawn  from  Table  11  is  that  parental  income  is  a  less  impor  ant  determinant 
of  the  cost  of  the  college  attended  than  is  ability;    The  mean   »ost  of  the 
colleges  entered  by  high  ability  students  is  nearly  $650  more  tjhan  the  cost  of 
colleges  entered  by  students  in  the  lowest  ability  group;  the  comparable 
cost  difference  for  students  in  the  highest  and  lowest  income  categories  is  less 

r 
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First  Chojc*  Coll«q«  i'r^ 
11th  12th  collage 
gradtt       grad*  antry 


Mean  off  Preferred  Collages 
11th       12th  college 
g^ade     grade  entry 


All  students 

By  Sex 

cien 
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By  Ability 
low 

ciiddle  ' 
high  ^ 
very  high  . 

By  Raijg 

♦ 

Khite 
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'  .Jjaerican  Indian 
Oriental 
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By  Parental  Income 
low 
'  middle 

hiqh 

vt-ry  hiqh 


1044 


1064 
1025 


1043' 


1073 
1016 


893 


92r- 
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847 

708 

D 1  1^ 

1120 

1088 

947 

1464 

1452 

1353 

1048 

1049 

902 

1023 

1003 

872 

919^ 

791 

881 

1048 

1040 

1023 

405 

604 

485 

950 

914 

728 

892 

952 

812 

1016 

1028 

880 

1182 

1137 

1006 

1065 

1070 

9Ci4 

1100 

1112 

• 

982 

1034 

1032 

928 

865 

866 

777 

993 

997 

868 

1136 

1137 

1006 

1493 

1519 

1413 

» 

1073 

1078 
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1010 

1017 

960 

934 

1030 

1010 

* 

1150 

1236 

1191 

^  536 

618 

662 

960 

1006 

837 

936 

968 

867 

1069 

1058 

9II6 

1196 

1170 

1062 

than  $300.    Similar  differences  in  the  comparative  effects  of  ability  and 
parental  income  euro  apparent  in  the  11th  grade;    The  mean  cost  of  the 
most  preferred  college  of  the  highest  and  lowest  ability  groups  differs 
by  more  than  $600,  as  compared  to  a  difference  of  less  than  $250  between  the 
highest  and  lowest  income  groups. 

Table  12  shows  the  distance  from  the  student's  home  to  those  colleges 
preferred  at  various  points  in  time.    The  .general  pattern  is  clear:    As  the 
time  to  enroll  approaches,  studen'ls  increasingly  prefer  colleges  closer  to 
home.    On  the  average,  early  11th  grade  choices  are  70  miles  farther  from  ' 
home  than  the  college  actually  entered  tWo  years  later.    Men  show  somewhat 
qroator  shifts  toward  colleges  near  home  than  do  women,  pbssibly  because  their 
early  clK>ices  are  more  than  80  miles  farther  from  home  thai)  early  choices  of 
the  women.    The  largest  shifts,  however,  occur  among  Blacks,  who  actually 
attend  colleges  nearly  150  miles  closer  to  home  than  those  they  most  prefer  in 
the  11th  grade. 

As  would  be  expected  ,  the  csol leges  Chicanos  attend  are  closer  to  home 
than  those  of  any  other  racial  subgroup,  whereas  the  colleges  Orientals 
attend  are  much  farther  (twice  as  far)  from  home  as  those  of  any  other  racial 
subgroup.     Studeht  ability  and  parental  income  both  show  aui.a^iij  relationships 
to  the  distance  from  home  of  the  student's  college.'    Students  in  the  lowest 
ability  and  income  groups  attend  colleges  that  are  closest  to  home  (average 
distance  about  100  miles) ,  whereas  students  in  the  highest  ability  and  income 
categoriefi  attend  colleges  more  than  twice  as  far  from  home.    As  was  the  case 
with  college  costs,  ability  is  more  strongly  associated  with  distance  than 
is  parej^tal  income. 

The  selectivity  of  students'  college  choices  at  various  points  in  time  is 
shown  in  Table  13,     Not  surprisingly,  students  end  up  enrolling  at  somewhat 
less  selective  colleges  than  they  initially  aspire  to.    The  average  drop 
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Table  12 

• 

Changes  in  Cholca  Behavior; 

r 

♦ 

Dlstanca  ^rom  Horn  to  Collage 

(Weighted  National  Means  in  Miles) 

- 

rirst  Choic«  Coll«q«  in 
11th        12th      coll«g«  • 
gr«d«       grad*  entry 

Mean  of  Preferred  Colleges 
11th       12  th  college 
gi;ade     grade  entry 

••t 

f 
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• 

r 
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• 

• 
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high 

241. 
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very  high 
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.  285 
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217 
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Black 

312 

224 
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American  Indian 
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256 

Oriental 
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394 
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Chicane 
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By  PgLrental  Incog\» 
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144 

Very  hiqh 
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244 
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Changas'in  caioica  Btthavlor: 

♦   '  Sttlftctlvlty 

.  (Weighted  Natlonil  Means  —  SAT  V+M  of  Entering  Freshnien) 

\ 

• 

V 

First  Choica  Collage  in 
11th        12th  college 
frade^      grade  entiry 

»  ■                                                                            *  * 

Mean  of  Preferred  Colileqet " 
11th       12ih  collc9« 
gi^ade     grade    '  entry 
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4 

in  sttlectlvlty  between  early  choices  and  college  actually  ent^fred  is  about 
60  SAT  points  (verbal  ^  inathematlcal) •    High  ability  students'  choices 

/■■■■■■    .  :  .  -• 

.show  the  snallest  drops  In  selectivity  between  11th  grade  and  college  entry;  low 
ability  students,  on  the  other' hand,  appear  to^have  the  most  unrealistic 

^early  choices;"  *  ^  .  ^ 

As  %#ould  be  expec*ted|  selectivity  of  the  college  entered  is  more  strongly 

related  to  ability  than  to  any  other  student  characteristic.  (This 

relationship  lb  I  of  courie,  somewhat  circular,  rglven  that  selectivity  is 

defined  as  the  inean  ability  of  the  students  vrtio  actually  enter  the  college.) 

Parental  income  is  also  correlated  with  selectivity  (about  100  |>olnts 

difference  between  the  highest  and  lowest  Income  levels) ,  although  the 

relationship  with  ability  is  much  stronger  (about  200  points) • 

Amonq  the  various  ethnic  groups.  Blacks  and  Chlcanbs. enter  the  lea^t 

selecti\^e  institutions  and  Orientals  the  most  selective.    Orientals  also 

appear  to  hav%^ the  most  realistic  early  choices,  with  only  a  19  point* drop 

in  selectivity  ifetwecn  their  early  11th  grade  choices  and  the  college  actually 

entered  two  years  lalter. 

Table  14  shows  changes  in  student  preference  for  private  institutions  and 

for  Institutions  located  in  the  student's  home  state.    Fewer  students  end. up 

in  privatfc  instftutions  thai^  would  be  suggestjed  by  their  early  choices. 

This-  changi,  howevec,  occurs  entirely  during  the  interval  between  12th  grtfde  and 

college  entry  (a  slight  increase  in  preference  for  private  institutions 

occurs  during  the  interval  between  11  th  and  12th  grade).-   Ability,  once 

again,  shows  a  stronger  relationship  to  preference  for  a  private  Inatitutlon 

*  * 
than  parental  inc.cme 5    The  highest  and  lowst  ability  groups  differ  by  more 

than  20  percentage  points,  as  compared  to  only  a  10  percentage  point  difference 

between  students  in  the  highest  anA  lowest  income  levels.    Both  of  th6se 
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Changes  in  Choice  Behavior: 


Preference  for  Private  Institution*  and  In-State  Location 
(Weighted  National  Percentages) 
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1 
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/ 
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1 
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student  characteristics  have  what  appears  to  be  a  curvilinear  relationship 
to  qhoosinq  a  private  college,  with  the  largest  difference  occurring  between 
the  high  and  Very  high  levels-,    Hlacka  show  the  atrongest  predilection 
for  private  institutional  whereas  Chicanoa  and  American  Indiana  ar^  the  least 
likely  racial  groups  to  ^ittend  private  collegesi.    The  Rpttern  of  change  over^ 
ti»e  for  Chicanes,  however,  is  unique:    Instead  of  allowing  a'  steadily  ^ 
declinin^^  iiitereat  in  private  institutions,  Chicanoa  show  an  increasing  , 
interest  with  time:    More  than  twlce^as  many  Chicanos  enter  private  institutions 
as  prefer  them  in  3»lth  grade.-  , 

■  ■ 

Results  for  the  state  pf,  the  first  choice  college  are  generally  consistent 

•  ii     '  '  ' 

.with  the  results  for  distance  from  home  (Table  12) :    More  students  end  up 

attending  college  in  their  home  state  than  would  be  expected  from  their 

early  preferences.    Blacks  have  the  largest  increases  over  the  two  year 

interval  (nearly  13%) ,  whereas  fewer  ^idntals  acttially  end  up  attending 

college  ^n  their  home  state  than  would  be  Qxpecte4  from  their  early  preferences. 

4 

Attending  cpllege-out-of-state,  like  distance  from  home,  is  ]positively 
related  to  bot;h  ability  and  parental  income.  Ability  shows  a  sliohtly 
stronger  relationship  than  parental  income.  '  . 

Table  15  show^  changes  in  the  students*  preferences  for  two-year  colleges 
^nd  universities  (the  percentage  choosing  four-year  colleges  can  be  compu4:ed 
9lmply  be  adding  the  percentages  choosing  two-year  colleges  and  universities 
and  subtracting  the^'a4im  fromuOO).    Changes  in  preference  for  these  major 

fx 

InQtitutional  typ^s  are  among  the  largest  for  any  college  choice  measure. 
The  trend  between  11th  grade  and  college  entry  is  away  from  uniyersities  and 
toward  two-yeaur  colleges.    Nearly  three  times  as  many  students  actually  enter 
two-year  colleges  <29.2%)  as  initially  aspire  to  them  in  the  111th  grade  (10.4%). 
At  the  same  time,  the  number  actually  enrc)lling  in  universities  (29.R%)  is 
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Preferences  for  2-Year  Colleges  aiid  Universities 

(Weighted  National  Percentages) 
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much  smaller  than  the  number  expressing  a  preference  for  universitie's 

two  years  earlier  (49.4%) .    Although  .tnbse  changes  begin  between  the  11th 

and  the  12th  grade ,  by  far  the  greatest  change  occurs  between  college 

* 

admissions  testing  in  the  12th  grade  and  college  entry.    Increases' in 

*  \' 

•  •"  ' 

two-year  college  choices  during  this  interval  are  very  close  in  magnitude 

to  the  decreases  in  university  choices.    Thus,  preferences  for  four-year 

coxlege  show  very  little  change  over  ^he  two-year  interval.  \ 

Once  again,  student  ability  is  more  strongly/ rfelated  than  other  student 
charactei'istics  to  choosinq  a  university  over  a  two-yoar  co,llGqAr    U:>w  ability 
students  enrolling  in  two-year  colleges  outnumber  those  in  universities  by 
more  than  three-to-one,  whereas  students  of  very  high  ability  enrolling 
in  universities  outnumber  those  in  two-year  colleges  by  mor^  than  eight- 
to-one.    Student  ability  is  also  related  to  changes  in  preference:  Between 
11th  grade  and  college  entry,  low  ability  students  show  much  larger  increases 
in  preferences  for  two-year  colleges  J.29%)  -  than  do  students  of  very  high 
ability  (4%);  at  the  same  time,  low  ability  students  show  much  larger- 
declines,  in  preference  for  universities  (26%)  than  do  studerits  of  very  high 
<^ility  (8%).    Jiroilar  differential  changes  occur  across  income  groups, 
although  the  differences  are  not  as  pronounced.  \ 

American  Indians  showed  by  far  the  largest  temporal  shifts  in  preference 
for  two-year  colleges  over  universities, » with  a  41%  increase  for  two-year*  • 
colleges  being  accompanied  by  a  52%  decrease  for  universities.  (Hiese 
trends  should  be  interpreted  with  caution,  however,  given  the  relatively 
small  sample  of  American  Indians.)    At  the  time  of  college  entry,  Chicanos 
and  American  Indians  are  most  heavily  concentrated  in  two-year  'colleges, 
whereas  Orientals  are  the  leaht  likely  group  to  enroll  in  two-year  colleges  . 
and  the  most  likely  to 'enrol  1  ir.  universities.    Orientals  are  twice  as 
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likely  asj^^ white  students  and  seven  times  more  likely  than  Chicanos  to  enroll 
In  universities.  ^  .  ^ 

Changes  in  preference  for  two  other  typos  of  institutions —  predominantly 
rilack  and  reliqious  institutions  —  are  shownr  in  Table  16.    Preference  for 
predominantly  Black  institutions  shows  little  change  over  the  two  year  intervals 

r     '        ,    •  • 

As  would  be  expected,  the  only  studerft  subgroup  showing  much  preference  * 
for  this  type  of  institutiqn  is  Biack  students,  with  about  one  out  of  three, 
enrolling^ at  V  predominantly  Black,  restitution.    The  tendency  ^or  low  ability 
and  low  income  students  to  show  some  p^diTection  for  predominantly  BlacK 
institutions  is  not  surprising,  given  the  heavy  concentration  of  Black 
students  in  these  subgroups. 

•Preference  for  a  religiously  affiliated  institution  showed  very  little 

change  over  the  two-year  interval.    There  was  a,.sli,ght  tendency  for  the  more 

5  .  *  •  ' 

able  and  more  affluent  students  to  show  increasing  interest  in  religiously 

I 

affiliated  institutions,  although  the  trends  were  very  modest •  Among 
ethnic  groups  Whites  and  Chicanos  are  most  likely  to  enter  religiously 
affiliated  institutions.    Trie  percentage  of  Chicanos  entering  such  institutions 
(7.3t)  represents  a  substantial  increase  over  the  percentage  preferring 
such  institutions  two  yea^s  earlier  in  11th  grade  (2.6%)  •* 

Table  17  shows  changes  in  preference  for  institutions  of  differing 
selectivity.  -Preference  for  private  institutions  of  low  selectivity  —  the 
?;o-called  "invisible"  colleges  (Astin  and  Lee,  1971)        shows  a  pattern  very 
tiimilar  to  thn  pattt'Vn^  for  religiously  affiliated  institutions  (Table  16)  . 

K 

(Itioro  is,  of  coursr,  come  overlap  between  the«e  two  groups  of  private 
institutions.)     Students  show  few  changes  over  time  in  preference  for  such 
institutions,  and  differences  among  subgroupfi  are  relatively  small. 
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Table  16 

Chanqes  in  Choice  Behavior: 

Preference  for  Black  and  Religious  Institutions 
•  * 
(Weighted  National  Percentagea) 
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BlacK  Institution 


First  Choice  a 
Religiously  Affiliated 
Institution 


<• 

i;,th 

giade 

12th 
grade 

college 
entry 

11th 
grade  ' 

12th 
grade 

college 
entry 

All  Students 

2.1 

2.6  • 

2.1 

* 

/  7.9 

9.4 

8.3 

By  Ssx 

men 

1.5 

'2.1 

1.5 

5.9 

8:2 

7.6 

women 

2.6 

3.1 

2.7 

10.0 

10.4 

8.9 

By  Ability 

low 

6.9 

7.4 

7.2 

8.0 

8.2 

6.6 

middle 

high 

1.3 
0.4 

1.6 
1.5 

,  1.3 

•  b.2 

c 

8.7 
6.9 

10. 3 
.9.2 

8  9 
8.8 

very  high 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

7.6 

9.2 

9.3 

By  Rac« 

> 

•> 

White 
Black 

0.2 
28.4 

0.7 
31.9 

0.1' 
32.2 

8.2 

3.7  ■ 

10.1'  .' 
'3.3 

8.8 
4.4 

American  Indian 

0.0 

0.0 

4.8 

2.6 

1.2 

1.  : 

Oriental 

n  n 

/  • 

i  •  D 

J  .  J 

Chicano 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

2.6 

7.i 

> 

7.3 

Bv  Parental  Incomt* 

low 

6.9 

7.9 

7.7 

• 

5.6 

7.4 

7.1 

middle 

2.1 

2,9 

2.2 

• 

7.1 

9.7 

8.3 

'  high 

1.1 

1.1 

1.2 

7.7 

8.9 

8.5 

very  high 

1.0 

1.3 

1.0 

8.1  ' 

9.4 

8.« 
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Table  17 
CiiAngoB  In  Clioic9  Ooltavior : 
Preference  for  Institutional  Types  by  Selectivity 


Pirst  Cioice 
Private  Institution 
of  Low  Sc'loctivity 
11th     12th  college 
grade    grade  entry 


Firft  Choice 
Highly  Selective 
Private  Institution 
11th     12th  college 
grade    grade  entry 


First  Choice  a 

Soloctivo  Public  Univorsity 

11th     12th  college 

grade    grade  entry 


All  StU(]ents 

7.3 

9.0 

10.5 

14.8 

13  8 

8  3 

O.J 

1 Q  n 

1 7   O  * 

ion 

X  ,A  .  \J 

men  / 

6.2 

7.6 

9.1 

18  2 

XO  •  w 

1  n  3 

Xw  .  A 

*  «' .  D 

X  J  •  3 

women 

B.3 

8.3 

11.9 

HQ 

XX  .  *i 

V 

Q  .  3 

17 

1  C  Q 

'    1 A  A 
XU  .  O 

By  Ability 

• 

low 

7  7 

12  ft  ' 

o .  o 

10.^ 

Z.b 

middle 

7.4 

8.6 

13.6  ^ 

10.8 

10  0 

^  .  X 

XQ  .  D 

hiqh 

7.9 

8.5 

9.8 

18.  2 

16  7 

X  w  •  # 

10  8 
X  w  .  o 

OA  A 

ZZ  •  X 

xo .  u 

V(»ry  hiqh 

6.1  ' 

5.0 

4.8 

i/i  n 

O'l  .  H  - 

Z  J  .  D 

O/l  1 

Z4 . 1 

OO  A 

ZZ .  b 

» 

py  Raco 

.  r 

# 

White 

6.9 

7.7 

10.6 

15.4 

14.2 

8.3 

20.5 

18.7 

12.7  ^ 

Black 

8.3 

6.1- 

7.7 

11.4 

it 

12.9 

6.4 

10.6 

9.9 

4.3 

American  Indian 

7.6 

10.0'^ 

14,3 

9.7' 

2.9 

7.1 

13.5 

10.0 

1.4 

Oriental 

7.1 

^5.6 

12.0 

16.6 

15.5 

17.7 

44.4 

48.3 

44.4 

Chicano 

2.6 

6.0 

4.1 

8.4 

5.7 

13.9 

8.0 

3.4 

By  Parental  Income 

low 

10.1 

9.6 

9.8 

10.6 

8.6 

4.5 

V 

16.1 

11.7 

5.8 

^  middle 

5.9 

5.9 

9.4 

9.1 

12.1 

5.5 

17.2 

15.9 

8.2 

o 

7.4 

8.5 

6.3 

13.1 

12.2 

7.2 

20.6 

19.5 

10.6  ^ 

^  V 

'T"*™  very  high 

7.6 

7.6 

7.4 

2Q.6 

18.0 

12.4 

23.3 

20.9 

.1.7.7 

\ 
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R^^^sults  for  highly  selective  private  Institutions  and  selective,  public 
universities  follow  very  slmilai:  patterns.    Considering  that  these  two 
groups  are  mutually  exclusive  (I.e.,  choosing  one  precludes  choosing  the 
other)  ^  the  fact  that  the  i>atterns  are  very  similar  Is  remarkable. 
Apparent;ly,  Institutional  selectivity  is  a  major  factor  influencing 
student. choice  independent  of  other  institutional  characteristics.  Temporal 

( • 

changes  follow  the  pattern  shown  earlier  for  institutional  selectivity,,  private 

institutional  choice,  and  choice  of  a  university:    Fewer  students  enter 

such  institutions  than  one  would  expect  from  early  choicer .    Moreover,  the 

declines  between  Llth  and  12th  grade  are  much  smaller  than  the  declines 

between  l2th  grade  and  college  entry.  ,  . 

»  * 
Ability  is  more  closely  associated  with  choosing  a  selective  public 

university  or  selective  private  college  t^n  any  other  student  characteristic: 

Half  of  the  students  in  the  v^ry  high  ability  group  enroll  at  one  of  'these 

two  types,  as  contrasted  to  less  than  5%  of  low  ability  students.  About 

30%  of  the  students  in  the  very  high  Income  group  enroll  in  such  institutions, 

compared  to  about  10%  of  low  Income  students.    Once  again,  student  £iblllty 

turns  out  to  be  a  more  important  correlate  of  choice  than  parental  income. 

'    Of  all  racial  groups.  Orientals  show  the  most  distinctive  pattern:  '62% 

enroll  at  either  a  highly  selective  private  institution  or  a  selective^ 

public  university.    Further,  Orientals'  early  choices  are  almost  Identical 

to  their  flnrfl  pattern  of  enrollment,  suggesting  oftce  again  that  this, racial 

qroup^ls  characterized  by  much  more  realistic  early  college  choices  than 

other  ethnic 'i  groups.    Chlcanos  are  the  only  racial  group  showing  a  contrasting 

pattern  for  the  two  institutional  types:    A  siobstantial  decline  in  preference 

for  selective  public  universities  is  accompanied  by  a  slight  increase  in 

preference  for  highly  selective  private  institiitions  between  llth^grade  and 

college  entry • 
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Studonta  Without  Early. Choices 

While  it  Is  not  possible  to  assess  changes  In  choice  behavior  for 
students  who  expressed  no  early  college  choices,  It  Is  of  Intr^rest  to 
determine  If  the  types  of  colleges  they  actually  enter  differ  from  the 
colleges  entered  by  students  who  express  early  choices.    Table  18  shows  the 
characteristics  of  the  college  entered  for  students  with  and  without  early  - 
choices.    The  two  patterns  of  Institutional  characteristics  are  quite  similar « 
although  there  are  certain  differences.    Students  with  no  early  preferences 
are  more  likely  to  end  up  attending  two-year  colleges  and  less  likely  to 
enroll  In  universities.    Somewhat  surprisingly,  they  are  also  slightly  more 
likely  to  enroll  out-of-state  axxJ  at  highly  selective  private  colleges,  and 
the  average  cost  of  the  colleges  they  attend  Is  slightly  higher  than  the 
average  cost. of  the  colleges  entered  by  students  with  eatly  choices. 
Apparently,  students  who  express  no  early  college  preferences  ax;e  a  highly 
diverse  group  that  comprises  siibstantlal  numbers  of  students  bound  for 
community  colleges  as  well  as  relatvely  large  numbers  ijjbo  will  enrdll  out- 
of-state  in  highly  selective  private  institutions. 


\ 


« 
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Table  18 


CharacteristicB  of  College  Entered  for  Students 
With  and  Without  11th  Grade  or  12th  Grade  Choices 


♦ 

Percent  or 

Mean  Among  Students 

College 

Characteristics 

With  both  11th  and 
12th  grade 
choices 

Without  11th  and/or 
12th  grade  choices 

Weiqhted 

Unweiqh Led 

Weiqhted 

Unweighted 

Tuition  and  fees 

$882 

1307 

963 

1484 

Distance  from  home  to  college 

146  miles 

206 

153 

212 

Selectivity 

958 

1041 

952 

1054 

Located  in  home  state 

80.3% 

69 .4% 

f  f  •V^ 

b  J  .  3% 

Privately  controlled 

26.2% 

47.6% 

26.5% 

49.4% 

Two-year  college 

29.9% 

5.9% 

37.8% 

7.2% 

University 

29.5% 

45.3% 

21.9% 

39.6% 

Nonselective  private 

.6.4% 

10.3% 

5.7% 

10.5% 

Highly  selective  private 

8.1% 

20.3% 

9.9% 

2^.6% 

Selective  public  university 

11.4% 

17.3% 

8.5% 

15.4% 

Predominantly  Black 

2.2% 

3!4% 

1.0% 

1.9% 

Religiously  affiliated 

8.1% 

13.7% 

8.1% 

13.2%  • 
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Chapter  3 
Summary  of  Regression  Analyses 

To  famiUariiG  the  reader  with  the  type  of  analysis  that  provides  the 
major  empirical  basis  for  this  report,  a  typical  regression  analysis  has  been 
summarized  in  Table  19.    Here  we  have  employed  one  of  the  more  critical 
dependent  v.riablos:    enrolling  in  a  private  versus  public  college.  Indep- 
endent variables  incorporate  early  choice  information  only  from  the  11th 
grade  (i.e.,  measures  cff  12th  grade  choices  have  not  been  included).    Thus,  the 
regression  involves  the  use  of  11th  grade  data  to  predict  whether  or  not 
a  student  will  enroll  in  a  private  college  two  years  later.    Note  that  th6 
group  used  here  is  the  "all  students"  sample  from  the  Il-l2-fre8hman  file,  (N-ig,220) 
but  that  the  ^ctu^l  sample  usedj  in  the  regression  is  somewhat  smaller  (N- 7,240) 
because  studejhts'with  no  lUh  grade  choices  or  with  missing  data  have  been  omitted. 

The  fina^  multiple  correlation  of  .49  indicates  that  entry  to, a  private 
institution  ,tan  be  predicted  with  only  modest  accuracy  from  choice  information 
collected  two  years  earlier'.    Only  those  independent  variables  that  entered 
the  stepwi/se  regression  are  shown  in  Table  19.    Coefficients  shown  in  the 
first  colt^n  are  the  simple  correlations  between  each  independent  variable 
and  -zhe  d0pendent  (choice)  variable  (entered  a  private  versus  public 
institution) .    The  second  column  shows  the  standardized  regression  coefficients 
in  the  final  multiple  regression  equation.    Not  surprisingly,  preferring  a 
private  college  in  the  llth  grade  carries  by  far  the  largest  weight  in 
predicting  whether  the  student  will  actually  enter  a  private  college  two 
y<Mrs  l  uer.     However,  ono  othexT  early  choice  variable  -  the  mean  tuition  of 
.111  nth  grade  choices  ->  also  carries  a  substantial  weight.    This  means  that, 
oven  after  controlling  for  whether  the  student's  first  choice  is  public  or 
private,  the  average  tuition  of  the  early  choice  set  also  carries  substantial 
weignt.    Much  smaller  positive  weights  are  associated  with  the  mean  distance 
of  the  early  choice  set  from  home,  the  prestige  of  the  first  choice,  and  the 
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Table  19 

Sumnary  of  a  Typical  Regression  Analysis: 
Predicting  Efnrollment  in  a  Private  College  from  11th  Grade  data  (N»7,240  ) 

(Final  R  -  .49) 


Predictor 


Simple  r 
with  Entering 
A  Private  College 


Standardized 
Regressioiv  Weight  (B) 
in  Final  Equation 


Student  Personal  Character! sties 

Attended  private  high  school 
PSAT  verbal  8cor« 
Mother's  education 
High  school  grades 
Ethnicity:  Chicano 
Ethnicity:  White 

11th  grade  college  choices 

First  choice  private 
Mean  tuition,  of  all  choices 
Mean  size  of  all  choices 
First  choice  in  home  state 
Prestige  of  first  choice 
Mean  distance  from  home  of 
all  choit:es 

liocal  Higher  Education  Environment 

Distance  to  nearest  public 

black  college 
Distance  to  nearest  nonselective 

public  university 
Distance  to  nearest  public 

four-year  college 
Distance  to  nearest  selective 

public  university  , 

Financial  Aid  Variables 

Received  a  DEOG  (yes  or  no) 
Amount  of  BEOG  received 

StatR  BEOG  dollars  per  student 
total  federal  grant  dollars  per 
student  in  the  state 


.16 
.15 
.12 
.07 
.05 
.01 


.43 
.39 
-.23 
.19 
.10 

.10 


.15 
.10 
.0?' 
.01 

.12 
.14 

.00 

.11 


.06 
.05 
«06 
.03 
.05 
.04 


.25 
.14 
-.06 
.03 
.04 

.03 


.11 
.04' 
.02 
.11, 

.11 
.05 

* 

.05 


Partial  correlations  (variables  not  allowed  uo  enter  equation) 
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first  choice  being  in        student's  home  state;  the  mean  size  of  the  early 
choice  set  carries  a  negative  weight.    This  latter  result  means  simply  that, 
even  after  controlling  for  whether  the  student's  early  choice  is  public 
or  private,  preferring  smaller  rather  than  larger  institutions  in  the  11th 
grade  increases  the  student's  chances  of  ending  up  in  a  private  college. 
Apparently,  preference  for  private  institutions  reflects  in  part  a  preference 
for  sma^  rather  than  large  institutions. 

A  number  of  personal  characteristics  entered  the  regression  equation  with 
small  weights.    Students  who  are  most  likely  to  attend  private  colleges 
are  tfibse  whoj  attend  private  high  schools,  have  high  verbal  ibility  and  good 
grades  in  scheol,  have  highly  educated  mothers,  and  are  either  Chicano 
or  White.  > 

Four 'characteristics  of  the  student's  local  higher,  education  environment 
ent^ered  the  regression  with  positive  weights.    Since  these  measures 
indicate  the  distance  from  the  student's  hom^  to  various  types  of  public 
institutions,  the  c6efficients  can  be  interpreted  to  mean  that  students  will 

r  '  '  ' 

f  ^ 

be  more  likely  to  enter  a  private  institution  if  there  are  not  public  four- 
ye^ir  colleges  or  universities  iw  the  vicinity.    Among  othjBr  things,  these 
results  imply  that' private  institutiors  will  have  a  difficult  time  recruiting 
students  yho  live  near  public  four-year  colleges  or  universities. 

The  last  category  of  independent  variables  included  various  ^neasures  of 
financial  aid  that  showed  significant  partial  coi:relaticris  with  choosing 
a  private  college  after  all  other  independent  variables  had  been  allowed 
to  enter  the  regression. ^  The  first  two  BEOG  measures  indicate  that  students 
who  receive  basic  grarrts  are  more  likely  to  enroll  in  private  institutions. 
(The  possible  meaning  of  these  results  will  be  discusst^d  subsequently  in 
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*chaptttr7.)    Th«  final  t%ro  financial  aid  varlablaa  are  state  level  meaaurea, 
both  of  which  are  positively  associated  with  entering  a  private  college. 

Because  of  the  large  number  of  dependent  variables  and  the  many  regressions 
run  with  each  variable,  it  war  not  feaalble  to  develop  separate  tables  similar 
to  Table  19  for  each  analysis.  Mtather,  in  subsequent  chapters  only  the  major 


highlights  from  the  many  analyses  will  be  presented  in  any  detail.  The 
criteria  used  to  select  thcT  particular  analyses  to  be  reported  in  detail 
are  discussed  later  on  in  t^is  chapter.  $ 

Table  20  svnaoarizee  the  regression  analyses  conducted  with  the  11th 
grade'-l2th  grade  longitudinal  file  comprising  approximately  1,000  students 
from  each  state.    Note  that  different  dependent  variab].es  can  be  predicted 
with  varying  degrees,  of  accuracy  from  early  choice  data.    Hie  poorest 
predictions  ocCur  for  the  first  thr^'variables.    This  result  Is  not  surprising, 
in  View  of  the  fact  that  these  are  the  only  variables  for  which  no  appropriate 
**prete8t"  was  available  in  the  11th  grade  data.    Note  also  that  predictions 


for  those  students  who  expressed  no  11th  grade  choices  are  consistently  poorer 
than  predictions  involving  students  who  provided  11th  grade  choices.  Once 
again)  this  result  is  to  be  expected,  since  "pretest"  choices  were  not. 
available  for  these  students. 

Results  of  the  analysis  summarized  in  Table  20,  together  with  results  from 
analyses  inVblving  other  longitudinal  files i  showed  thai:  several  dependent 
(choici^)  variables  w^re  sufficiently  redundant  to  obviate  the  need  for  > 
reporting  results  for  all  dependent  variables.    For  example,  applying  to  the 
first  choice  college  arid  acceptance  by  the  first  choice  college  showed  results 
that  were  virtually  indistinguishable  from  the  lesulta  obtained  with  entry 
to  the  first  choice  college.    Similarly,  regressions  using  bhe  mean  choice 
iMasures  (tuition,  size,  selectivity ,  and  distance)  produced  results  almost 
identical  to  those  obtainefl  using  measuti^s  of  tho  first  choice*  Inf^liitution. 


v. 
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Table  20 

Summary  of  Regresbions; 
11th  Grade-12th  f.rade  Data  With  1,000  Students  per  State 


Dependent  (Choice)  Variable 


Final  R  Among  StudantB 


With  11th 
grade  choice 
(N-28,931) 


With  and 
Without  ChoicM 
VN»43,622) 


Consistency  in  college  choice:    11th  to  12th  grade  ' 

First  choice  same  in  11th  and  12th  grades 
r*irst  11th  grade  choice  among  12th  grade  choices 
Either,  11th  grade  choice  among  12th  grade  choices 

Characteristics  of  12th  grade  choices 
Mean  tuition  and  fees 
Mean  size 

Mean  selectivity  (SAT  V+M  of  entering  freshmen) 
Mean  distance  from  home 

\ 

Characteristics  of  first  12th  grade  choice 
Two-year  college 
University 

Privately  controlled 
'     Religiously  affiliated 
Predominantly  Black 

Selective  public  university  (SAT  V+M  above  1049) 
Hinhly  soloctivr  private  institution  (SAT  V+M  above  1174) 
Nonselective^  private  insti tution  (SAT  V+M  below  1024) 
Tuition,  and  fees 
Size 

Selectivity 
« 

Prestige*  ^ 
Distance  from  home  . 

Located  in  home  state  * 


.31 
.34 

.29 


.72 
.61 

.43 

.50 

.52- 

.33 

.63 

.45 

.50 

.33 

.59 

.48 

.66 

.63 

.56 


** 
** 
** 

.52 
.39 
.60 
.45 

.30 
.33 
.30 
.18 

1 

.53 
.39 
.36 

.19 
.45 
.30 
.53 
.50 
.41 
.42 


•A'combination  of  size  arvd  selectivity  (see*  Appendix  C)  . 
♦♦Thrso  coefficients  dc  hot  oxlst  for  students  without   11th  grade  choices. 
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Consequently,  results  with  these  redundant  dependent  variables  will  not 

be  reported  since  they  contribute  little^  if. any,  unique  information  to 

the  total  study  results, 
ft 

Table  21  shows  the  results^of  the  regression  analysis  involving  11th 
grade-l2th  grade  longitudinal  data  for  various  student  ^subgroups..    Note  that 
the  multiple  correlation  coefficients  obtained  from  subgroup  ana].yses  ^ 
closely  parallel  the  coefficleints  derived  from  the  "all  students"  analyses.^ 
The  smaller  correlations  in  several  subgroups  probably  occur  because  of  the 
restricted  variatlofi  in  both  independent  and  dependent  variables  within 
these  subgroups.    Other  subgroup  aiuilyses,  on  the  other  hand,  produced 
slightly  larger  final  correlations,  possibly  indicia  ting  the  presence  of 
interaction  effects.    Generally  speaking,  the  12th  grade  choices  of  W).^lte 
students  and  of  students  in  the  higher  ability  ranges  are  mor^  accurately 
predicted  from  11th  grade  data  than  those  of  Blacks  and  of /students  in  the 
lower  .ability  ranges.    This  superior  predictability  appears  to  be  attributable 
mainly  to  the  greater  reliability  of  early  choices  In  these  groups  (see 
the  next  chapter) - 

Table  22  shows  the  final  multiple  correlation  coefficiently  obtained  using 
the^ three-way  .\ongitudinal  file  data  (llth-12th^college  entry)  .    ^e  relative 
predictability  of  choice  outcomes  in  this  group  is  very .similar  .to  that 
found  in  the  11th  grade-l'StW  grade  longitudinal  sample,  with  institutional 

r 

selectivity  being  the  most  predictable  choitfe  outcome  and  enrolling  in  the 
first  choice  institution  being  the  least  predictable  outcome.    The  relatively 
low  predictability  of  entering  a  two-year  college  is  probably  attributable 
Ih  lajpge  part  to  the  many  last-minute  switches  to  two-year  colleges  (see 
chai>ter  2)  .    The  data  in  Table  22  also  show  clearly  that  including  12th  qracTe 
data  in  the  predictive  equation  substantially  Increases  the  accuracy  of 


Table  21 


1  • 


Predictions  of  12th  Grade  Choices  from  11th  Grade 
Data  by  Subgroups 


Chaxacterlstics  of  12th  Grade  Choice (s) 


Student. 
Subgroup 


mean 


high 


J,  mean 

distance    mean  same  as  tuition  '  located  select- 

from    '      'selec-  11th  grade  and   »  two-year    Black       mean    in  home  ivity 

private    home  tivlty  choice  fees  college     college'    size    state  private  prestige 


All  Students 

.51 

.56  ■ 

.70 

1 

.26 

.65 

1 

.42 

\58 

4 

.52 

.52 

.53 

/  .61 

Men 

.54 

.60 

.71 

.28 

.68 

.39 

.50 

..S3  • 

\ 

,  .63 

Women 

.51  • 

.51 

.68 

.28 

.65 

.45  . 



.56 

.55  • 

ft 

/ 

.61 

y 

White 

.51 

.62 

.68 

.23 

.65 

.45 



.52 

.55 



.62 

Qlack 

.42 

.25 

1 

Low  income 

.49 

.  57 

70 

29 

63 

43 

.51 

.50 

.61  . 

♦ 

Middle  income 

.49 

.58 

.66 

.26 

.64 

1  .42 

.52 

,49 

.59 

-Hiqh  income* 

.54 

.59 

.71 

.26 

.68 

.•43 

1 

.52 

.56 

.62 

Low  ability 
> 

.43' 

.56 

.61 

.30 

.60 

.43 

.51 

.48 

,50 

Middle  ability 

.48 

.59 

.58 

.27 

.61 

.38 

,48 

,51 

.52 

High  ability 

.54 

.60 

.63 

.28 

.66 

.39 

.53 

..55 

,56 

Very  high  ability 

.58 

.60 

.68 

.23 

.68 

.37 

.52 

,60 

.63 

^Hdqh  and  very  high 

i  ncome 

groups 

were  not 

separated 

in  these 

analyses . 

'si 
0 

t-f  • 
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Table  22 

Predicting  Characteristics  of  College  Entered  From 
11th  and  12th  Grade  Datai    Final  Multiple  R's 
for  Selected  Dependent  Variables 
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Dependent 

(choice) 
Variable 


11th  and  12th 
grade 
choices 


Final  R  Using 


Private  college 

Distance  from  home  to  college 

Selectivity  of  choice 

Enrolled  in  first  choice  from  11th  grade 
Tuition  of  college  entered 
TVo-year  college 


11th  grade 
choice 
only 


.61 

.49 

.68 

.53 

.77 

.71 

.30 

.31 

.72 

< 

.56 

.46 

.34 

ERIC 
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/ 

prediction.  '  Such  a  result  is  to  be  expected,  given  thp  much  shorter  time 
period  between  12th  grade  and  college  entry. 

Table  23  shows  the  final  multiple  correlations  for  the  same  variables 
separately  by  student  subgroup.    Once  again,  predictability  in  the  subgroups 
tends  to  be  just  as  accurate  (and  sometimes  more  accurate)  than^ predictions 

for  students  in  general.    Moreover,  selectivity  is  consistently  the  roost 

■J 

predictable  and  enrolling  in  the  first  choice  institution  or  in  a  two-year 
college  the  least  jjredictable  choice  outcomes. \ 


ERLC 


•    Table  23 

tw 

Prediction  of  rolloq€?  Entered  From  11th  Ciradc  Data: 
Final  Multiple  R's  by  Sul^group  for  Selected  Dependent.  Variables 


Subgroups 


All  students 


•  49 


Dependent  (Choice)  Variable 


Distance  Enrolled  in  Tuition 
from         Selec-          First  of 

Private         to          tivity  Choice  from  College  Two-Year 

College     College  of  Choice  11th  Grade  Entered  College 


.53 


.71 


.31 


.56 


.34 


Men 

WomtMi 

l^ite 
Black 


.50 
.44 


.52 

.64 
.46 


w70 
.71 

t.68 
.70 


.27 

.27 
.36 


.54 

,^<) 

.57 
.52 


.34 

.37 
..16 


Low  Income 

Middle  income 

High  income 
Very  high  income 


,43 

,48 

!47 
.52 


.51 

.52 

.60 
.55 


.74 

.68 

.67 
.67 


.32 

.28 

.31 
.27 


.54 

.54 

.52 
.58 


.38 
.38 
.35 
.24 


Low  ability 
Middle  abilitif 
Hi<rh  ability 
Very  hiqh  ability 


,44 
.45 
.50 
.49 


,51 
,51 
.53 
.51 


.67 
.57 
.57 
.55 


.33 
.30 
.27 
.28 


.51 
.49 

.53 
.53 


.44 
.33 

.29 
.26 
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Effects  of  Student  Characteristic?:; 

This  chapter  examines  /he  impact  of  various  student  personal  characteristic 
on  institutional  choice •    Student  characteristics  will  be  considered  in. 
tv^o  broa^  categories:    Early  choicea,  and  personal  and  family  characteristics. 

I 

■  / '      •        :  •  ' 

Early  Choices 

The  tables  in  chapter  2  and  the  regression  summarized  in  Table  19 
(Chapter  3)   suggest  that  students*  early  choices  are  impQrtant  determinants 
both  of  their  later  choices  and  of  the  characteristics  of  the  institutions 
they  ultimately  enter*    Table  24  shows  the  correlations  between  11th  and 
12th  grade  choices  and  the  final  multiple  correlation  ooef ficients  for 
regressions  in  which  all  'student  and  environmental  measures  were  used  to 
predict  12th  grade  choices.    Generally  speaking,  early  choices  carry  HiOre 
weight  in  the  multivariate  prediction  than  all  the  other* independent  variables 
combined . 

How  consistently  do  early  choices  predict  later  choices  among  various 
subgroups?    Table  25  shows  the  correlations  between  seven  11th  and  12th 
grade  choice  outcomes,  separately  for  each  of  thefifteen  student. stibgroups. 
Student  choices,  are  just  about  as  consistent  withih  subgroups  as  they  are  for 
Students  in  general,  although  there  is  some  tendency  for  blacks  to  be  less 

consistent  than  whites.    The  relatively  low  consistency  among  whites  who' 

'  "    '      '  '    .       .      -  / 

choose  predominantly  h]ack  colleges  can  he  attributed  to  th<3  extremely  low 

base  ra^c:  *  Lens  than  \%  of  whites  prefer  black  colleges.    With  the  exception 

of  choosing  a  black  college^  high, ability  and  high  income  students  tend  to  be 

more  consistent  in  their  choic^^s  than  lov/  ability  and  low  income  studen^;s. 

.    How  accura**.ely  do  11th  and  12th  grade  choices  predict  the  characteristics 

of  the  CQllege  actually  entered?  'Are  means  based  on  early  choices  better 
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Table  24 

Prediction  of  12th  Grade  Choice (s)  from 
11th  Grade  Choice(s) 


• 

i 

Between  11th 

And  12th  Choices 

  *■  ■ 

Final  R 
Using  All 
•Predictors 

Moan  tuition  and  fees 

59 

65 

• 

ri 

Mean  size 

48  ' 

52 

Mean  selectivity 

62 

70 

Mean  distance  from  home 

55 

59 

• 

• 

Privately  controlled 

45 

51 

•J 

Predominantly  Black 

52 

58  • 

Tuition  and  fees 

49 

i 

58 

Size 

42 

47 

Selectivity 

57 

64 

Prestige 

5f\ 

61  , 

Distance  from  home 

53 

56 

r 

■    \                                •        •  . 

Note:     Decimals  have  been  omitted  from  coefficients. 
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Table  25 

CorrelationJ^ietweon  11th  Grade  and  12th  Grade  Choice(s) 

by  Subgroup 


Choice  Variable 


Student 
Subgroup 

mean 
tnition 
and  fees 

mean 
size 

mean 
selec- 
tivity 

mean 
distance 
from  home 

privately 
controlled 

predomin- 
antly 
Black 

Prestige 

All  students 

43 

 ) — 

CA 

Men 

60 

46 

i 

63 

55., 

49 

57 

55 

Women 

60 

61' 

•ID 

54 

Whites 

59 

49 

59 

57 

47 

13 

55 

Blacks 

52 

45 

56 

49 

34 

45 

47 

Lpw  income 

55 

45 

57 

52 

42 

59 

53 

Middle  income 

59 

48 

58 

54 

44 

56 

52 

High  income* 

.62 

48 

63 

54 

48 

50 

• 

55 

low  abilii  y 

53 

47 

5'3 

53 

40 

57 

42 

Middle  ability 

55 

44 

52 

55 

44 

30 

41 

High  ability 

63 

50 

58 

57 

48 

43 

51 

Very  high  ability 

65 

49 

63 

57 

54 

25 

58 

*High  and  very  high  income 

groups 

have  been 

combined . 

Note:    Decimals  have  been  omitted  from  coefficients. 
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or  worse  predictors  of  later  choices  than  measures  of  the  !n^)st  preferred 
institution?    Table  26  shows  resultfi  for  four  selected  choice  variables. 
As  ascpectedr  12th  grade  choices  predict  characteristics  of  the  college  entered 
more  accurately  than  11th  grade  choices.    What  is  somewhat  surprising  is 
the  fact  that  the  mean  measures  of  distance, , selectivity,  and  tuition  and 
fees  predict  just  as  well,  if  not  better  than,  the  individual  measures^ 
based  on  the  most  preferred  college.* 

In  short,  these  findings  show  clearly/ that  the  most  important  determinants 

of  students'  final  institutional  choices  are  their  earl'y  choices. 

#  •  ■  • 

Personal  and  Family  Characteristics 
Table  27  shows  the  weights  associated  with  selected  student  personal 
characteristics  in  predicting  sj^t  ctaoice  outcomes**  over  a  one-year  interval 
(Uth  grade-12th  grade)  .    Note  that  at  least  one  of  the  two  P9AT  scores 
(verbal  or  mathematical)  entered  each  of  the  six  regressions  (both  scores 
entered  three  of  the  six).    Further,  tl>e  zero-otder  correlations  and  final 


*This  finding  led  to  a  decision  to  rerun  all  an^ilyses  using  only  the  i^ean 
scores  based  on  early  choices  (11th  and  12th  grade)  rather  than  the  corresponding 
measures  ^sed  on  the  most  preferred  institution.    The  extremely  high 
uegree  of  collinearity  between  corresponding  individual  and  mean  measures 
(for  students  with  only  one  11th  grade  choice,  produced  bizarre  results 
in  some  of  the  regression  analyses.    For  example,  when  both  measures  (say, 
selectivity  of  the  first  choice  and  the  mean  selectivity  of  all  choices) 
entered  the  regression  equation,  one  of  the  two  frequently  had  an  extremely 
large  regression  weight  of  opposite  sign.    Since  including  both  measures 
instead  of  just  one. ordinarily  contributed  yery. little  to  the  overall 
accuracy  of  prediction,  it  was  decided  to  leave  out  the  measures  based  oh 
the  student's  first  institutional  choice  in  order  to  produce  regression 
solutions  that  would  be  more  easily  interpreted. 

J 

**Tto  simplify  presentation  and  interpretation  of  findings,  most  results  that 
follow  will  be  limited  to  these  six  choice  outcomes. 
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Table  26 


■6 


Correlation  of  11th  and  12th  Grade  Choice  Variables 
With  Selected  Characteristic*  of  the  College  Entered 


College  Entry  Characteristic 


Correlation  of  College  Entered  With 
11th  grade  12th  grade 

choice  choice 


Private  institution 
pi stance  from  home  to  college 

lectivity 
Tuition  and  fees 


.43 

.49  (.48) 
59  (,61) 
,50 (,51) 


•  56 

•62  (.57) 
,69  (,71) 
,60  (,65) 


NO|te ;    Numbers  in  parentheses  are  correlations  with  means  from  11th  and  12th  grade 
I         choice  sets,  y/ 


V. 
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/ 


Student 

Characteristics 


Table  27 

Predictive  Wei^ta  Assoclat^ed 
With  Selected  Student  Personal  Ouiracterlstlcs 
(11th  9rade*12th  grade) 


Characteristics  of  12th  Grade  Choice  (or  Choice  Set) 


private 
coritro^ 
:  B 


Parental  Income 
Parent's  education* 
White 
black 

PSAT  verbal  13  ,  06 

PSj^T  math 

*  ■ 
Sex  (female) 

Private  high  school  14  07 
High  school  grades  *  07  04 


m«an 

distance 
from 

home  

r  B 


15  05 
15  05 

01  03 


■elec- 

tivity 


B 


same  as 
1st  choice 
in  11th. 

grade  

r  B 


mean 

tuition 
B 


two-year 
r  B 


10      04         23  09 


-04  -04 


39  10 

44  13 

-17  -07 

07  02 

28  09 


01  02 


■06  -04 

03  03 


-07  -03 


24. 
23 


08 
05 


07  05 


-08  -03 
16  07 
14  *  06 


-04  '  -09 

-07  ; 

■  05j  '  02  ■ 

* 

-13  -07 


*Not  available  In  11th  grade-12th  gradendata. 

Note:     Results  obtained  from  students  who  expressed  12. th  grade  choices.  Variables 


not  entering  equation  are  Indicated  by  a  dash  ( — ) 
Note:     Decimals  haVe  been  omitted  from  coefficients. 
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rocirossion  wt'iqhts  wero  qonorally  larger  for  those  aptitude  test  scores  than 
for  the  other  predictors.    High  school  grades  entered  five  of  pie  six 
regressions  with  a  pattern  of  weights  similar  to  that  for  PSAt' scores. 
These  results  show  that  academic  ability  and  achievement  i^re  mote  important 
determinants  of  the  type  of  college  attended  than  any  other  student  cjiaracter- 
istic.    Not  surprisingly,. academic  talent  is  of  particular  importance  in 
predicting  the  selectivity  and  cos^t  of  the  college  attended* 

Thesp  results  g\aKe  it  clear-  that  the  more  academically  able  students, 
compared  to  less  able  students^  are  more  likely  to  enroll  at  selective, 
costly,  private  institutions  located  relatively  far  from  home,    Able  students 
arc  also  c;omcwhat  bettor  able 'to  implement  their  early  choices  and  less  .f 
likely  to  enroll  in  two-year  colleges.  \. 

The  second  most  important  student  personal  characteristic  appears  to  be  - 
parental  income.    The  pattern  of  coefficients  resembles  that  for  the  measure? 
of  ability  and  achievement,  although  the  coefficients  are  somewhat  smaller. 
What  is  of  particular  interest,  however,  is  the  failure  of  parental  income 
to  enter  the  regression  for  the  cost  of  the  college  attended.    Here  is  one 
item  of  educational  folklore  not  supported  by  the  data:    Being  from  a  poor 
family  . does  not  seem  to  be  a  major  impediment  to  attending  a  private 
college  or  a  relatively  o  stly  college.    Being  poor  does  represent  an  impediment, 
however,  to  attendance  at  a  selective  institution.    It  is  tempting  to  peculate' 
on  the  possible  meaning  of  this  result.    Could  it  be  that  private  institutions 
prefer  high  over  low  income  students  because  fhe  former  represents  less  of  a 
drain  on  their  -internal  aid  resources?    The  more  selective  private  institutions, 
of  course,  would  be  in  a  position  to  implement  such  a  preference  because  of 
their  relatively  large  applicant  pools.  , 

Coefficients  associated  with  attending  a  private  high  school  indicate  that 
private  school  students  are  more  likely  to  opt  for  private  and  high-cost 


), 
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colleges  than  atudents  who  attend  public  high  schools.  Coefficients 
for  sex  show  that  women  enter  leas  selective  colleges  than  do  men  and  that 
they  are  also  more  likely  than  men  to  enroll  in  two-year  institutions. 
Coefficients  for  race  reinforce  the  conclusions  reached  in  Chapter  2; 
namely,  that  blacks  are  less  lively  than  whites  to  implement  their  early 
choices  and  less  likely  to  enter  two-year  colleges. 

Is  the  prediction  pattern  for  student  personal  characteristics  similar 

n 

9 

over  ^  two-year  interval  (11th  grade  to  college  entry)?    Results  presented 

>v  • 

in  Table  28*  are  rcjnarkably  similar  to  those  in  Table  27.    Once  again,  academic 
ability  and  achievement  correlate  with  virtually  every  choice  variable  and 
generally  h^ve  thq  largest  coefficients.    The  educational  level  of  the  student's 
parents,  which  was  not  available  for  the  11th  grade-12th  grade  longitudinal 
data  (Table  27),  produces  results  veyy  similar  to  the  results  for  parental 
income.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  education  of  the  student *^s  parents  entered 
every  regression  with  significant  weights,' and  clearly  contributes  to  the 
student's  choice  over  and  above  the  contribution  of  parental  income  or 

0  f 

student  ability.    As  would  be  expected,  students  with  highly  educated  parents 
end  up  attending  more  selective  and  more  expensive  colleges  located  farther 
from  home  than 'students  with  less  educated  parents.    Students  with  highly 
educated  paurents  are  also  more  likely  to  enter  private  colleges  and  less 
likely  to  enter  t'Jo-vear  colleges. 

J 

1   • 

 .   ^  ^ 

*Note  that  parental  income  in  Table  28  is  based  on  the  'CIRP  entering 

freshmen  survey,  whereas  the  parental  income  measure  used  to  generate 

XI 

the  data  in  Table  27  comes  from  ,the  SAT  or  AC7  questionnaire.    The  somewhi^ 
highet  zero-order  correlations  in  Table  28  probably  occur  because  the 
CIRP  income  i,^em  had  several  categories  above  $20,00(),  whereas  the  SAT 
or  ACT  income  item  was  truncated  at  $20,000  or  above. 


0., 


t 


Table  7M 

Predictive  Weiqhta.  Associated  with 
Selected  Student  Personal  Characteristics 
(11th  qrado — college  entry) 
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Distance 
from 

Private     Home  to 


_  Dependent  (Choice)  Variable 


ifnrolled  in  Tuition 
Selec-  First  ^  of 

tivity      Choice  from  College  Two-Year 


Student 


Characteristic 

r 

B 

r 

B 

r 

B 

r . 

.  B 

r  ■ 

B' 

r 

B 

Pfirt^ntal  income  (CTRP) 

m 

21 

09 
04 

27 

05 

-03 

01 

16 

03 

-08 

-03 

Parent 'sf  education  * 

,12 

06 

19 

2B 

05 

-01 

03 

18 

06 

-10 

-04 

WhUe 

01 

04 

03 

03  . 

03 

-05 

• 

Black  ' 

PSAT  Verbal 

15 

05 

16 

.03 

44 

11 

03 

05. 

26 

08 

-11 

-03 

PSAT  Math 

18 

06 

50 

15. 

Oi 

02 

23 

04 

-12 

-04 

Sex  (female) 

-17 

-04 

Private  high  school 

'  16 

06 

13 

05 

High  school  grades 

07 

03 

34 

11 

05 

03 

15 

■  04 

-19 

-07 

-\-- 

—r 

Noto:   RosultB  obtrlined  from  students  who  expressed  11th  grade  college  preferences. 
Variables  not  entering  equation  are  indicated  by  a  dash  ( — )  . 

*Mothor  or  father's  education.    Because  these  variables  correlated  substantially 
.  with  each  other,  only  one  entered  any  given  regression.    Coefficients  shown 
ari>  for  whichever  one  entered  the  regression. 

Note;     Decimals,  have  been  omitted  from  coefficients. 
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.Because  of  the  obvious  importance  of  parental  income  in  a  study  of 
student  financial  aid  programs.  Table  29  reforts  additional  details 
concerning  the  final  regression  coefficients  associated  with  parental  income 
by  student  subgroup.    Parental  income  is  most  consistently  related  to  how 
far  the  student  goes  away  from  home  to  attend  college  and  the  selectivity^ 
of  the  institution  attended.    This  means  that  regardless  of  the  sex,  race, 
or  ability  of  the  student,  students  from  more  well-to-do  families  are  more 
likely  to  attend  selective  collh^es^and  colleges  located  away  from  home. 
Apparently,  being  from  a  poor  family  constrains  choice  primarily  by 
reducing  the  chances  that  the  student  will  go  away  from  home  to  attend 
college.    It  is  not  clfear  whether  this  effect  is  ecoiK>mic  —  parents 
pz'obably  believe  it  is  cheaper  for  the  student  to  live  at  home  —  or  whether 
poor  families  are  less  likely  to  enc«>urage  the  children  to  leave  home. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  parental  income  showed  few  significant  , 
relationships*  to  choice  within  the  four  income  categpries^  given  the  consid- 
erable restriction  in  range  on  parental  income  4^  thin  any  given  category., 
s' 

Nevertheless,  it  is  of  interest  that,  within  .the  very 'high  income  group, » parental 
income  is  positively  related  to  attending  a  selective,  expensive,  private 
college 'Icrifii ted  away  from  home.    Apparently^  differences  in  parental  income^ 
above, the  $20,000  level  are  related  to  choice,  independent  of  ability,  sex, 
race,' the  local  higher  education  environment,  and  other  factors  that  w^re 
controlled  in  the  regression  equations.  ' 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  'finding  within  income  categories  occurs  in 
the  middle  income  level  (between  $7,500  and  $14,999).    Here  we  find  signifi- 
cant coefficients  for  attending  a  private  college  and  f6r  college  costs, 
but  the  sign  of  the  coefficients  is  negative.    This  means  that/  within  this 
income  range,  the  less,  affluent  students  are  more  likely  to  attend  high 


Table  29 


\ 


Predictive  Weights  (B's)  Associated  With 
Parental  Income: 
Ohe-and  Two-Year  Intervals 


Student 


Dependent  (Choice)  Variables 


private 
college 


one 


two 


one 


distance 
fror. 
home  to 
college 
two 


selec- 
tivity 
of  choice 
one  two 


enrolled  in 
first 

choice  from 
11th  grade 
one  two 


tuitiori  of' 

college 

entered 


one 


two 


two-year 
college 
one  two 


Subgroup 

'  year*  years** 

year* 

years** 

year* 

years** 

year* 

years** 

year* • 

years** 

year* 

years** 

All  students 

04  . 

09 

09 

05'^ 

02 

•01 

 1 

.  03 

>  -03 
.  >' 

-03 

11 

Oo 

no 

02 

-04 

'Women                     "  ? 

»  06 

07 

06  . 

-- 

02 

-04 

White 

07 

10 

05 

• 

03  ^ 

—  .• 

.03 

03 

-06 

Black 

— —        ,  — — 

'  06 

\ 

03 

— - 

03  ' 

07 

~ — 



'-- 

l/DW  income  - 

f 

'05 

Middle  income 

—      •  -03 

03 

-03 

High  income  ^ 

f 

Very  high  Income  .    ^  . 

f^A  07 

NA 

08 

NA 

'  08  ■  ' 

NA 

NA 

08 

NA 

Low  abilitv 

:: 

07 

1 

06 

•  03 

04 

03 

05 

-06 

-03 

Middle- ability 

06 

08.  , 

06 

05 

03 

03 

-06 

High  ability      '  ^ 

06 

09 

05 

07 

•MS 

04 

00 

Very  high  ability 

-05 

06 

06  ' 

06 

05 

t  I 

02 

ERIC 


Note:  Variables  not  entering  equation  are  indicated  by  a  dash  (~) 
*llth  grade-12th  grade 

**s 


'*NA**  means  not  available. 


11th  grade-college  entry 
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cost  and  private  colleges  than  the  more  affluent  students.    While  the 
coefficients  are  small,  such  a  reversal  in  sign  is  unusual  enough  to  i 
warrant  some  discussion.    One  possible  interpretation  is  that  these  results 
reflect  the  so-^called  "middle  income  squeeze,"  whereby  the  college  choices 
of  these  students  who  are  just  above  the  income  cutoffs  for  financial  aid 
eligibility  are  more  constrained  than  the  choices  of  those  slightly  less 
affluent  students  who. are  eligible  for  financial  aid. 


} 


Chapter  5  \ 


The 'Higher  Education  Environment 
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Chapter '5 

The  Higher  Edjication  Environment  ^ 

Measures  of  the  local  hig>er  education  environment^^—  the  pnoximity  ,  ^ 
of  the  student's  home  to  various  types  of  colleges  —  were  related  to  early 

choice  outcome  ih  every  analysis,  even  after  student  characteristics,  early 

If  '  • . 

choices,  and  state  chiracteristics  were  taJcen  into  account.    These  ^results 

i  ■'  ■'  ■   ,  *  .  •- 

•    show  clearly  that  the  type  of  institution  ultimately  attelnded  by  the  student 


is  to*  some  extent  constrained  by,  geographic  factors. 


T:ible  30  shows  how  the  different  higher  educa.tion  environment  measures 
affect  selected- choice  outcomes  over  a  .two-year  interval  (11th  grade  to 
college  entry) .    Except  for  the  four  measures  reflecting  the  proximity  to 
Catholic  and  l^rotestant  colleges  (which?did  not  enter  any  regression),  every 


*  i> 


ERIC 


environmental  measure  entered  at  least  twp  of  the  r^e^resslona  mx^  one 
measure  (distance  to^the  nearest  nonselective  public  university) ' entered ^all 
Aeven  regressions'.    Students  who  livfe  near  such  insl:itution8  are  more  likely. 

.    to  attend  low-cost  public  institutions  located  near  home  (but  not  conintuii'ty 

colleges).  'They  are  also  more  likely  to  e^nroll  in  their, first  choice  Institution 
and  less  likely  to  enroll  in  a  predominantly  black  institution. 

^        In  the  remaining  sections  the  effects  of  environmental  measures  will  be 

.     ^        \  •  :  - 

summalrized *for  six  choice  outcomes:    community  colleges,  first  choice  institution 
from  the  11th  grade,  tuition,  predoip^tnantly  blac)c,  university,  andTelig^ious 
.institution. 

-  *  Community  Colleges  v  .  . 

Hie  results  shown  in  Table  30  suggest  that  the  student's  decision 
enroll  in* a  coimnunity  college  can  be  substantially  influenced  by  the 
proximity  of  other  types  of  institutions.    The  negative  coefficient  (-.11) 


T9ibU  30 


Effects  of  Higher  Education  BnvironMnt  on  Various  C!holca  'Outc 

(11th  grades-collage  entry), 


Choice  O^tcoBie  (college  entered) 


Envlromental  Variable 


.     .  tiio-year 
/  -priv&t^i/^colieqe 


-a 

dlatanpe 
fret  hole 


aelec- 

-tlvlty 
r  >  B 


enrolled 
In  1st 
choice 
r  B 


tf  y tuition 
B 


preddmin- 
antly 
Black* 


B 


Distance  to  nearest 

Public  tjwo-year  college   I  ^ 
Public  four-year  college 

f 

Noilselectlve  public  university 
Selective  public  university 
Public  black  institution 
Private  black  institution 
Nonselective  Catholic  college 
'    Selective  Catholic  college 

Within    25  miles ,  number  of 
« 

Low  selectivity  private  colleges 
Middle  selectivity  private*  colleges 
High  selectivity 'private  colleges  - 
Nonselective  Protectant  colleges 
Selective  Protestan^  colleges 


07  , 02 

10  04 

01  11 

15  11 


00  . -09 
09  .  05> 
04  05 
06  06 


-13  -11 
-06  -05 
-02 f  08 


11  05 

\ 

Of  09 
04  04 

06.  02 


J 


-07  04 
-12  -11 


■08  A  02  ' 
■12  -03 

08  -04 
■21  -06 

27  11. 


19  05 


07  03 
-09  -03 


-04  -04 


-10  -06 


13  04 

-07  08 

20  08 

18  04 


15  05 


20  *T)5 

Oi  06 

-36  -20 

-33  -07 


-32  -04 


Note;    r=zero-order  correlation;  B»final  Beta  weight.    Where  coefficients  ate  missing,  variables  did  not 
enter  the  stepwise  regression.  , 

*Black  students  only.  .  / 
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associated  with  the  number  of  low  selectivity  private  "collegea  within 
26  miles  suggests  that  the  conmunity  college  comi)etes  directly  with  such 
institutions  when  they  happen  to  be  located  near  each  ather.    There  also 
appears  to  be  some  competition  with,  middle,  selectivity  private  colleges  - 
(-.05),  but  no  competition  with  the  high  selectivity  private  colleges  (.08), 
Given  the 'open  admissions  policies  of  most  two-year  colleges,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  they  compete  more  with  the  nonselective  private  colleges 
than  with  the  selective  cine s. 

That  the^  two-year  colleges  also  compete  with  public  insliltufions  is 
suggested'      the  positive  coefficients  associated  with  the  di^nce  from 

« 

public  four-year  colleges  and  from  selective  and  nonselective  public  uni- 
varsities.  ,  How  serious  is  this  competition?    Does  the  proximity  of  other  types 
of  public  Institutions  substantially'  influence  the  iikelihoola  .thaCa  sttdeilt 
will  enroll  in  a  community  college?    TakHe  31  shows  the  probability  th.at  the 
,^tudent  v^ill  enroll  in  a  community  college  as  a  function  of  the  priximity  of 
nonselective  public  universities  aiyi. public  four-year  colleges  <it'w^  assumed 
that  students  who  might  otherwise  opt  fo^  a  community  gollege  would  be  most 
likely  to  enroll  in  these  two  other  types  of  public  institutions  if  ijhey 
wore  located  ijearby) .    Among  studeijg|^with  no  public  four-year  college  and  no 
selective  public  university  within  20  miles  of  home,  47%  .end  up  attending  « 
a  two-yfear  college  if  there  is  one  located  within  20  miles  .of  their  homtf. 
Having  no  two-yea!r  college  within  20  miles  reduces  these  chances  to  30%. 

TV 

By  contrast,  if  a  student  lives  within  20  mil]ps  of  all  three  types  of  public 
institutions,  th^  chances^  of  enrolling  in  the  community  coll'ege  are  only 
14% *    It  would  appear  that  the  nonselective  public  university  represents  a  • 
^greatet  threat  to  .the  coimnunity  college  than  the  public  four-year  college: 
Tf  a  student  lives  Withip  20  miles  of  both  a  community  college  and  a 

^-  lOi  •  • 


Table  31' 


Enrollmei\t  in  a  Community  Colljege: 
^     affects  of  ProximityApf  t!»*rious' 
Type^  of  Public  Institutions 
(Percentages) 
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Nonselective 
Pablic 
r.  University 


Within 
20  miles 


Public  4-year  college 
within  20  miles 


2-year 
college 
within 
20  miles 


no • 2-year 
college 
within  ' 
20  miles 


14 


No  public  4-year  colleoe 
within  20  miles 


2-year  , 
college 
within 
20  miles 


07 


no  i:«year 
colliiiqe 
withi.n 
20  miles 


10 


Not  within 
20  miles  ' 


0  # 


25 


12 


47 


30 


•Insufficient 
Note: 


N 


The  effects  of  being  near  a  nonselective  university  are  maximized  when 
there  is  ncr  public  four-year  college  nearbj\' 


nonselective  public  university,  the  chances  of  at^iending  the  coimnurfity 
colleg*  ^e  only  7%.    Clearly,  the  effect  of  living  near  a  nonsaiective       v  ^» 
public  university  is  much  greater  if  there  is  no  competing  puWic  four- 
year  ccllej/e  in  the  vicinity.    *  '  .  ,  ^ 

•  1  ! 

Enrolling  in  the  First  Choice  Institution  * 
Talle  32  shows  how  the  probability  of  enrolling  in  the  first  choice' 
institution  (as  .expressed  in  the  11th  graOje)  changes  as  a  function  of  proximity 
to  three  types  of  institutions:    public  four-year  colleges,  highly  selective 
public  universities,  and  nonselective  Catholic  colleges.    In  all  ^hree 
\ instances,.,  living  near  such  institutions  reduces  the  student's  chances 
of  enrolling  in  the*  first  phoice^ollege  by  about  half.    Table  32'shows 
how -the  atudent's  chances  of  enrolling  in  the  first  choice  institution  are 
related  to 'the  proximity  of  three  other  types  of  privite  colleges.*  Living 
near  alot  of  middle  afnd  highly  selective  private  col leges^e creases  the  students 
chances  of  enrolling  in  their  fi^t-^choice  institutions  by  about  two-thirds, 
fhe  relationship  for  low  selectivity  private  colleges  is  in  the  Sjsane  direction, 

9  f  ,  % 

although  the  magnitude  of  the  effect  is  somewhat  smaller  than  for  the  middle 
and  highly  selective  colleges.  .       jf    .  •  •  ^ 

Why  should  students  have  a  better  chance  of  implementing  theilr  early 

choices  if  there  are  few  rather  than  many  public  and  private  higher  'educa- 

i 

y 

tional  institutions  located  nearby?    One  possibility  is  that,  as  the  time 
approaches  to  milke  a  final  decision  about  where  to  attend  college,-  students  . 
might  be  tempted  to  change  their  choice  to  a  local  institution  because  of 

O 

the  convenience  and  low  cost  of  commuting.    Ihe  same  temptation  does  not 


*It  was  necessary  to  present  th^se  findings  in  a  separate  table  becauae 
the  scale  (number  of  institutions)  was  different  from  the  scale  used  for 
the  .measure  1  -^town  in  Table  32  (distance  in  miles). 
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^ Table  32 


»  s  ■ 

Enroling  in  the  Pirot  Choice  Inititution  (from  11th  grade) 
As  a  Function  of  Proximity  to  Thriae  Types  of  Institutions 


Distance  from^ome 
To  Institutional  Type 


.  Percent  Entering  Fiifst  Choice  by  Institutional  Type  

Highly  Selective        Low  Selectivity 
Public  ifour-year  „  Public  University       Catholic  four-year 


1  to  20  miles 
21  to  50  miles 
51  to  125  miles 
i26-f  miles 


36.3 
39.6 
55.1 
61.2 


26.8 
30.1 
40.9 
47.4 


36.6 
45.0 
46.6 
50.2 


4 


} 


•er|c 


*  1 

'  -  •  y  ■ 

*■     .  - 
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Table  33 

^    ^                  -       Enrollment  in  the  first  Choice  institution^'  (from-  11th  grade)  ' 
»              As  a  Function  of  Proximity  to  Three* lypes  of  Private  Colleges 

■                    '  '  '    '           1  7^  '  :  1   *  • 

'     ^                                                                 Percent  Entering  First;  Cholcfe  by  Number  of 

Number  of  Colleges  Type 

Within  25  Miles  of  the                 Low  Selectivity 
Students  Home                              Private  Collegjes, 

Mid  Selectivity 
i:  Private  Colleges 

High  Selectivity, 
Private  Colleges 

i-  —  

*  0  colleges  '50.0 

48.1 

48.1 

1  college                         •           *  44.9 

2  colleges .                                              43.8  , 

45.0 
39.0 

•40.0 

'36.0*              .  • 

3  to  4  colleges  46.0 

-  .  36.6 

35.8 

b  to  1  colleges  .38.'? 

35.0 

23.6 

8  or  more  colleges                       *  34.7 

14.9 

13.6 

^  ,  :  

f 

*             ^  . » 

o  f 

t 

\    ■  ■ 

* 

u 

« 

\ 

4  * 

*  • 

1 

V 

♦ 

ERLC  , 

\ 

• 

'exist  for  B.tudants  who  have  no  local  im^tltntlons  to  attend.  Another' 

interpretaJ:ion  is  thj^t  students  will  be  more  likely  to  change  their  early 

choices. if  there  are  many  institutions  ^o  choose  from, 

•  '« 

^  Tuition 
Is  the  cost  of  the  college  attended  related  to  the  proximity  of  various 
institutional  types?    Table  34  shows  the  average  cost  of  the  college  attended  * 
as  a  function  of  the  ntimbar  of  middle  and  low  selectivity  institutions 
*  within  25  mile»  of  ther  stxident's  hone.    Students  witlwnany  such  colleges 
near  home  end  up  payfhg  an  average  of  $500  to  $600  mdte  in  tuition  and  fees 
than  studehts  with  few  such  institjutions  close  to  home.    Since  the  proxittity 

%  •  -  '  •  - 

of  private  institutions  does  jtiot  affedt  the  decision  to  enroll  at  a  priva.te 

C       ••  ■    '      '  ■    '.    '  J 

institution  (Tabl«  30),  it  cannot  be  argufed  that  students  will  attend  higher 

.  ■'  -  . 

cost  institutions  simply  because  these  institutions  happen  to  be  located  in 

their  nei^ghborhoods .    other  more  subtle  factors  may  be  operating  here.  One 

possibility  is  that  public  'and  private  tuition  may  be  greater  in  tl.ose 

.regions  where  there  are  relatively  large  numbers  of. private  institutions. 

Predominantly  Black  Institutions  ♦ 
The  largest  coefficients  in  Table  30  are  associated  with  selecting  ^ 
a  predominantly  Black  institution.    Apparently, ^of  the  various  choice  outcomes  ^ 

exeunined  in  this  study,  selecting  a  black  college  is  more  dependent  than 

■     "*  •  ° 

any  other  on  where  the  student  lives.    Table  35  'shows  the  probability  of 

'  .     "  - 

entering  a  preominantly  Black  institution  as  a  function  of  distance  to  public 'and 

private  Black  Institutions.    The' relatioiishipi?  are  truly*  striking:    Students  who  live 
/  '     •  •  r 


\ 


Table  34 


Tuition  of  the  College  Entered  as  a  Function  of 
Proximity  to  Three  Types  of  Private  Institutions 
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Number  of  College  Types 
Within  *ii5  Miles  of  .the 
Students  Ijlome  , 


Mean  ^Tuition  by  Number  of 


Low  Selectivity 
Privajbe  Colleges 


Middle  Selectivity 
Private  Colleges 


Low,  Selectivity 
Protestant  Pour- 
year  Colleger 


n      -11'  ^  ' 

0  colleges 

A 

1  college  ' 

2  colleges 

3  colleges 

4  colleges  . 

5  colleges 

6  colleges 

7  or  more  colleges 


796  ./ 

907 

"  ,  979 

i 

1019 

4,1150 

1035 

1 1  no 

1093 
• 

1106 

1026 

1136 

1007 

• 

1010  . 

1323 

1067 

V 

1065 

1336 

'  '     *  1290 

1104 

1473  -V 

.1300 

1292  ' 

.•  i 

'  1517 

t 

1510 

« 

* 

4 

* 

• 

* 

• 

1 

y  ■ 

* 

t 
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Table  35 


Probability  of  Enrolling  in  a  Pradoroinantly  Black  In8tit^tion 
As  a  Fxinction  of  ,^blic  and  Privata  Predomiiiantly  Black  Instit/utions 


Distance  from  Home 
to  College  Type 


Percent  Entering  by  Iiistltutlonal  Type 


Private  Black 


Public  Black 


1  to  10  miles 

9.3 

/ 

6.3 

11  to  20  miles 

2.9 

21  to  50  miles 

/  . 

m 

,  3.2 

4.9 

51  to  75  mil^s 
76  to  125  miles 

* 

4.4 

.     .  1.7^ 

*               •  • 

3.1  , 
2.1 

126       300  miles  • 

<• 

SOCH  miles 

( 

• 

1.2 

~  1 

-18 
.3 

ft  4 
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within  lO.ihiles  of  a  predominar^tly  Black  institution  are  more  than  ten  times 

■'■*]-. 
inore  likely  to  enivll  in  such  an  institution  than  are  students  who 

'\ 

live  more  than  300  miles  away.    These  results  show* clearly  that  the  predominantly 
Black  institution^  rely  heavily  on  their  local  clientele  and  the  relatively 
few  Black  students  who  do  not  live  near  predominantly  Black  institutions 
choose  such  institutions. 

The  University 

The  regression  in  which  entry  to  a  university  was  the  dependent  variable^^ 
did  nob  produce  a  significant  weight  for  proximity  to  a  selective  public  f 
university,  the  weight  for  proximity  to  a  .nonselective  public  university, 
however,  .was  substantial.    The  results  (Table  36)  show  clearly  that  students 
are  much  more  likely  to  attend  a  university  if  they  live  ne^  a  nbhselective 
public  university'.    Specifically,  students  who  live  within  10  miles  of  such 
an  .institution  are  nearly  four  times  as  likely  to  attend  a  university  as 
are  students  who  live. more  than  300  miles  away, 

{ 

Religious  Institutions 
/  Results  of  the  regression  analysis  for  attending  a  religiously-affiliated  ,. ' 
institution  produced  a  substantial  weight  for  proximity  to  a-  comnliunity  college. 
Table  37-  shows  ttie  probability  of  enrolling  in  a  religious  institution  as  a 
function  of  miles  to  the  nearest  public  twr-yedr  college.    Students  who 'live 
•more  thah  125  miles  away  from  a  public  two-year  college  have  double  the -thane?* 
of  attending  a  religious  institution  as  do  students  who  live  within  20  wiles 
of  a  public  two-year  college.    Once  again,  thea«  data  document  the  competitive 
nature  of  institutional  types:    Could  it  b6  that  the  massive  expansion  of 
community  colleges  during  the.  past  15  years  has  contributed  to  the  problems 
exp^erienced  by  many  religious  colleges  in  maintaining  their  enrollments? 


Table  36       ,  ' 

Probability  of  Enrolling  in  a  University 
Ag  a  Function  of  Proximity  to  a  Nonselective  Public  University 


Distance  from  Home  to 
Nearest  Nonselective 
Public  University 


Percent  Entering  a  University 


1  to  10  miles 

— \,  ■  ^ 

53.1% 

t 

10  to  20  miles 

44.1 

• 

21  to  50  miles 

39.2 

51  to  75  miles 

27%  3 

76  to ^25  miles 

i 

■*32.1  . 

126  to  300  miles 

t 

16.0' 

300+  miles  • 

■  % 

13.7 

\  • 

• 

1 

 1  

i 

1 

/ 

■  \ 
J 

\ 

1 
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Table  37 


^^^j^6'll?ft^nt  in  a  Rel4.gi<^?s  Institution  as  a  Function 


of  iProximity  to  a  Public  Two-year  College 


Distance  from  Home  to,"- 
Nearest  Public    ^  *^ 
Tworyear  .College  .  , 


Percent  Entering  a  Religious  College 


/# 


1  to  lO'mile^  'r-^  • 
10  to  20  miles 
21  to  50'ntiles  ' 


sj 

I 


7.3% 
'7.5' 
9.7 


51  tb  125  miles 
126+  miles 


15.7 
18.2 
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Distance  from  Home 
Are  students  more  likely  to  implement  their  tarly  institutional  choices 
if  these  institutions  are  located  relatively  near  home?    Results  of 
virtually  every  regression  analysis  show  clearly  that  the  distance  to  the 
^tud^ts*  early  choices  is  a  major  factor  in  whether  they  are  able  to  implement 
these  choices  two, years  later •    Table  38  ifhows' how  i:he  distance  of  the  first 
choice  front  the  student's  home  predicts  whether  students  actually  implement 
that  choice  two  y^ars  lat^r^.    The  coefficients  show  a  remarkable  degree  of 
consistency  across  subgroups.    Clearly,  regardless  of  the  students*  sex,  race, 
ability,  or  family  income,  they  are  substantially  more  likely  •to  enter  the 
collegfe  preferred  in  the  11th  grade  if  that  college  is, located  relatively  near 
home. 


11 


.  r 


Ml  students 


/ 

Men 


Women 

Blacks 
White 


\00 


Table  38  ,  , 

Probability  of  Enrolling  K 
At  First  Choice  Institution  (llth^  grade) 
As  a  function  of  Distance  From  Hom^ 


zero-order 
correlation* 


-»  n — 

-18 

-15 
-16 


-18 
-16 


-12 

-08 
-03 

« 

-08 
-^12 


Effects  of  Distance'  on  Enirolllnq 
'  finaj,  Beta  S 

weight** 


1 


Ltr*  ability 
Middle  ahtlity  . 
High  .abi^fty  * 
Very  high  ability 


-16 
-19 
-17 
..-14 


-09 

-13 
-10 
-09 


/ 


^LdV  income 
Middle  income 
Hiqh  income 
Very  high  income 


■15 
•17 
■20 
•17 


-07 
-11 
-11 
-12 


*Point  biserial  correlation  .        *  "i 

**Aftei  controlling  for  student  character isti/as,  other  11th  grade  choice, 
measures >  environmental  characteristics',  and  state  measures. 


^  Chapter  6 

k      ■  • 

Impact  of  State  Programs 
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Chapter  '6  '  *   .  ' 

Impact  of  State  Programs 

•  *  * 

I 

Analyses  of  individual  states  jand  of  state  program  characteristics 
relied  heavily  on?  the  sp^^cial  subsample  ^f  1,000  students  from  each  state • 
Although  the  effect^  of  state  measures  Were  also  examined  using  othfer.filesi 
the  50,000  subject  file  — •  covering  the  11th  grade  to  12th  grade  interval  ~ 
was  the  only  one  which  weighted  each  state  equally.    Analyses  involving 

r    •     •  ■ 

other  longitudinal  files  wcA^ld,  of  course,  give  the  more  populous  states  * 
disproportionately  large  weights.  *  ' 

How  Important  is'  Early  Choice? 

The  first  task  was  to  determine  whether  the  results  based^on  studentd 

who  expressed  no  11th  grade ^choices  would  be' similar  to  the  results  using 

students  with  ^choices.    An  inspection  of  simple  (zero-order)  correlations 

suggested  a  very  similar  pattern  far  the  two  groups,    TJie  partial  correlations 

•I  '       .  ' 

obtained  after  controlling  for  student  and  environmental  characteristics, 

'  >  -  -      -  \~  .  -  -  - 

however,  were  sometimes  quite  different.    For  the  moist  part  these  discrepancies 

could  be  attributed  to  t^he  inclusion  of  11th  grade  choice  information  in 

■'  .        ^      •  " 

one  regression  but  not  in  the  other.    In' other  words,  when  11th  grade  choice 

data  were  excluded  altogether,  results  obtained  from  the  twi?  samples 

were  nearly  identical .  %        •  ^  ^  ^ 

^    'Table  39  provides  an  illustration  of  hqw  11th  grWe  choice  informatioil 

*  ■    ^  . 

'  affects  the  results.    The  dependent  variable  selected  for  this  ex2unple  is 
the  mean  tuitioji  and  fees  of  the  student's  12th  grade  choice  set.    The  first 
two  columns  show  the  simple  correlations  of  this  outcome' with  'dummy 
variable  moasurcn  of  individual  states,     (only  |:hose  states  producing  •  •*  . 

"  tho  largest  correlations  are  shown,)     r^otice  that  the  coefficients 

w  \      -  ^ 

are  very  similar,  never  differing  by  more  than  .02.  i 
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Tabl»^  39 

Effects  of  Controlling  for  Initial  Chgice  on  Relationships  Involving 
*  -  State  Variables 


State 


Zero-Order  Correlation 
Mith  Tuition  &  Fees  of 
12th  .Grade  Choice  Set 


Sample  without 
11th  grade  choice 


Sample  with 
11th  grade  choice 


Partial  Correlation 
With  Tuition  &  Fees  of 
12th  Grade  Choice  Set 


Safnple  without 
11th  grade  choice 


Sample  with 
11th  grade  choice 


^  Connecticut 
.  Florida 
Maine  . 
Massachusetts 
New  Hampshire 
Rhode  Island 


Vermont 

k  ■ 


.08 
^  .02 
.  .04 
•  .06 
.09 
.07 
.08 


.06 
.02 
.03 
.06 
.08 
.07 
.08 


.08 
.05 
.06 
.05- 


> 


'  .12 

k  » 

.09  I 
.08 


.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.04 
.00 

.03  \ 


Callforhla 

Hawaii 

Kansas 

Michigan 

New  Mexico 

North  Dakota 

Texas 


-♦06 
-.09 
-.06 
-.01 
-.04 


-.04 
-.07 


-.04 
-.10 
-.06 
-.01 
-.04 
-.03 
-.05 


,06 

,  06 

,05 

.04 

.00^  \ 

.02 

.04 


-.08 

-.06 

-.06 

-.03 

-.05  , 

-.04 

-.05 
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The  last  two  columns  show  the  partial  correlations  obtained  by  cbntrolling 

for  student  personal  characteristics,  higher  education  environment  charac- 

teristics  and  ~  for  one  sample  only  —  lith  grade  choices.    The  correlations 

from  the  san^ple  without  11th  grade  choices  show  little  change;  if  "anything, 

the  partial  correlations  tend 'to  be-  slightly  larger  than  the  simple 

'  correlations.    In  the  sample  with  11th  grade  dhoices,  however,  many  of  the, 

simple  correlations  shrink  to  norisignificance'and  most;  others  are  diminished 

in  size.    Thefe  results  show  that  changes  in,  choice  patterns  between  11th 

and  12tn  grade  do  not  always  follow  the  distribution  of  choices  observed 

"  •  •  '-    -    .  •  . 

m  nth  grade.    For  example,' in  both  samples,  students  from  Connecticut  ^ 

are  more  -likely  than  students-  in  general  to  pick  institutiions  with  relatively 

high  tuition  an^  fees  in  the'  12th  grad^  (simple  correlations  of  .'o8  and  • 

.06  respectively) .    Controlling  for  student  persbnal  chatacteri^tic9  an^ 

environmental  characteristics  does  not  change  the  do  rrelation  among  students 

without  nth  grade  choices.    By  contrast,  the  correlaticfti  disappears  when- 

nth  grade  choices  are  controlled  ,in,  the  other  sam^e.  ,  In  otlier  .words, 

although  studentp  in  the  12th  grade  in  Connecticut, are  more  likely  to  opt 

'•     %  '  ■  .  /  • 

for  relatively  high  cost  institutions,  changes  between  the  11th  and  12th  grkd. 

y  '  •  .. 

in  this  state  do  not  follow  the  same  pattern.    Similar  conclusions  can  be 

draVm  for  aiorida,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  and  Rhode  Island.    Among  students  from 

New  Hampshire  and  Vermont,  Jhe -zerG-order  correlations  are  attenuated 'by  \ 

contrpllingfor  nth  grade  choices  but  not  eliminated' altogether .  Controlling 

for -nth  grade  choices  does  not  appear  to  have  as  much"  of  an  effect  in  states 

•        ■      ■  '. 

wherX  students  tend  tS^hoose  relatively  low  cost  institutions  (negative 
correlations  shown  in  Table  39)  .  , 

Since  these  comparative  analyses  of  the-  two  studenj:  subsamples  clearly 
demonstrate  the  impi)r€ance  of  having  11th  grade  choice  data,  a  decjLsion 
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was  made  to  limit  the  primary  analysis  of  state  effects  to  the  sample  for 
which  11th  gratje  choices  were  available.  *  .       .      .  • 

Importance  of  Personal, and  Geographic  Factors 
The  relationships  between  individual  state  measures  and  certain  choice^ 
outdomes  could  also  be  affeqted  by  controlling  for  student  characteristics 
and  h±gher*education  Aivironment  measures.'    A  gpod  case  in  point  is  choosing 
a  predominiktly  Black  inslitutj^on  in  the  12th  grade.    Res^i:s  with  thia^ 
choice  outcome  are  shown  in^Ta^le  40.    The  first  columrf  of  coefficients 
shows  the' simple  cdl'relations  bev:ween  this  choice  outcome  and  individual 

state  measures.    A  positive*  correlation  means  simply  that  the  state  is  one 

'  .  .  ...  &  ^ 

whete  relatively  large  proportions  of  students  choose  predominantiy^filack 

'      *  '  , 

colleges  in  the  12th  grade-.    "A  negative  coeffiaient  means  that  relatively 
few  students  pick  Black*' colleges  in  that  state. 

The  second  column. of  coefficients  shows  the  partial  coefficients  obtained' 

'  '  '  r 

by  controlling  for  thaj 11th  grade  choice  "pretest"  (Black  versus  nonblack  ^ 
college).    The  next /column  shows  the  .correlations^ after  controlling  for  this' 
pretest  measure  plus  the  student's  race.    The  final  column  shows  the  ^ 

coefficients  ^fter  controlling  for  IJth  grade  choice,  race,  and  distance 

•       "  "  ...... 

to  the  nearest  Black 'inrtituti6n.    Note  that  some  of  the  correlations 

(Alabama,  District  of  Columbia,  Mississippi,  and  South  Carolina)  remain 
positive  and  statistically  significant  throughout^  these  various  stages  of 
control.    Tlowever,  in  sfjveral.  other  states  (Delaware,  Georgia",  Louisiana,  • 
and  Uorth  Carolina)  ccm4irolling  for  these  'other  characteristics  changes 
the  correlatic/ns  substantially ♦    In  Delaware  aivl  North  Carolina,  the  signifi- 
cant preference  for  Black  poileges  disappears  after  distance  from  home  to  the 
nearest  Black  college  is  controlled.    Apparantly,  student  preferences 
for  ttlack  colleges  in  these  two  states  (si*gnif icant  zero-order  correlation) 
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Table  40' 


State  Relationships  to  Cl^oosinq  a  Black  College  in  Twelfth  Grade: 
Effects  of  .Controllinq  Various  Independent  Variables 


state 


Alabama 

Delaware 

Florida 
Ceorqia  - 
Louisiana 
JHaryland 
Mississip^  * 
North  Carolina 
South  Carolina 


zero 
order  \y 
rrelat 


CO 


ion 


.081** 

.016** 

.211** 

.012* 

.024** 
* 

.069** 

-.002 

.091** 

.040** 

.073** 


1 


■Partial  Correlation  After  Control  of 


11th  grade  11th  grade 

choice  of  'choice  plus' 

black  college       student  race 


.041** 
.015* 
.119** 
.013*- 
.002 
.032** 
-.005 
.051** 
.020** 
.033**- 


.023** 
.018** 

.P31** 
'  .016** 

-.003 

^.010 

-.009 
.035** 
.019** 
.030** 


11th  gradtt  choice 
plus*  race  plus 
distance  to  black 
college 


.013* 

.001 

.018** 

.015* 
-..010  " 

.  005 
-.021** 
'.025** 

.006 
'.024** 


Arkansas 

Idaho 

Konttk^ky 

Missouri 

Ohio 

Oklahonwi, 
T^rinessec 
Trxas ' 
Utah 


-.014* 
-.024** 

-.«)12*  • 

-*/oA** 

-.012* 
-.018** 
-.005 
-■;019** 
- .025** 


.006 
-.012^ 
-.006 
-.015* 
-.011 
-.010 
-.008^ 
-.012* 
-.013* 


,017** 
-.001 
-.003 
-.027** 
-.011 
-.005 
-.014* 
-.010* 
-.033** 


-.011 
.  .004 
-.012* 
-.^021** 
-.015* 
-.014* 
-.022** 
-.016** 
.033** 
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is  attributaUDle  solely  to  the  relatively  close  proximity  of  Black  coi;ieges 
to  the  students'  homes  in  these  states.    In  the  case  of  Iiopisiana,  the 
preference  for  predominantly  Black  instil^ut^ons  £ippears  to  be  attributable 
primarily  to  the  high  concentration  of  Blacks  in  the  state.    One 6  the  student's 
race  is  controlled,  the  correlation  shrinKs  to  nonsignif icance  (i.e., 
from  .032  to  .010) .  '.  •  .If 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  patti/ern  of  Ranges  is  associated  with  the 
stattf  of  Maryland.    A  very  small  positive  but  nonsignificant  -zero-order 
correlation  (.002)  becomc^s  significantly  negative  once  the  dista^nce  from 
students'  homes  to  predominantly  Black  institutiotis  are. controlled.  This 
means  that  fewer  Maryland  students  change  their  choices*  to  Black  colleges 
than  would  be  expected  from  the  prpxlmityv.  of  such  colleges  to  the  students 
homes.    Apparently,  Black  students^in  Maryl<ind  tend  to  avoid  predominantly 
Black  iustitutions  ^^s  they  change  their  choices  between  the  11th  and  12th 
grades.    A  similar  result  occurs  in  Tennessee,  where  a.  nonsignificant  simple*^  y 
correlation  (-.0051  becomes  signif icaptly  rfegative  (-..022)  after  controlling 
for  the  student's  race  and  distance  from  home  to  the  nearest  Black  college. 

Another  interestihg  reversal  occurs  in  the  state  of  Utalf.  Significantly 
fewr  students*  than  average  in  the  state  of  Utah  pick  predominantly  Black 
colleges  in  the,  12th  •grade.    This  correlation  remains,  significant  and,  |X)sitive 
after  ilth  grade  Choices  and  the  student's  race  ate  controlled.  Howevef, 
once  the  distance  from  the  student's  home  to  the  nearest  Black  college  is 
controlled,  the  coefficient;  becoi^es  signif icantly  ^sitiv^-    This 'means .  that 
Black  studentis  in  Utah  actually  attend  predominantly  Black  colleges  at  a 
greater-than-exjpected  rate,  given  the  substantial  distance ^of  that  state 
from  the  nearest  Black  college. 


Once -again,  the  results  in*T§wre  40 'dramatize  the  importance  of  controlling 
for  early  chccies,  student  personal  characteristics,  and  environmental 
characteristics  in  attempting  to  isolate  the  effects  of  paurtitular  states 
on  student  choice.  "^"^  '  . 

Measures  of  Stato  Characteristics  ^*\^  « 

Preliminary  regress:^ns  using  all  measures  of  state  financial  aid  program 
characteristics  produced  rather  bizarre  findings:    Many  state  measures 
produced  large  regression  weights  of^  opposite  sign  to  tieir  zero-order 
correlations.    A  closer  inspection  of  thes^  findings  revealted  that  the 
problem  was  caused  primarily  by  an  extremely  high  degree  of  collinewity  among 
many  of  the  state  measures^.    The  problem  was  exacerbated,  of  co\Ir:Se,  by  the 
small,  number  of  degrees  of  freedom  (Jj=50)  associated  with  any  measure  of  state 
^characteristics.    To  ameliorate  this  problem,  a  cluster  analysis  of  state 
measures  fro,.  f*:.cal  year  1975  was  undertaken  'in  order  to  identify  those  ipeasures 
that  wer^  hlqhly  «  redundant  with  other  state  measures.    Removlnq  these 
redundanti^measures  would  result  in  a  smaller  set  of  state  measures  that  ^ 
had  minimal  col linearity..    The  clnster  analysis  resulted' in  a  decision  to 
retain  seven  measures  of  state  financial  aid  program  characteristics,  each 
of  which  was  expressed  on  a  dollars  per  stydent  basis:    College' Work  Study^ 
Program  (GWSP) ,  Supplementary  Educational  Opportunity  Grant  (SEOG)',  Guaranteed 
Student  Loan  (GSL) ,  Basic  Educational  Opportunity  Grant  (BEOG),  State  Student 

Incentive  Grant-  (SSIG),  total  federal  grants,  and  total  state  aid. 

» 

Before  discussing  the  relationships  between  these  measures  and  various  ^ 
student  choice  outcomes,  it  may  be  useful  to  identify  states  which  tended  to 
score  at  the  extremes  on  each  measur^.    Table  41  shows  how  the  first  measure  —  ' 

I 

College-Work-Study  funds  per  student  —  correlates  with  various  state  duntny 

\ 

r  \ 

N  ■  ■  . 
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Table  41 


0 


College  Work-Study  Funds  Per  Student:  \ 
Extreme  States  and  Effects'  on  Choice 


High  CWS      ^  ^w.CWS 
Dollars  Per  Student  Dollars  Per  Student 

*  ^» 

*  -    •     \  * 

*.  Correlation    with  ^  >  Correlation  with 

Highest  States  .  State  Aid  per  Student  Lowest  States    State  Aid  per  Student 

-.16 
-.17 
-.21 


Alabama 

.16 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

.35 

California 

Maine 

> 

.37 

Utah 

Mississippi  - 

*. 

.32 

Mon  t^na 

.47 

Point-biserial  correlations  between  state^  aid  per  student  and  the  individual 
state  (Scored  as  a  dummy  variable).  .  ^  % 


'  1T)9 

♦  *  <' 

variables.     (Only  those  states  producing  the  largest  positive  or  negative 
point-biserial  correlations,  are  shown,.)    Montana  apparently  has  the  largest'  i» 
.amount  qf  CWCP  fund?  per  student v  follow^  closely  by ,|1issi98ippir  Maine, 
anc\  Arkansas.    States  with  the  smallest  per  student  ainounts  of  (fwsp  funds 
are  Utah,  California,  and  Arizona.    The  fact  that  the  positive  correlations 
are  substantially  larger  than  the ^negative  correlations  indicates  that 
the  distribution  of  CWSP  funds  is  positively  skewed  across  the  states,  with 
a  few  states  (those  showing  the  leurgest  positive  coefficients)  having  a 

disproportionately  large  share.  ^  ' 

*         t>  •  . 

Table  42  shows,  similar  data  for  the  second  state  measure,  SECX:  dollars 
per  student.    Maine  leads  all  of  the  states  by  a  good  margin .  (point-biserial 
correlation  -  .49^  in  .^he  amount  of  these  finas  it  receives  on  a  per  student 
basis*    Nevada  apparently  receives. the  fewest  SEOG  dollars  per  student.  Once 
again,  the  distribution  is  positively  skewed. 

Results  for  the  third  state  measure,  GSL  dollaurs  per » student,  are  shown 
in  Table  43.    One  state  —  Illinoip  —  stands  out  clearly  from  the  rest, 
with  a  point-biserial  correlation  of  .63,    Given  the  constraints  imposed 
on  the' maximum  possible  size  .of  the  point-biseriai^by  the  small  proportion 
of  students  accounted  for  by  any  one  sf-^^tc  (about  2%  of  the  tdi:al  student  sample), 
this  coefficient  is  remarkable.    Pennsylvania  and  Connecticut  also  receive 
substantially  more  GSL  dollars  per  student  than  most  other  states,  whereas 
North  Carolina  receives  th^  fewest  GSL  dollars  p^r  student.    Except  for  the  three 
states  receivinq  the  most  G3L  dolla^rs  (Illinois^  Pennsylvania,  and  Connecticut) , 
"th(^  distribution  of  GSL  dollars  across  states  appea;-s  to  be  relatively  symmetrical 

The  fourth  state  financial  measure  —  BEOG  dollars  per  student  —  is 
shown  in  Table  44.    Once*  again,  a  single  state  —  Mississippi  —  shows  up 
with  an  inordinately  large  per  student  allocation  (point-biserial  r  =  .67) . 
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*      Table  42 

SEOG  Dollars  Per  Student 
Extreltie  States  and  Effects  on  Choice 


1  • 

High  SEOG 
Dollars  Per  Student^ 

h 

Low  SEOG 
Dollars  Per  Student 

Correlation    with  Correlation  with 

Highest  States     State  Aid  per  Student        Lowest  States    State  Aid  per  Student 


Alaska  ^ 

.29 

Florida  , 

-.11 

District  of  Columbia 

.24 

Hawaii 

-.12 

Maine 

.49- 

Nevada 

-.16 

Minnesota 

.24 

South  Carolina 

-a2 

Mississippi 

.22 

Virginia 

-.11 

North  Dakota 

.22 

South  Dakota 

.51 

/ 

Vermont 

.21  '  • 

Wisconsin 

,.26 

*Point-bisGrial  correlations  between  state  aid  per  student  and  the  individual 
state  (scored  as  a  dummy  variable). 


Ill 


Table  43 

V 

GSL  Dollars  Per  Student: 
Extreme  States 


Highest  GSL 
Dollars  Per  S^tudent 


Cor rela  ti  on    wi  th 
Highest  States      State  Aid  per  Student 


Connecticut 
Illinois  ; 
New  Jersey 
(ew  York 
North  Dakota 
Pennsylvania 
South  Dakota 


.27 
.63 
.18 
.17 
.16 
.33 
.18 


.   Lowest  GSL 
Dolliirs  Per  Student 


Correlation  with 
Lowest  States    State  Aid  per  Student 

Arkansas  -.13 

Idaho  .  -.13  ^ 

North  Carolina  16 

Oklahoma  -.13 

Utah  -.15 


Point-biserial  , correlations  between  state  aid  per  student  and  the  indi- 
vidual state  (scored  as  a  dummy  variable). 


1 


li: 


\ 


>    Tadrte  44 

BEOG  Doll&rs  Per  Student: 
Extreme  States 


High.  BEOG 

Low  BEOG 

Dollars 

Per  Student 

Dollars  Per  Student  ^ 

* 

Correlatj-on  with 

 1  .  ;  ;  :^ 

.  '              Correlation  with^ 

Highest  States^ 

State  Aid 

jper  Student 

Lowest  States    9<9Pte  Aid  per  Student 

t 

Alabama  ^'  > 

OK 

Artzona                . .    -.16  ' 

^                 .  ft 

•  n 

Arkansas 

•4 

.21 

Hawaii                       -J!2  . 

Kentucky 

17 

^      Nevada  -•^^ 

• 

Louisiana 

.17 

Utah             ^  -.27 

Misffissippi 

.57 

Wisconsin       »  .-.15 

New  Mexico 

.21 

South  Dakota 

r 

« 

.23 

*  ' 

1 

• 

1 

/■ 

y 

f 

1 

Point-biserial  correlations  between  state  aid  per  student  and  the  individual 
state  (scored^as  a  dummy  variable). 
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Utah  ai)d  Hawaii  apparently  receivp  t^he  fewest  BECK  dollars  per  studoht. 
With  the^ exception  of  Mississippi,  the  distribution  of  BEOG  dollars  across 
states  appears  to  be" fairly  symmetrical.  '  s 

Table  45  shows  the  distribution  of  SSIG  dollars.    States  receiving  the 
largest  amounts  of  SSIG  funds  per  student  include  tohe  District  of  Columbia, 
Califotnia,  Illinois,  and  Michigan.    Louisiai,^;  Alabama,  and  Ariiona 

received  the  fewest  dollars.    Here  we  have  a  case  where  the  distribution 

» 

shows  a  pronounced  negative  skew,  with  a  sizable  number  of  states  receiving 

very  low  per  student  allocations  of  SSIG  funds. 

*'    *        -1.  , 

^    The  sixth  state  financial  aid  measure,  total  federal  grant  dollars  per 
student,,  is  shown  in  Table  46.    Maine,  Mississippi,  and  South  Dakota  receive 
the  largest  per  student  amoun^ts  of  federal  grant  money>  whereas  Hawaii, 
Arizona,  and  Nevada  receive  the  fewest  grant  dollars  per  student.  Not 
surprisingly,  total  federal  grant  dollars  follows  somewhat  the  same  pattern 
as  BECXJ'dollar^  (Table  44).    BEOG  dollars,  of  course,  make  up  a  substantial 

0 

amount  of  the  tota-l  federal  grant  money  received  by  each  state. 

The  final  state  financial  aid  measure  is  the  total  state  aid  dollar;^  per 

i' 

student  (TVable  47).    New  York  has  by  far  the  most  generous  aid  program, 
followed  by  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  and  Illinois.    A  number  of  states  fall 
at  the  lovest  end 'of  the  distribution,  although  it   should  be,  noted  that  the 
negative  coefficients  are  substantially  smaller  than  the  positive  coefficients 
(i.e.,. the  distribution  is  positively  skewed).    Apparently,  while  most  states 
have  no  program  or  oVily  very  modest  aid  programs,  a  few  have  invested  very 
heavily  in  student  financial  aid.    It  is  also  worth  noting  that  those  states 
with  the  most  generous  financial  aid  programs  hav^  strong  private  higher 
educational  systems  and,  with  the  exception^of  Illinois,  are  located  in  the 

< 
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Table  45 

SSZG  Dollars  Par  Student 
Extrame  States  and  Effects  on'^Gholce 

.r 


  ;   

/'High  SSIG' 
Dollars  Per  Stviden't  . 

Low  SSIG       '    '  ' 
Dollars.  Per  Student 

Correlation 
Highest  States    State  Aid  per 

with 
Student 

Lo^^st  States 

* 

Correlation  with 
State  Aid  per  Student 

California  .14 

A 

''. 

Alabama 

-.43 

District  of 

ColQnbla  .19 

Illinois  .11 

4 

Michigan          ^  .11 

r                            *  ' 

% 

- 

t 

Alaska 

"  Arizona 
Hawaii 
Idaho 
Loulsl&na 

-.26 
-.41 

-.38       .  . 

-.23 

-.45 

4 

• 

r 

#  ■ 

*Point-biserial  correlations  between  state  aid  per  student  and  the  individual 
state  (scored  as  a  dunny  variable). 
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Table '46  - 

Total  Federal  Grant  Aid  Per  Student: 
Extreme  States  and  Effects  on  Choice 


 — .  . — ,  1  ,  

High  Total  Federal  Grant 
Dollars  Per  Student 

,  Low  Total  federal  Grant 
*  Dollars  Per  Student^ 

Correlation  with 
Highest  States    State  Aid  per  Student 

« 

Correlation 
Lowest  States    s£ate  Aid  per 

Student  * 

'  t — 

Alaska 

Distrilct  of 
Colxunbia 


Maine 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
^  Mexico 
Noirth  Dakota 
South  Dakota 
•Wiscons-in 


.19 

.21 
.43 
.22 
.37 
.17 
.20 
.35 
.19 


.Arizona 

Hawaii 

Nevada 


-.20 
-.24 

'  -.20 


Point-biserial  correlations  between  state  aid  per  student  and  the  individual 
state  (scored  as  a  dummy  variable) . 


n 


\ 
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Table  47 
> 

State  Aid  Dollars  Per  Student:  , 
Extreme  States  and  Effects  on  Choice 


• 

High  State  ^ 

Low  State 

Aid  Per  Student 

»  * 

Aid  Per  Student 

Correlation  .  wj-th 

* 

correxaftion  witn 

Highest  States 

State  Aid  per  Student' 

Lowest  States    State  Aid  per  Student 

,  Illitiois 

.          .30  .     •  ' 

Arkansas  -•09 

New  Jersey 

.  .34 

Idaho  -.og 

New  YorK 

.58 

Xentucky  -.og 

Pennsylvania 

■      '     '.44-.  •         .  • 

Louisiana    \     *      -.og  * 

Vermont 

Mississippi  -.10 

0 

Nebraska  -.09 

New  Mexico    *  -,09 

* 

North  Carolina  -.09 

H 

• 

Oklahoma  -^-.09 

•T 

Utah  -.10 

*                                             •  • 

* 

Point-biserial  correlations  between  state  aid  per  student  and  the  indi- 
vidual state  (scored  as  a  dummy  variable).  ^ 
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Northeastern  United  iStatesJ    Further,  those  states  with  th^  weakest  aid 

programs  are,  with  the  exception  of  Idaho  and  Utah,  all 'located  in  the' 

•  ■  /*     ^  ■  • 
South  or  Southwest.  . 

■  '  ■     ,.  ..  ^       ■  ■  •    , ' 

State  Measures  ajid  Choice  Outcomes  ^ 

Because  of  the  uneven  distribution  of  students  across  -states  in  the 

two-year,  longitudinal  sample  (11th  .grflide-collegfc  entry),  resuits  concerning" 

the  effects  of  state  programs  on  student  choice  outcomes  will  focus  on  the  ^ 

qoe-year  longitudinal  sample  (11th  grade-12th  grade)  in  which  approximately 

1,000  students  were  selected  from  each  state.    Table  48  shows  the  partial 

correlations  between  the  seven  measures  of  state  financial  aid  program 

characteristics  and  nine  choice  outcomes.    Only  statistically  significant 

(p  <.01)  coefficients  are  showA.    It  should  be  stressed  that  these  partial 

correlati9ns- were  o^>tained  after  student  personal  characteristics,  11th,  grade 

choices,  and  higher  education  environment  characteristics  ihad  been  controlled. 

Partial  correlations  which  were  replicated  in  the  two-year  longitudinal 

analyses  are  indicated  with  triple  asterisks  (***)  . 

SEOG  and  GSL  programs  show  similar  patterns  of  effects:    Students  in 

** 

states  with  relatively  1  large  «EOG  and  GSL  allocations  are  likely  to  change 

J 

*  f* 

their  choices  in  the  direction  eLther  of  selective  and  costly  private 

;  *  . 

institutions  or  of  selective  public  universities.    Seven  of  the  eight  partial 
correlations  involving  these  choice  outcomes  are  corroborated  by  the  two-year 
longitudinal  analysis.    BEOG  programs  at  the  state  level,  however,  show  a  . 
very  different  pattern .of  relationships.    Students  in  states  with  large  per 
student  BEOG  allocations  shift  their  choices  toward  nonselective,  low  cort 
public  institutions  (the  one  exception  being  the  selective  public  universities. 


♦Results  for  selective  public  universities  may,  to  some  extent,  be  an 
attifact  of  th.e  state's  higher  education  program:    Some  states  simply  have 
no  selective  public  universities. 
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*\whlch ^are  avcided  by  these  students).    SSI&  allocations  at  the  state 

,  to  • 

level  ahow  a  pattern  similar  nio  jbhe  ;pne  fdr  SECXS  and  GSLi  .except  that  high  '  V 
,   ^   \    SSIG  a^l locations  are  associated  with  choosing  a  college  close  to  home.  « 
•      OSL*  sho.wed  no  relationship  to  distance  from  home  and  SEOG  wa^  asteciated 
,  ."with  attending  college  far  from  >ome.  •  *  \ 

•  A' 

^       Thfe  next  series  of  six  tAbles  summarizes  the  effects  of  individual  stages 

ar>d  state  program  character i^stics  on' six  selected  choice  outcomes.  Again^ 

the  data  are  from, the  one-^year  llt)i-12th  grade  loxigitudinal  f^le  with' 

approximately  1,000  students  per.  state.    Before  discussing  specific  findings, 

,  it  should  be  mentioned  that'^two  sets,  of  analyses  were  run  ilsing  this  file. 

^     ^    In  the  first  set,  measures  o^  individual  states  were  allpwed  to  enter  the 

regression  until  no  additional  stajte  produced  a  significant  reduction  in  ^ 

the  residual  sun  of  squares.    In  the  second  set^g,^<halyses,  state  program 

characteristics  were  allowed  to  compete  with  individual  state  measures.    In  ^ 

these  latter  analyses,  some  of  the  individual  state  iqeasures  did  not  enter 

•   the  regression  because  their  effects  disappeared  after  *certain  measures  of 
*  • 

state  program  characteristics  entered.    These  states  are  marked  in  the  tables 
by  a  single  asterisk.    Effects  of  state  aid  program  characteristics  that  • 
were  confirmed  in  the  two-year  longitudinal  anAlysis  (llth  grade  to  college  .  * 
entry)  are  indicated^by  a  double  asterisk. 

_  • 

Table  49  shows  the  state  variables  that 'were  associated  with  choosing 
a  private  ijistitution  in  the  12th  grade,  atter  controlling  for  •student' 
characteristics,  llth  grade  choices,  aind  characteristics  of  the  higher  education 
environment.    The  clusters  of  states  tjiat^are  positively  and  negatively 
associated  wfth  choosing  a  private  institution  show  no  particular  geographical 
pattern.    However,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  positive  effects  of  »thre^  states 
(Connecticut r  Florida,  and  Rhode  Island)  and  the  negative  ef:^ects  of  one 
state  (Mississippi)  disappear  after  state  aid  program  characteristics  are  controlled 
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Table  48 

Impact  of  State  Financial  Aid  Pxogram  Characteristics 
on  12th  Grade  Choice  Outcomes 
(M=5'0,qOO  students*  tested  in  11th  grade#and  followed  up  in  12th  grade) 


f  " 

*  p 

r'aruxaXf  L^orreiauion'"' 

With  Choice  Outcpme 

Religious 
Institutions 

% 

2-year 

f^r\  1  1  Art  A 

Selective 

irUDXXC 

University 

Selective  Nonselective 
Institution  Institution 

Private 

Alia  L.X  wU  W  1 

High 

Institution 

Selective 

r 

Distance 
to  cbllege 

CVfSp  dollars/student 

,  .J   -X-  _ 

.02 

-  I 

•-.04 

»—                   -."02***  . 

-.03***  • 

-.03*** 

SEOG  dollars/student 

1 

.02 

.07*** 

.02*** 

.06*** ' 

.07*** 

.05  . 

GSL  dollarc/student 

.03 

1  ' 
i 

.03*** 

.03*** 

.06*** 

B5pG  dollars/student 

|.02 

.02*** 

-.06*** 

• 

.02*** 

-.04 

-.04*** 

-.06****  . 

-.07*** 

SSIG  dollars/student 

'  .03*** 

.05*** 

-.02***  .03*** 

.03*** 

.04*** 

-.06*** 

Federal  grant 

dollars/student 

.02*** 

r 

.03*** 

.  .05 

.02 

^  f 

.05*** 

.02 

State  Aid 

dollars/student 

• 

.18 

t 

-.04"  -.02 

t 

-.06*** 

1 

♦  Approximately  1,000  students  per  state.  '  ' 

**  After  control  if or  personal  characteristics,  11th  grade  choic<es,  and  higher  education  environment  characteristics^ 
***  Confirmed  in  2^year  longitudinal  analyses  (11th  grade  to  college  entry) .  ^ 
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Table  49 


Choosing  a  Private  Institution  in  12th  Grade 
Effects  of  State  Variables 

•  *  % 


pQsitive 
^               (private  choice) 

Necuitive  . 
>  (publi9  choice) 

States 

• 

District  ol  Columbia  (ir,04) 

California  (-02,-04) 

» 

Conriecticut*  \ 

/A 

Delaware  (-02,-03) 

Florida* 

Kansas* 

Minnesota*  . 

Mississippi*  >                   V  c 

New  York*  ^ 

New  Jersey  (04,  -03) 

Utah  (03,05)  ^ 

• 

* 

Washington  (05,02) 

.V  * 

• 

State  Aid  Program  Characteristics 

SEOG/atudent** 

BEOG/student 

GSL/student 

CWS/student** 

SSIG/8t\Klent** 

♦Effect  disappeared  when  characteristics  of 

state  programs  (above)  were  controlled. 

♦*Effect  confirmed  in  two-year  loAgltudinal  analysis.  v 

NOTE:    Coefficients  in  parentheses  show  zero-order  and  final  partial  correlations/ 
respectively  (decimals  omitted) \ 


State  characteristics  related  to  the  mean  distance? of  the  12th  grade 
choice  set  from  the  student's  home  "are  shown,  in  Table.  50.    Here  the  positive 
states  form  a  clear-cut  pattern:    With  the  exception  of  Florida,  all  states 
where  the  students  tend  to  switch  their  phpices  to  more  distant  institutions 
between  the  11th  and  12th  grades  are  West  of  the  Mississippi  and  sparsely 
populated.    Most  of  them  are  very  large  geographically  and  have  relativ^ply 
small  populations.    All  sik  states  in  which  students  tend  to  switch  to^ 
colleges  clo6er%.  to  home  between  the  11th  §nd  12th  grades  are  East  of 
the  Mississippi  and  densely  p9pulated.    None  of  these  stat^  effects  ~ 
either  positive  or  negative  —  disappears  when  the  effects  of  state  aid 
progreun  characteristics  are  controlled. 

Although  it  would  hardly  be  surpria^^ng  to  f"nd  that  the  students  in 
the  ten  states  with  positive  effects  (Table  50)  attend  college  far  from  hoin«, 
it  is  signif  iL'JffiT  that  changes  in  choice  between  11th  and  12th  grade  %#ould 
follow  the  same  trends,  even  after  contf oiling  for  the  geographic  proximity 
of  various  types  of  institutions.    The  explanation  for  these  trends  may 
lie  in  the  low  density  of  institutions  in  these  states.    Let  us  assume^  for 
example,  that  for  most  students  in  these  states  there  is  only  one  institution 
(^typically  a  public  two-  or  four-year  college-)  near  home.    If  an  11th  grade 
student  lists  that  institution  "as  a  first  choice  but  subsequently  changes,  his 

I 

or  her  mind  in  the  12th  grade,  the  new  choice  will  almost  certainly  be 
farther  from  home  simply  because  there  are  not Uikely  to  bo  any  alternatives 
near  home.    On  a  subtler  level,  many  11th  graders  who  gicv;  up  in  states  with 

relatively  few  colleges  are  pr  obibly  not  aware  of  higher ' education  options 

i 

M  -  '  '  - 

bt^yond  the  local  public  college.    SLudents  in  the  states  showing  negative 
effects    on  the  other  hand,  ate  more  likely  to  have  several  alternatives 


Table  50 

Distance  from  Home  of  12th  Grade  Choice  Set.: 
Effects  of  State  Variables 
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Positive 

(far  frbiu  home) 


Negative 
(close  to  home) 


States 


Alaska  (17,  07) 
Arizona  (05 \  03) 
Colorado  (03,  03) 
Tlorida  (07,  04) 
Hawaii  (08,  10) 
Nevada  (06,  04) 
New  Mexico  (08,  05) 
Montana  (07,  05) 
North  Dakota  (03,  03) 
Washington  (09,  05) 


Delaware  (-04,  -02) 

District  of  Columbia  (-02,  04) 

Massachusetts  (-08,, -04) 

Rhose  Island  (-10,  03) 

New  Jersey  (-04,  '-02) 

New  York  (-03,  -02) 


State  Aid  Program  Characteristics 

_  ;  , 

"SEOG/stuctent 


CWS/student** 
SSIG/student*-* 
BEOG/student** 
State  aid/student** 


*Effect:  disappeared  when  characteristics  of  state  program  (above)  were  controlled. 
**Effect  confirmed  in  two-year  longitudinal  analysis. 

NOTE:    Coefficients  in  parentheses  show  zero-order  and  .final  partial  correlations, 
respectively  (decimals  omitted) . 
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equally  near  home.    For  these  students,  chaniging  their  early  choice  vK)uld 
not  necessarily  force  them  to  opt  for  a  more  distant  institution • 

State  variables  associated  with  »the  selectivity  of  the  student's  12th 
grade  choice  set  are  shown  in  Table  51,    Once  again,  states  within  each 
cluster  show  certain  chara^cteristics  in  contnon.    With  the  exception  of 
Wisconsin,  all  statjs  showing  positive  effects  on  selectivity  of  the  choice 
sot  have  substantial  public  and  private  institutional  systems" and  are  located 
in  the  Northeast.    By  contrast,  all  of  the  states  with  negative  effects 
are  located  ij)"  the  South.    These  patterns  of  state  differences  may  occur 
because  public  institutions  in  the  states  with  positive  effects  tend  to  be 

c 

more  selective  than  the  public  institutions  in  the  states  with  negative 

I 

effects.    Thus,  if  students  cljangfe  from  a  private  to  a  public  choice 
between  the  11th  and  12th  grades,  the  selectivity  of  the  choice  set  will  be' 
more  likely  to  decline  in  those  istates  with  relatively  few  selecti^^e  public 
institutions.    Another  possible  explanation  is  tliat  students  in  the  South 
may  have  unrealistically  high  aspivitions,  in  terms  of  the  institutional 
selectivity,  in  the'llth  grade.    This  fact  would  cause  a  substantial  negative 
change  in  the  selectivity  of  choices  as  the  time  to  make  mor  *  realistic 
final  choices  approaches. 

Still  another  interpretation  relates  to  the  types  of  higher  educational 
systems  in  the  two  clusters  of  states  (Table  51).    Although  both  groups  have 
substantial  public  and  private  systems,  only  the  negative  states  have 
predominantly  Black  institutions  twhich  tend  to  score  very  low  on  selectivity) 
i'tudents  who  change  their  choices  between  11th  and  12th  grade  probably  have 
more  options  of  low  selectivity  in  the  Southern  states  than  in  the  othe^ 
qroups  of  states. 
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It  is  also  worth  pointing  out  that  the  effects  of  five  of  the  individual 
states  shown  in  Table  51  disappear  when  characteristics  of  state  progreuits 
are  controlled.    The  largest  reduction  was  caus^  by  controlling  for  BEOG 
dollars  per  student.    Whether  this  can  be  regarded  as  a  direct  effect 
pf  large-  infusions  of  BEOG  money  cannot  be  determined  from  correlational 
data  of  this  type.    For  example,  one  could  argue  that,  since  nonselective 
institutions  are  much  morv  likely  to  enroll  poor  students  than  selective 
institutions,  even  within  the  private  sector  (Astin  and  Lee,  1971),  institutions 
would  attract  more  BEOGs  money  simply  because  they  enroll  more  poor  students. 

Table  52  showtf  state  effects  on  the  average  cost  of  the  colleges  preferred 

in  12th  grade.    Once  more,  the  two  clusters  of  states  show  distinctive 

differences.    States  in  which  students  change  toward  relatively  costly 

choices  between  11th  and  12th  grade  are  heavily  concentrated  in  the  Northeast 

and  Midwen?      Tn  fact,  the'-list  of  positive  states  includes  every  New  England 

state  an^  all  middle  Atlantic .  states  except  Maryland  and  New'* Jersey.  A 

distinguishing  characteristic  of  these  states  is  their  very  strong  private 
« 

Systems  of .higher  educfAtion  and  their  relatively  costly  public  systems.  States 
)  ' 

with  negative  eff'        all  have  very  strong  public  systems  of  higher  edu9ation 

■J 

and  generally  low  levels  of  public  tuition.  i* 

It  is  also  of  interest  that  the  positive  effects  of  most  (13  of  the  17) 
of  the  states  in  Table  52  disappear  when  state  program  chc  racterist4cs 
are  controlled.    Thus,  when  SEOG,  GSL,  SSIG,  and  BEOG  measures  are  allowed 
to  enter  the  equation,  the  "effects'*  of  all  but  ^our  of  the  17  individual 
states  disappear.    States  receiving  large  allocations  of  SEOG,  GSL,  and  SSIG 
money  encourage  student  attendance  at  relatively  high  cost  institutions^ 
and  states  receiving  Relatively  large  allocations  of  BE0(5  money  encourage 
attendance  at  low-cost  institutions. 
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State  variables  associated  witji  choosing  a  religious  institution  are 
ihown  in  Table  53,    With  the  exception  of  the  four  large  midwestern 
states ^in  the  list  of  institutions  hav    g  positive  effects  (Iowa,  Michigan, 
Minnesota,  and  Ohio),  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  geographic  or 
demographic  pattern  to  the  positive  and  negative  clusters  of  states^    It  may 
be  worth  pointing  out  that  (a)  these  four  midwestern  states  have  numerous 
religiously  affiliated  institutions  in  their  systems,  and  (b)  none  of  theae 
ifour  states'  effects  disappears  when  state  program  characteristics  are  ' 
controlled.  ' 

The  final  tab""  ^  in  this  set  (Table  54)  shows  state  variables  associated 
with  choosing  a  two-yu?r  college  in  the  12th  grade.    The  t%io  clusters  of. 
states  show  no  particular  pattern.    Further,  the  partial  correlation  coefficients 
are  relatively  small:    Three  of  six  positive  correlations  disappear  when  state 
program  characteristics  are  controlled.    The  positive  association  between 
BEOGs  dollars  per  student  and  choosing  a  two-year  college  is  not  surprising, 
given  that  BEOGs  is  also  related  to  choosing  public  institutions  (¥able  49) , 
institutions  close  ^o  home  (Table  50)^  nonselective  institutions  (Table  51) ♦ 
and  low  cost  institutions  (Table  52).    The  possible  significance  of  these 
findings  is  discussed  in  more  detail  in  the  next  chapter. 

Patteri)s  of  State  Effects  ^ 
The  complexity  of  the  findings  concerning  the  effects  of  state  characteristics 
prompted  a  decision  to  perform  a  series  of  factor  analyses  to.  identify 
patterns  of  states  and  state  characteristics  that  might  provide  a  better 
basis  for  interpreting  the  results.    These  factor  analyses  uttlized  the 
state  as  the  unit  of  analysis  (N«51  states,  including  the  District  of  Columbia) 
and  included  the  following  33  state^level  variables:    Mean  student  residual 


Table  51 


Selectivity  of  12th  Grad/ Choice  Set: 
Effects  of  "^me^rlables 
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Positive 
(Selective) 


Negative 
(Nonselective) 


States 


Maine* 

New  York  (08,  02) 
Pennsylvania  (05,  02) 
Vetmont  (05,  02) 
Wisconsin* 


Arkansas  (-09,  -04) 
Louisiana  (-12,  -05) 
Mississippi* 
Oklahoma  (-08,  -04) 
South  Carolina* 
West  Virginia* 


State  Aid  Program  ChiaracterlstJ.cs 
SEOG/student** 

i 

GSL/student** 


BEOG/ student** 


*Effect  disappeared  when  characteristics  of  state  program  (above)  was  controlled. 
**Effect  confirmed  in  two-year  IcMsgitndinal  an^alysis, 

NOTE:    Coef f icietits  in  parentheses  show  zerorprde^r  andj  final  partial  correlations, 
Respectively  (decimals  omitted) . 
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Table  52 
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Tuition  and  Fees  of  12th  Grade  Choice  Set; 
Effects  o(  State  Variable* 


Positive 
(High  cost) 


States 


r 


Connecticut* 
Delaware  (03,  03)j 
District  of  Columbia* 
Florida* 
Illinois* 
Indiana* 
Maine* 

Massachusetts* 
Minnesota* 

New  Hampshire  (09,  06) 
New  York  (12,  07) 
(3hlo* 

Pennsylvania* 
Rhode  Island* 
Vermont* (09,  07) 
Waithington* 
Wisconsin* 


Negatlve- 
(LoW  coett) 


California  (-03,  -02) 
Hawaii  (-OA,  -02) 
'Kansas  (-06,  -02) 
Texas  (-08^  -02) 


State  Aid  Program  Characteristics 

5EOG/student,** 

GSL/student** 

SSIG/student** 

•  Total  federaj  aid/student 


BEOG/student** 


ERIC 


♦Effect  disappeared  whon  characteristics  of  state  program  (aboVje)  was  controlled. 
**Ef feet  confirmed  in  two-year  longitudinal  analysis. 

Note:    Coefficients  in  parenthetjis  show  «ero-order  and  final  partial  correlations, 
respectively  (decimals  omitted) . 
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Tabl«  53 

Chooalng  a  Religious  College  In  12th  Grade 
Effects  of  State  Variables 
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Poaitlve 


4^ 


States 

Alaska  (02,  02) 
Arkansas* 

Iowa  (05,  06) 
Michigan  (00,  03) 
Minnesota  (07;  08) 
Montana* 

t 

Ohio  (02,  03) 
South  Carolina* 
Washington  (03,  05) 

State  Aid  Program  Characterlstfcs 
BEOG/atudent 
SSlC/atudent** 
Grant  dollara/atudent** 

CWS  dollars/student 


Negative 


Delaware* 

District  of  Columbia* 
Louisiana  (-03,  -03)  ° 
Maine  (-02,  rOl) 
Utah* 


*^fect  disappeared  when  cliatacterlstlcs  of  state  programs  (above)  were  coni- 
trolled, 

♦•Effect  confirmed  in  two-year  longitudinal  analysis. 

NOTE:    Coefficients  in  parentheses  *how  jsero-order  and  final/ partial  correlations, 
reB|>ectlvely  (decimals  omitted). 
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.    *  '  Table  54 

Choosing  a  Two-Year  College  in  IZth  Grade 
Effec^8  of  State  Variables 


Positive 


Scales 


District  of  Columbia* 
(•eoTRla* 
Idaho  (04,  02) 
Kansas* 

Michigan  (01,  02) 


Mississippi  (08,  05)  ^> 


State  Aid  ProRram  Characterist^ics 
BEOG/student  ** 
SEOn/stud(fn,t 
Grant  dollars/student** 


Negativf- 


Delawar*  »'-03,  -03)' 
Wisconsin  C-03,  -02) 


*Effect  disappeared  when  characteristics  of  state  programs^ (above)  were  controlled. 
♦•Effect  conf  iri\ed  .in  two-ypar  .longitudinal  analysis. 

NOTK:    Coefficients  in  parentheses  show  zero-order  and  final  partial  correlations, 
respectively  (decimals  omitted) . 
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scores  on  11  different  choice  outcomes,*  13  mean  measures  of  the  higherv 
education  environment,  six  measures  of  the  state  financial  aid.  program, 
state  unemployment  rate,- average  weekly  earnings  in  the  state,  and  a 
dummy  variable  indicating  whether  or  not  state  financial  aid  is  portable 
across  state  lines.    Several  factor  analytic  approaches  were  attempted  in 
ordef  to  identify  the  most  ^slausible  simple  structure.    The  33  x  33 
correlation  matrix  was  factored  using  the  principal  axes  method  with  rotation 
to  orthogonal  simple  structure  by  the  Varlmax  method.    The  most  readily, 
interpretable  rotated  factor  matrix  was  obtainecf' with  five  factors. 

Table  55  shows  the  variables  defining  each  factor  and  the  states  with  the 
highest  and  lowest  factor  scores.    Since  the  primary  interest  is  to  identify, 
groups,  of  states' rather  than  simply  to  label  the  factors,  the  table  refers 
to  "clusters"  rather  than  "factors."    Except  for  the  first  cluster,  the  only  - 
states  shown  are  those  with  factor  scores  deviating  at  least  -  1.0  standavd 
deviation  from  the  mean  pf  all  states.  '  „  • 

The  first  cluster  might  be  labeled  "strength  of  the  private  higher-      .  ^ 
educational  system."    The  principal  variables  defining  this  cluster  are 
a  large  number  of  private  institutions  and  a  strong  sWe.aid  pfogram.  Most 
of  the  states  with  high  scores  cluster  arfs  located  in  the  Northeast,  whereAs 
states  with  the  lowest  scores    on  this  cluster  are  scattered  across  the 
country.    .It  is  of  some  interest  that  nonselective  Jjublic  universities  tend 
to  be  fownd  in  states  with  relatively  weak  private  systems!    Could  it  be.  that 
nonselective  public  universities  compete  with  private  institutions  for  state 


*Each  student's  residual  score  on%^ch  choice  outcome  consisted  of  the 
actual  12bh  grade  choice  measure. minus  the  "expected"  measure  (Y  )  based  on 
11th  grade  choice,  student  personal  characteristics,  and  the  higher  Education 
crnn  environment.  '  <     'i  'a 


Tabl*  55 

Clutters  of  Stft«i  Nith  Similar  Effects  on 
Choice  and  Siailsr  Financial  Aid  Programs 


Pi 


^  r«ctor 

Cluster  Variables  Defining  Cluster*  Loading 


Positive 
Scores** 


f tates  With  Largest 


Negative 
'Scores** 


on 

cluster 

on 

cluster 

M.J. 

(3. By 

*  Tenn. 

(-1.0) 

N.Y. 

(3.1) 

Utah 

(-  .9) 

Mass. 

(2.7) 

Hawaii 

(-  .8) 

111. 

(2.2) 

N.H. 

(-  .8) 

Pa. 

(1.6) 

nyoe 

(-  .,8) 

Del. 

(1.1) 

Ca. 

(1.0) 

✓         •  •  . 

\ 


Many  state  aid  dollars  per  student  (.73^ 

Many  federal  GSL  dollars  per  student  (.47) 

State  aid  has  portability  (.45) 

Many  medium  selective  private  colleges  (.97) 

Many  highly  selective  private  colleges  (,89) 

Many  nonselective  privatlto  colleges  (.66) 

Many  nonselective  Protestant  colleges  (.74) 

nonselective  public  universities  (.64) 

Choose  high  cost  college  (.37) 


II 


High  unemployment 

(.58) 

Aim. 

(5.1) 

Pa. 

High  percentage  of  grant  dollars  In 

Wyo. 

(1.2) 

111. 

total  federal  aid 

(.58) 

Nev^. 

(1.1) 

Conn. 

Low  SSIG  dollars  per  student 

(.51) 

Utah 

(1.0) 

Few  selective  Catholic  colleges 

(.81) 

Few  nonselective  Catholitf  colleges 

(.45) 

Few  public  four-year  colleges 

(.63) 

ChQose  college  out-of-*state 

(•54) 

« 

(-1.2) 
(-1.1) 
(-1.0) 


III 

Few  BEOG  dollars  per  student 

(.86) 

Conn. 

(2.2) 

MlSSe 

(-3.0) 

R.I., 

(1.9) 

Ala. 

(-2.1) 

Choose  low  selecti\/ity  private  college 

(.50) 

n.h:' 

(1.4) 

8eDe 

(-1.6) 

Choose  a  private  college 

(.42) 

vt. 

(a.2) 

Ark. 

(-1.4) 

Ut«h 

(1.2) 

Ky- 

(-1.4) 

X 

Mv. 

(1.2) 

,  Minn. 

(-1.4) 

D^C. 

(1.1) 

8.Ce 

(-1.2) 

Fla. 

(1.1) 

N.Me 

(-1.2) 

Mass. 

(1.1) 

•* 

IV 

Many  SEOG  dollars  per  student 

(.65) 

Maine 

(2.7) 

Rawall 

(-1.6) 

Many  GSL  dollars  per  student 

(.46) 

Vt. 

(2.1) 

8.C. 

•  (-1.4) 

S.D. 

(1.7) 

U. 

(-1.3) 

Few  private  Black  institutions 

(.42) 

N.H.  . 

(1.4) 

Mlche 

(-1.1) 

N.D. 

(1.2) 

NeC. 

(-1.1) 

Choose  a  selective  institution. 

(.70) 

Wise. 

(1.2) 

Okla. 

(-1.1)  . 

Choose  a  prestigious  Institution 

(.64) 

Minn. 

(1.1)  ^ 
(1.1)    •  " 

Ca. 

(-1.1) 
(-1.0) 

Choose  a  high-cost  institution 

(.54) 

Pa. 

Utah 

Choose  a  selective  public  university 

(.55) 

Conn. 

(1.0) 

V 

Few  public  Black  institutions  ., 

(.51) 

Mich. 

(2.2) 

D.C.  • 

(-2.4) 

Mlnh. 

(1.9) 

Mius. 

(-1.5) 

Choose  a  religious  institution 

(.64) 

Ca. 

(1.7) 

La. 

(-1.4) 

Not  choose  a  selective  private 

HI  sc. 

(1.6) 

Dal. 

(-1.4) 

institution 

(.66) 

Iowa 

(1.6) 

Ala. 

(-1.1) 

ERIC 
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resources?    It  is  also  of  intc^rest  that  fttate  aid  programs  tend  to  be  portable 
'in  states  with  the  stronger  private  higher  educational  systems.  \ 

a 

"  i'  —  _  »  ■ 

The  second  cluster  shown  in  Table  55  is  sontewhat  more  difficult- to 
interpret,    fhe  V2a:iables  defining  this  cluater  include  few  Catholic  colleges r 

w  ■  ■ 

high  unemployment  ratesr  high  percentages  of  ;federal  grant  dollars,  and 
high  percentages  ofVstudents  choosing  colleges  out  of  state.  Alaska  is 
clearly  the  prototypic  state  defining  thds  cluster,  together  with  three 
other  large  and  sparsely  populated  states  (Wyoming,  Nevada,  and  Utah). 
States  occupying' the  negative* end 'of  this  cluster  aare- heaVily rpopulated 
and  all  located  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  (Pennsylvania,  Illinois r  and 
Connecticut) 

The  third*cluster  involves  virtually  all  of  the  New  England  states r  tog^thj^ 

with  Utahr  Floridar  and  th6  District  ^f  Columbia,    l^ese  states  are  cilharac- 

terized  primarily  by  the  relatively  low  allocations  of  BEOG  funds  and  by 

a  substantial  number  of  students  who  choose  private  colleges  of  low  selectivity. 

States  with  the  largest  negativjs  scores  (high  amounts  ^of  BEOG  funds  plus 

relatively  few  students  choosing  nonselective  private  colleges)  include  most 

of  the  deep  South  as  well  as  South  Dakota r  Minnesota r  and  New  Mexico. 

The  fourth  cluster  is  defined  primarily  by  a  preference  for  selective, 

»  *  *  * 

prestigious,  and  high  cost  institutions  and  a  large  concentration  of  SEOG 
and  GSL  dollars.    Most  of  the  states  with  high  scores  on  this  factor  are  located 
in  New  England  or  the  upper  Midwest r  whertar;  states,  with  low  scores  are 
scattered  across  the  country  from  the  deep  South  to  HaWclii*    This  fourth  ^ 
cluster  supports' the  notion  that  states  with  selective  and  prestigious 
institutions  are  successful  in  acquiring  relatively  large  amounts  of >  ^  > 
SEOG  and  GSL  dollars. 
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Th  ^  final  cluster  shown  in  Table  55  involves  primarily  Big  Ten 
states  on  the  positive  end,  and  institutions  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Delaware,  and  the  deep  South  on  the  negative  end.    States  on  the  positive 
end  have  few  public  Black  institutions  and  tend  to  encourage  choice  of  a 
religious  institution,  whereas  states  on  the  negative  end  show  the 

* 

opposite  pattern.  ,  ' 

The  State  "Tuition  Gap" 
A  major  issue  in  i>ostsecondary  educatioa  financing  at  the  state  level 
concerns  the  so-ealled  "tuition  gap"  between  the  public  and  private  sectoirs 
within  a  state.    Supporters  of  private  postsecondary  educatioa^requently 
complain  that  the  private  colleges'  recruitment  efforts  are  hampered  by  the 
cost  differential  l)et\^en  public  and  private  institutions.    According  to  their 
argument,  students  who  might  otherwise  opt  for  private  institutions  select 
public  institutions  instead  because  of  their  lower  cost.    A3  a  consequence, 
private  institutions  have  a  harde.r  time  attracting  students.    This  argument 
states  further  that,  if  state  policies  could  be  changed  so  as  to  reduce  this 
"tuition  gap,"  the  competitive  position* of  the  private  sector  would  be 

* 

protected  bee a\ise  more  students  would  opt  for  private  colleges. 

Is*  there  any  evidence  to  support  these  claims?    Is  student  choice  affected  ' 
by  the  magnitude  of  the  difference*  between  the  average  cost  of  public  and 
private  institutions?    To  ei.plore  this  question,  a. regression  involving  the 
state  as  the  unit  of  artalysis'  was  conducted.    This  analysis  employed  the 
average  difference  between  public  and  private  tuition  as  the  principal 
independent  Variable,    different  mean  residual  choice  outecmes,  aggregated 
at  the  state  level,  were  used  as  the  dependent  variables.    Results  of  these 
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ahaflysfes  (Table  56)  show  that  the  size  of  the  tuition  gap  varies  sub- 
stantially from  state  to  state.    The  largest  gap  ($1,647)  is  more  than 
twice  as  large  as  thfe  smallest  gap    ($487).    In  states  with  large  gaps, 
students  tend  to  avoid  private  colleges  of  low  selectivity  and  to  prefer 
coBwunity  colleges.     (Choosing  private  colleges  of  high  selectivity  was  not 
related  to  the  size  of  the  tuition  gap.)    That  students  in  states  with 

the  largest  gaps  tend  to  show  the  greatest  consistency  in  choice  between 

« 

11th  and  12th  grade  may  mean  that  changes  in  choice  from  public  to  private 
(or  vice  versa)  are  more  li)tely  whan  comparative  costs  are  not  major  « 
issue  (i.e.,  when  the  gap  is  small)  . 

These  findings  suggest  that  the  size  of  the  tuition  gap  does  influence  . 
student  choice.    Specif icially,  students  are  more  likely  to  opt  for  community 
colleges  rather  than  private  colleges  of  low  selectivity  if  the  tuition  gap 
is  sufficiently  large.    The  size  of  the  gap  thus  appears  to  operate  to  the 
disadvantage  of  private  institutions,  but  only  those  of  low  selectivity; 
the  more  selective  private  Colleges  are  apparently  unaffected  sby  the  size  of 
the  gap.    This  interpretation  is  consistent  with  the  fact*  that  the  nonselective 
private  colleges  tend  to  attract  relatively  poor  students  (Astin  and  Lee, 
1971),  precisely  thoae  students  who  would  be  most  tempted  by  the  low  cost  of 
nonselective  public  institutions.  ^ 


Table  56 


Statp  "Tuition  Gap^:     Extreme  States  and 
Correlations  With  Change  in  Choice 
(N=50  states) 


■        *             .II.  .III.- 

Extreme  States 

—  —                  "                 ■  ■  ■                               ■  ■  ■ —  ,  I 

Correlation 
Choice  Variable          with  tuition 

gap 

• 

'1 

 — .  —  —  —     ~ '  —  — 

Highest  Gap 

(size  of  gap) 

Cal ifornia 

$1,647 

Coneistency  in  choice 

Colorado 

1/696 

between  11th'  and  12th  grade  ,47 

Con!>ecticut 

1,662 

D.C. 

1,641  , 

Choosing  a  private 

Maine 

*  1,518 

college  of  low 

Massachus^etts 

1,682 

selectivity              ^             '  ,36 

South  Dakota 

1;579 

7  , 

Vermont 

1,529 

Cho6sing  a  community  ? 

• 

,                   *  ft 

college                                         .22  ^ 

Lowest  Gap 

- 

Mabama 

752 

Arizona 

397 

Arkansas 

506 

Georgia 

847 

Kentucky 

796 

Michigan 

JB95 

) 

Mississippi 

595 

J 

New  Mexico 

-867 

Oklahoma 

632 

Utah 

487 

• 

r  * 

A 

• 

1 


•4 

* 
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'  Chapter  7 

Basic  Educational  Opportunity  Grants 

r 

This  chapter  considers  the  impact  of  Basic  Educational  Opportunity 
Grants  (BEOG)  on  various  choice  outcomes.    The  dependent  variables  (choice 
outcome?)  for  these  analyses  describe  the  type  of  college  actually  entered 
by  the  student  in  the  fall  of  1975.    The  principal  independent  variable  was^ 
whether  or  not  the  student  received  a  BEOG.    Control  variables  consisted 
of  the  students"  early  (11th  and  12th  grade)  choices,  personal  characteristics, 
characteristics  of  the  local  higher  educational  environment ,  and  measures 
of  state  financial  aid  program  char- Jteristics. 

Before  discussing  specific  findings  it  should  be  noted  that  any  observed 
relationship  between  receipt  of  a  Basic  Grant  and  type  of  college  attended 
is  n^essariiy  ambigious.    In  the  original  SISFAP  study  proposal,  it  was 
assumed  that  any  residual*  relationship  between  BEOG  and  type  of  college  attended 
could  be  interpreted  as  an  effect  of  BEOG  on  choice,  given  that  students 
ordinarily  know  whether  or  not  they  are  going  to  receive  a  BEOG  before  they 
make  their  final  decision  about/ what  type  of  college  to  attend.    A  closer 
examination  of^the  grant  application  process,  however,  suggests  that  the 
student's  decision  about  which  college  to  attend  could  actually  precede  -the 
decision  to  apply  for  a  BEOG.    Causality,  in  other  words,  might  work  in  the 
.opposite  direction.    This  possibility  can  be  illustrated  with  a  simple  example: 
Suppose  a  woman  student  is  trying  to  decide  between  a  small  private  college 
and  the  local  "^community  college.    If  she  derides  on  the  local  community  college, 
She  .ov        ^th.r  to  .ppx.  .o.  a  BKOC  t«cause  the  ..l.-cost  provision  .aKes 
her  eligible  for  on^y  i  very  small^Vard.    On  the  other  hand,  if  she  decides 


♦"Residual"  meaning  after  controlling  for  student  characteristics  stich 
as  ability,  family  income,  and  early  choices. 
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on  the  private  institution,  she  may  go  ahead  with  her  BEOG  application 
because  the  high  cost  of  the  private  college  would,  make  her  eligible  for 
a  much  larger  BEOG » award. 

A  similar  circumstance  could  occur  as  a  result  of  actions  taken  by  the 
colleges  themselves.    For  example,  in  1975-,  private  colleges  may  have  "been 
more  likely  than  community  colleges  to  require  their  students'  to  apply  for  a 
BEOG,  simply  because  their  ne^dy  students  would  be  eligible  for  much  larger 
awards.    Tliese  discrepancies  in  institutional  behavior  were  probably  more 

common  then  than  they  are  now. 

Relationships  between  the  type  of  in8ti-tuti4)h  entered  and  receipt 
of  a  BEC«  produced  were  ve^y  similar,  regardless  of  whe4:her.the  analyses 
controlled  both  11th  and  12th  grade  choices  or  only  11th  grade  choices. 
Furthermore,  the  final  partial  correlations  involving  the  dummy  variable  (BEOG 
versus  no  BEOG)  were  very  similar  to  (but  slightly  smaller  than)  those 
obtained  using  the  amount  of  the  "BEOG  award.    Since  the  amount  of  the  BEOG 
is  clearly  affected  by  the  cost  of  the  college, /'effects"  involving  this 
measure  are  necessarily  ambigious.    Therefore,  only  results  involving  the 
dummy  variable  will  be  reported. 

Table  57  shows  the  final  partial  correlation  coefficients  between  holding 
a  BEOG  and  six  characteristics  of  the  college  entered  in  the  fall  of  1975.  By 

,1 

far  the  largest  coefficients  are  associated  with  the  college  selectivi*-.y " 
Students  receiving  BEOG  awards  tend  to  enroll  in  less  selective  institutions, 
even  after  other  relevent  factors  (early  choicss,  ability,  family  income, 
sex,  race,  and  do  forth)  are  taken  into  account.    It  is  worth  noting  that 
this  same  relationship  was  confirmed  in  the  state  level  analyses:  Students 
in  states  that  receive  relatively  large  amounts  oV  BEOG  dollars  per  students 
tend  to  switch  thoir  choices  in  the  direction  of  less  selective  institutions 

I 

0 


Table  ^7 


'         Holdin.    a  Basic  Gran^V  (BEOG)  :    '  , 
Partial  Correlations    with  Various  Choice  Outcomes 
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Student 
Subqroups 


Dependent  (Choice)  Variable 


Distance 

from  Selec- 
Private -        to  tivity 

College     Colleqe  of  Choice' 


Enrolled  in  Tuition 

First  and  Fees 

Choice  from  Colleqe  Two-Year 

^Ith  Grade  Entered  College 


All  students 

09 

-04  ** 

-17  *♦ 

o6 

■  02 

04 

« 

• 

> 

Mten 

11 

-01 

-07 

-02  » 

07 

01 

Women 

07 

-03  , 

-21 

-02 

oo"^ 

04  - 

Whites 

09 

-03 

-07 

00 

OS. 

P4 

Blacks 

02 

-03 

-11 

-02 

01 

00 

Low  income 

07 

-01 

-16 

-03  ' 

'03 

-04 

Middle  income 

14 

-03 

-02 

11 

•00 

Hiqh  income 

13 

• 

00 

-02 

-03 

,  ..  08 

00. 

Low  ability 

06 

01'  ' 

-20 

-04 

02 

-.05 

Middle  ability 

14 

-01 

-08 

00 

10 

02 

Hiqh  ability 

11 

-04 

-07  . 
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06 
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After  control  for 
l(5cal  hic7hor  education 

early  11th  grade  choices,  student  personal 
environment,  and  state  characteristics. 

I 

characteristics . 

• 

* 

♦♦Confirmed  in  state  level  analysis  (see  Chapter  6) • 
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b«t%Men  the  11th  ar^,12  grades.    These  effect*,  however,  are  not  uniform 
across  various  stt/dent  subgroups.    Thus,  this  negative  relationship  Is 
Stronger  among  women  than  among  men  and  stronger  among  low  Income  and  low 

r  \  , 

ability  students  than  among  students  frca  the  'nl(Vile  and  high  ability 

and  Incone  groups .  ^"^^Slnce  more  students  In  the  lower  income  groups  are  eligible 

for  BEOG  awards,  this  result  la  perhaps  to  be  expected.  --' 

TWO  Other  frindinga  from  Table  57  were  also  confimied-ift  the^atate-lev?l   

ana^lyses:    The  negative  relationship  between  having  a  BEOG  and  the  distance 
from  home  to  the  college  attended,  and  the  positive  relationship  ^Mtween 
having  a  BEOG  and  attendltig  a  two-year  college.    These  two  relationships  are 
consistent,  in  that  two-year  colleges  tend  to  be  located  relatively  near  the 
students'  homes,  also  consistent^vith  the  negative  rjelatlonshlp  between 
holding  a  BEOG  and  college  selectivity.    Nevertheless ,  results  were  not 
consistent  frota  one  ^ student  garr^jp  to  another.    Por  example,  attending  a 
two-year  c9llec'    is  negatively  related  to  holding  a  BEOG  among  low  Income  and 
low  .ability  students.    Further ,  the' coefficients  for  distance  from  home  — 
to  college  are  nonsigniKcant  for  low  income  and  low  ability  students. 

Results  for  two  other  choice  outcomes  —  attending  a  private  college  and 
the  cost  of  theicollege  attended  —  are  actually  contradicted  by  the  findings 
from  the  state-level  analyses.    Thusr  whereas  holding  a  BEOG  is  positively 
associated  with  attending  a  private  college  and  with  the  cost  of  the  college 
attended,  these  two  choice  outcomes  show  negative  relationships  with  the  per 
student  allocation  of  BEOG  dollars  within  the  state  (Table  48,  Chapter  6). 
These  contradictory  results  highlight  the  need  to  exercise  caution  in 
attempting  to  discern  caueatity- from  these  relationships  invplying  BEOG.*  _ 


♦It  should  also  be  stressed  that  aivamalous  o^  contradictory  results  may  be 
attributed  in  part  to  the  fact  that  our  data  did  not  pemit  us  to  differ;- 
entiate  dependent  from  Independent  students  (a  major  criteria  in  d^ftermining 
eliqibility  for  BlOG  awards),    one  is  more  likely  to  find  independent  students 
for  example,  in  cotwhunity  collages  than  in  4-year  colleges. 
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For  example,  one  can  make  a  plausible  case  for  the  argument  that  cauMllty 
iJ  these  data "operates  in  reyerse,  such  that  students  entering  private  and 
high  cost  coll«ges  are  mo^ Likely  to  hold  BEOG  awards  because  these  colleges 

encourage  them  to  apply  for  such  awards  .more  frequently  than  public  and 
lower-cost  colleges.      .  i  / 

'  But  What  of  the  other  findings?  To  what  extent  can  it  b«  assumetl  thu^ 
having  a  BEOG  encfourages  students  to  attend  two-year  colleges,  nonselective 


colleges,  and  colleges  relatively  close  to  home?    The  principal  problem  in 
resolving  this  question  is  to  determine  the  actual  time  of  application 
of  a  BEOG:    pid  the  student  apply  for  and  obtain  certification  of  BEOG 
eligibility  before  or  after  making  fin*;,  decisions  about  which  college  to 
attend?    Did  the  final  choice  of  an  institution  09016  before  or  after  the 
decision  to  apply  for  a  BEOG?    Without  data  to  resolve  these  issues,  the  ' 
question  of  whether  or  not  BEOG  actually  af fectPchoice  remains  moot. 


.Chapter  8 


Effects  of  Institutional  Aid  Pxograms 
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Chapter  8  . 

4  Eiffects  of  Aid  Offers 

Thin  final  chapter  examines  the  iwpact  of  actual  financl^al  aid 
offers  on  chcJice"  behavior »    It  will  be  recalled  (Chapter  1)  that  two 

analytic  approaches  to  thia  problem  were  used.    In  the  first  approach,  a 

•  «  #  ■  . , 

sample  of  566,  ;Btudents  was  selected  such  that  their  institution  of  entry 
and  their  most  preferred  alternate  were  exactly  matched.    Thus,  for  each  student 
— who  entered  instltut^ion  A  and— identified— irtsti^utipn-^—aBrti^ 

alternate,  the^re  was  a  student  who  entered  B  and  identified  A  as  the  most 
preferred  alternate.    All  students  were  accepted  and  offered  financial  aid 

4  '  '  '  ' 

by  both  the  institutidn  they  entered  and  the  most  preferred  alternate • 

Analyses  of  the  contra r^tive  aid  parkaqos  offered  by  tho  institution  entered  and  ' 
the  most  preferred  alternate  showed  that  the  amount  of  grant  money  in  the 
packaqe  a.s  well        the  size  of  the  total  package  favored  the  institution  actually- 
entered.    Work-§tudy  offers  showed  no  differences  and  loans  showed  a  slight 
(but  statistically  nonsignificant)  difference  'favoring  the  most  preferred 
alternate.     Since  the  size  of  the  total  offer  showed  no  relationship ^to 
choice ^once  the  effects  of  differential  grant  offers*  wer:e  controlled,  it  was 
concluded  that  tlie  only  component  in  the  financial  aid  package  which  was 
significantly  related  to  choice  was  the  relative  size  of  the  grant  of fejrs . 

Figure  1  shows  the  distribution  oi  the  differences  in  grant  offers  of  the  

irstitutlon  entered  and  the  most  preferred  alternate.    Regardless  of  the  size 
of  the  difference,  it  consistently  favors  the  institution  entered  over  the 
most  preferred  alternate.    Furthermore,  as  the  size  of  the  difference  increases, 
th^  comparative  effect  of  the  difference  increases.    For  example,  when  the 
difference  exceeds  $1,500,  the  stufient  will  enter  the  institution  making  the 
largest  offer  better  than ^two  times  out  of  three.     Thene  findings  provide  strong 


[        )      Offer  higher  4 t  institution  entered 
W////A      Offer  higher  at  moat  preferred  alternate 
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Fig  1,    Effects  of  Competfng  Grant  Offers  on  Student  Choice 

(N  "  566  students  with  matches  in  first  and  second  choice) 
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evidence  that  student  choice  behavior  can  be  influenced  by  the  amount  of 
grant  aid  offered  by  the  institution. 

The  second  set  of  analyses  concerning  the  impact  of  competing  offers 
utilized  the  four  files  that  were  developc^d  from  the  student's  first  and 
second  college  choices  as  expressed  in. the  12th  grade*    These  longitudinal 
analyses  first  controlled  differences  between  the;  first  and  second  choice 
institutions  before  examining  the  impact  of  comparative  financial  aid  offers. 
For  example,  the.  variable  "first  choice:    two-year  college"  was  scor^  as 
follows:    "1"  if  the  first  choice  was  a  two-year  college  and  the  second  choice 
was  not?  "0"  if  both  choices  were  two-year  colleges  or  neither  choice  was  a 
two-year  college?  and  "-1"  il^^^the  second  choice  was  a  two-year  college  and  the 
first  choice  was  not.    ^or  example,  in  predicting  whether  or  not  the  student 
enters  the  first  choice  institution,  a  positive  weight  associated  with  this 
variable  would  mean  that  students  were  more  likely  to  enter  tljeir  first  choice 
institution  if  it  happened  to  be  a  two-year  college  and  the  second  choice  was 
not  a  two-year  college.    Conversely,  a  negative  weight  for  this  variable  would 
mean  that  the  student  would  be  more  likely  to  enter  the  first  choice  institution 
if  the  second  choice  was  a  two-year  college  and  the  first  choice  was  not. 
In  other  words,  a  positive  Weight  for  this  variable  means  that  students 
are  Attracted  to  two-year  over  four-year  institutions,  and  a  negative  weight 
would  mean  that  they  avoid  two-year  in  favor  of  four-year  institutions. 

Table  58  summarizes  the  results  of  the  stepwise  regression  analysis  using 
the  sample  (N»905)   in  which  both  the  first  and  second  most  preferred  institutions 
in  the  12th  grade  were  privately  controlled.    The  most  important  variable 
entering  the  regression  (at  the  first  step)  is  institutional  selectivity. 
Apparently,  the  students  who  prefer  private  institutions  are  most  likely  to 
enroll  at  single-sex  colleges,  independent  of  selectivity.    The  final 
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Tablt  58  12th  gradt    .  Pint  Choio*  Privata' 

12th  grade     Stoond  Choict  Privatt 


0«p«nd«nt  Vmrifebl*    Bnttrtd  fixmt  Choict  fnatitution 


Percent  entering  first 

choice    66  ' 


Stepwise  Regresftion  Results 
(W"905)' 


• 

Variable 
Entered 

Nult.  Siovle 

■  R    '  r  • 

Partial  R  or  Beta  Weight  btfora  step. 

2      3        4        5        6        7        S  ■ 
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.06 

4 
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.20 

.06 

.07 

.07 

.06 

.07 

.07 

.07 

5 

L09  of  Diffsrsncs 
^•twssn  Grant  Offsrs 

.30 

.24 

.24 

.24 

.24 

.23 

.23 

.16 

6 

Log  of  Nst  Tuition 
Diffsrsncs 

.32 

-.21 

-.22 

-.21  - 

.21 

-.21 

-.11 

7 

iCx 

8 

1 

Note:    Coefficients  before  entry  are  partial  correlations;  coefficients  after  entry  are  standardized 
regression  coefficients  (i.e.,  Beta  weights). 
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institutional  characteristic  entering  the  regression  is  two-year  college: 
Somewhat  surprisingly,  students  preferring  private  institutions  are  more 
likely  to  opt  for  the  two-year  college  when  their  choices  involve  a  mixture    , , 
of  two  and  four-year  institutions.  '  '\  .  ♦ 

Once  these  four  institutional  characteristics  were  controlled,  two  financial 
aid  measures  entered  the  regression:    The  log  of  the  difference  between 
competing  grant  offers  (positive  weight),  and  the  log  of  the  difference  between 
the  two  institution's  in  net  tuition*  (negative  weight)  .    These  results 
confirm  those  obtained  in  the,  previous  analysis;  nimely,  that  the  most  important, 
factor  influencing  student  decision  making  is  the  relative  amount  of  grant 
aid  in  the  total  financial  aid  package. 

To  get  a  clearer  idea  of  how  choice  is  related  to  various  measures  of 
financial  aid  offers,  the  partial  correlation  coefficients  for  all  other 
aid  variables  are  presented  before  and  after  the  two  financial  aid  variables 
entered  the  regression  equation  (Table  59) .    Note  that  mostSjf  the  coefficients 
that  were  significant  before  any  financial  aid  variables  entered  the  equation 
wore  reduced  to  nons ignlf icance  after  the  log  of  the  difference  between  net 
tiiition  entered.    After  the  second  financial  aid  measure  entered  the 
equation;  no  other  measure  was  significantly  related  to  the  dependent  variable. 

Since  the  correlations  of  choice  with  both  of  these  aid  measures  r-  log 
of  the  difference  between  grant  offers  and  log  of  the  net  tuition  difference  n- 
did  not  change  appreciably  after  the  four  college  variables  entered  the 
rogrossion  equation  (Table  58)  ,  it  can  be  assumed  that  these  measures  of 


*"Not  tuition"  was  defined  as  the  difference  between  the  tuition  and  fees 
charged  by  the  institution  and  the  total  amount  of  financial  aid  offered. 
"Net  tuition  difference"  is  simply  the  net  tuition  of  the  first  choice 
institution  minus  the  net  tuition  of  the  second  choice  institution. 
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i2th  grade  First  Cholc*  Private 
12th  qr^de    Second  Choice  Private 


Partial  .Correlation^  Ooefficieatfl  for  Financial  Aid  Variebleii 

(N-905) 
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i;v  All  difference  steasures  subtract  the  second  choice  value  from  the  first  choipe  value 
Notes    Coefficients  of  1.07  or  larger  are  statistically  significant  (p  <-  .05) . 
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financial  aid  offers  are  relatively  independent  of  other  institutional 

\ 

characteristics  that  might  affect  choice^    Therefore,  one  can  examine 
the  simple  (zero-order)  relationship  between  either  of  these  ai^"  measures  and 
the  dependent  variable  without  fear  that  there  are  confounding  institutional 
characteristics  that  have  not  been  controlled.    Figure  2  shows  the  probability 
that  the  student  will  enter  the  first  choice  institution  as  a  function  of  the 
first  financial  aid  measure,^ log  of  difference  in  grant,  offers.    Here  we  have 
a  cle*ar-cut  monotonic  relationship  with  the  percentage  entering  their  first 
^      choice  institution  increasing  regularly  as  the  difference  between  grant  offers 
increases.    Students  with  the  largest  difference  favoring  the  first  choice 
institution  are  more  than  twice  as  likely  (76%)  to  enter  their  first  choice 
institution  as  are  students  whose  offers  most  favor  the  second  choice  institution 
(32%).    Once  more,  these  results  provide  strong  support  for  the  notion  that 

0 

^  student  decision  making  can  be  affected  by  the  relative  size  of  competing 

grant  offers, 

A  similar  function  displaying  the  relationship  between  log  of  the  n^t 
tuition  difference  and** probability  .of  entering  the  first  choice  institution  is 
shown  in  Figure  3.    This  time  we  have  a  negative  relationship^  which  means 
tha.t  students  are' mora  likely  to  anter  their  first  choice  institution  if  the 
difference  in  n6t  tuition  favors  the  second  choice  institution.    The  smaller 
the  net  tuition  of  the  first  choice  relative  to  the  second  choice,  the 
qi(-'atcr  the  likelihood  the  studdnt  will  enroll  in  the  first  choice.  The 
function  doos  not,  however,  appear  to  be  monotonic:     The  proportion  entering 
the  first  choice  institution  drops  regularly  as  the  net  tuition  difference 
increases,  but  then  Jevels  off  in  the  last  two  intervals.    Although  it  is 
not  cloar  why  this  break  in  the  function  occurs,  it  could  be  that,  once  the 
cost  of  the  first  choice-  institution  relative  to  the  second  choice  institution 
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Fiq  2.    Effect  of  Differential  Grant  Offers  on  Choice 
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Fig  3.    Effect  of  Net  Tuition  on  Choice 
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exceeds  a  certain  limit,  increasing  differentials  have  no  effect  on  decision 
making.    Larger  student  samples  would  be  needed  to  resolve  this  isnue. 

Table  60  shows  the  results  of  the  regression  analysis  using  students 
whose  first  choice  in  the  12th  grade  was  a  private  institution  and  whose 
second  choice  was  a  public  institution.^   The  first  variable  entering  the 
equation  is  the  diffi^rence  between  the  enrollment  size  of  the  first  and  second 
choice  institutions.    The  negative  weight  for  this  variable  indicates  that, 
the  larger  the  size  difference  between  the't>rivate  and  the  public  institution, 
the  more  likely  the  student  will  be  to  opt  for  the  p-:ivate  institution.  The 
neglitive  weight  for  being  Black  means  that  Blacks  are  more  likely  to  opt 
for  the  public  institution  than  are  nonblacks. 

The  third  v^iable  entering  thte  equation,  "realism"  of  the  student's 
first* choice,  is  the.  product  of  the  student •s  SAT  score  and  the  difference 
^between  the  selectivity  of  the  first  and  second  choice  institution.*  Note 
that  extremely  high  scores  occur  when  the  student  is  of  high  ability  and  the 
fi^st  choice  institution  is  more  selective  than  the  second  choice  institution; 
such  a  combination  would  be  considered  a  "realistic"  choice  because  high 

t 

selectivity  is  paired  with- high  ability.    Note  that  the  lowest  (negative)  ^ 
scores  would  occur  wh^n  students  of  high  ability  have  a  second  choice  institution 
that  i9  much  more  selective  than  their  first  choice.    The  fact  that  the  weight 
for  this  variable  is  positive  means  that,  when  the  private  and  public  - 
institutions  differ  in  selectivity,  the  brighter  students  tend  to  migrate 

7 

toward  the  more  selective  institution.    The  final  student  c^wracter^istic  entering 


*Ndte  that  this 'variable  had  a'  slightly^ higher  zero-order  correlation  with 
the  dependent  variable;  it  did  not  enter  at  the  first  Step,  however,  because 
it  is  an  interaction  term  that  was  allowed  to  enter  only  after  individual 
variables  (Including  those  making  up  the  termKhad  a  chance  to  enter. 
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Table  60 

12th  Grade  First  choice  Private 
12th  Grade  First     Choice  Public 


Dependent  Variable  Entered  First  Choice  Institution 

(N-382) 
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.10 

5 

'  Met  Ttultion  | 
First  Choice 

.43 

-.32 

-.31 

-.33 

-.33 

'  .  32 

-.32  - 

.28  . 

6 

Log  of  Differ  nee  in  Loans 

First-Second  ciioice 

<  * 

.45 

.20 

.20 

.20 

.20 

.21 

.14 

.14 

7 

f 

8 

IK 
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1.    Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  Score  X  Difference  in  Selectivity  (First-Second- Choice) . 
Het  Price  «  Tuition  and,  Fees  alnua  Total  Aid. 
i  1  ^tit !    roef f Iciontfl  before  entxv  are  partial  correlations;  coefficients  after  entry  are'  standardized 
regression  coefficientc  (i.e.,  Beta  weights). 


the  regression  equation  is  the  student's  composite  SAT  score.    Note  that 

the  simple  correlation  is  nonsignificant,  but  that  the  partial -xjorrelation 

becomes  significant  after  the  student's  race  and  "xealism"  scores  enter  the 

regression  equation.    Since  this  same  score  is  involved  in  the  "realism" 

interaction  term,  the  negative  coefficient  is  difficult  to  interpret* 

Two  measures  of  financial  aid  offers  entered  the  regression  with  significant 
«  * 

weights.    By  far  the 'largest  weight  —  indeed,  the  largest  weight  of  aj^l 
variables  in  the  equation  —  is  associated  with  the  net  tuition  of  the  first 
choice  institution.    Apparently,  students  whose  choice  6et  involves  both 
public  and^  private  institutions  becomes  sensitized  to  the  net  cost  of  the  private 
(more  expensive)  institution.    The  final  choice  is  thus  made  on  the  basis 
of  the  net  cost  of  only  the  private  institution,  indefpendent  of  the  net  cost 
of  the  public  institution.    The  final  variable  to  enter  —  log  of  the 
difference  in  loan  offers  between  first  and  second  choice  institutions  — 
probably  reflects  the  fact  that  loans  is  frequently  the  largest  source  of  the 
difference  in  aid  packages  between  public  and  private  institutions.    The  fact 
that  the  coefficients  for  this  variable  shrinks  (from  .21  to  ,14)  after  net 
tuition  of  the  first  choice  institution  enters  the  regression  supports  the 
notion  that  loai;js  account  for  a  significant  portion  of  the  difference  in  aid  ' 
packages  offered  by  private  institutions. 

Table  61  shows  what  happens  to  the  partial  correlation  coefficients  %  . 

for  the Jyther  financial  aid  variables  when  net  tuition  and  log  of  the  loan 
difference  enter  the  regression  equation  at  steps  five  and  six.    Npte  that 
the  difference  between  the  neb  tuitions  of  the  two  institutions  is  significantly 
related  to  choice,  but  that  this  relationship  disappears  once  the  net  tuition 
of  the  first  choice  institution  is  controlled. 


Table  61 
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Sample : 


12th  OradG  First  Choic«  Private 
12th  Grade  Second  Choice  Public 


Partial  Correlation  Coefficients  for  Financial  Aid  Variables 

(^'382)        .  / 
Variable  Name  Partial  r^  at  step  before         Partial  r  at/after  entry  of 

first  financial  aid 
variable  enters  Step  4 


financial  aid  vatiables  at 
atepf  _5   __6, 


Log  of  difference  between 
total  aid  offers 

Lc>9  of  difference  between 
loan  offers 


.21 


21 


.07 


14 


.04 


entry 


Log  of  difference  between 
grant  offers 


.13 


.01 


.03 


Log  of  difference  between 
work  study  offers' 


12 


.08 


.05 


Difference  between 
total  aid  offers 


25 


,05 


-.0008 


Differ«^:nce  between 
.loan  offers 


.14 


.04 


-.16 


Difference  between 
grant  offers 


,17 


.007 


.04 


Difference  between 
work  study  offers 


,08 


.04 


,03 


Net  tuition  first 
Choice  institution 


-.32 


entry 


Net  tuition  second 
choice  institution 


-.03 


.08 


.05 


Difference  between 

net  tuitions 


-.29 


-*08 


-.05 


Log  of  difference 
between  net  tuitions 


,26 


-.06 


-.01 


Ratio  of  first  choice 
total  aid  to  second  choice, 


,08 


.006 


-.02 


Ratio  of  first  choice 
grants  to  second  choice 


.02 


,04 


Ratio  of  first  choice  ^ 
loans  to  second  choice 


07 


-.02 


13 


ERIC 


1.  All  differ/3nce  measures  subtract  the  serond  choice  value  from  the  first  choice  value 
2-  Net  price  «  tuition  &  fees  minus  total  aid. 

Note:     (.'oof f icionts  of  ±.11  or  larqer  arc  statistically  .significant  {p<.05). 

7  .'V 
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Regression  results  for  the  third  student  group  —  those  whose  first  choice 
in  12th  grade  was  public  and  second  choice  was  private  —  are  shown  in 
Table  62.    The  fact  that  virtually  the  same  set  of  student  characteristics 
enters  the  regression  as  was  observed  in  the  previous  analysis  (Table  60) 
provides  convincing  replication  of  both  sets  of  results.    Again,  Black  * 
students  are  more  likely  than  nonblacks  to  opt  for  the  public  institution, 
and  students  in  general  are  more  likely  to  opt  for  the  smaller  and  more 
"realistic"  choice.  .  Two  other  variables  entered  this  particular  regression: 
Differential  selectivity  and  predominantly  Black  institution.    Net  tuition 
of  the  private  institution #  once  again,  proves  to  be  the  most  significant  factor 
in  the  comparative  aid  ofl^ers  of  the  two  institutions.    One  additional  insti- 
tutional characteristic  —  location  in  the  home  state  —  enters  the  regression 
at  the  final  step:    Students  are  more  likely  to  opt  for  the  institution 

which  happens  to  be  located  in  their  home  state. 

■•  • 

T^ble  63  shows  what  happens  to  the  partial  correlations  between  various 
financial  aid  measures  knd  choice  once  the  effect. of  the  net  tuition  of  the 
private  institution  (the  second  choice,  in  this  case)  has  been  controlled* 
It  should  be  noted  that  three  financial  aid  measvxes  —  the  logs  of  the 
differences  in  work-study,  grant: ,  and  total  aid  —  retained  borderline 
relationships  with  choice  after  net  tuition  of.  the  second  choice  institution 
was  controlled.    With  larger  sample  sizes,  these  financial  aid  measures  might 
still  show  significant  partial  correlations  with^ choice.    Ideally,  these 
analyse^should  be  replicated  with  larger  samples. 

fsults  for  the  final  regression  analysis  using  students  whose  first  and 
f^nd  choices  were  both  public  institutions  are  shown  in  Table  64.  Students 
prefer  the  predominanUy  Black  over  the  predominantly  White  college,  the 
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'  Table  62 
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Sanple: 


12th  Grade  First  Choice  Public 
12th' Grade  Second  Choice  ^^^^^^^ 


Dependent  Variable    Entered  First  Choice  Institution 

(N-337) 


Percent  entering  first 
choice  54 


Step 

r 


.0^ 


ERIC 


Variable                                            Mult.  Simple 
Entered                                               r  r 

Partial  R  or  Beta  Weight  before  step 
2       3        4        5         6        7  8 

9 

Black  student                                            li  ii 

■   "7t  ' 

.13 

.12 

.12 

.12 

.  l^-y^l6 

.15 

-»  

First  Choice  / 

Higher  Se]  3C"ivity                                 .21  .17 

.16 

.16 

.009 

-.03 

-.06 

-.06 

_  n  - 

Realism  of  Student's 

First  Choice  ^                                          24  .21 

.21 

.13 

.20 

.26 

.31 

.29 

.30 

Difference  in  Enrollment 

First-Second  Choice                                 .27  -.09 

-.10 

-.11  - 

-.15 

-.15 

-.15 

-.14 

-.15 

First  Choice  Black  Institution 

Second  Choice  Not  Black  Institution      .30  .04 

.06 

.07 
f  . 

.11 

.12 

.12 

.12 

.11 

- 

Net  Tuition 

l^econd  Instii:ution                                  .33  /le 

.18 

.16 

.16 

.15 

.15 

.14 

.16 

First  Choice  in  Home  State 

Second  Choice  out  of  Home  State        ^     .35  .06 

.06 

.09 

.09 

.10 

.10 

.12 

.12 

Note:    Coefficients  before  entry  aure  partial  correlations?  coefficients 
regression  coefficients  (i.e..  Beta  weights). 

after 

entry 

1 

are  standardized 

17 

Table  .J 
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Sample : 


12th  Grade  First  Chol^Cjp'  Public 

12th  Grade  Second  Choice  private 

,  -ff  


Variable  Name 


Partial  Correlation  Coefficient*  for  Financial  Aid  Variables 

(N-337) 

Partial  r  at  atep  before  Partial  r  at/after  entry  of  . 

first  financial  aiid  financial  aid  variables  at 

variable  enters  Step  ^  steps  ^ 


Log  of  dlfferenc^  between 
total  aid  offers 

Log  of  dlfferencu^b*;:tween 


loan  offers 


,14 


.003 


.08 


-.02 


Log  of  difference  between 
grant  offers 

Log  of  difference  between 
work  study  offers 


,13 


,11 


.08 


.10 


Difference  bet%ireen 
total  aid  offers 


,10 


.01 


Difference  between 
'^oan  offers 


-.01 


-.05 


Difference  between 
grant  offers 

* 

Difference  between 
work  study  oi^fers 


.08 


,09 


.01 


.07 


Net  tuition  first 
choice  institution 


-.006 


-.04 


Net  tuition  second 
choice  Institution 


.15 


entry 


Difference  between 

net  tuitions 


,13 


-.04 


Log  of  difference 
between  net  tuitions 

Ratio  of  flrstf  choice 
total  aid  to  second  chb^lce 


-.13 


.08 


.04 


.03 


Ratio  of  first  choice 
grants  to  second  choice 

Ratio  of  first  choice 
loans  to  second  choice 


,05 


,05 


.03 


.05 


ERIC 


T.  All  difference  measures  subtract  the  second  choice  value  from  the  first  choice  value 
Note:    coefficients  of  *.n  or  larger  are  statistically  significant  (p  <  .05). 


Table  64 


Sample: 


12^  Grade  First  Choice  Public 
12  th  Grade    Second  Choice.  Public 


Dependent  Variable  Entered  First  Choice  Institution 

SteiJwiae  'Regression  Results 
(N-535) 


Percent  entering  first 
choice  62 


Entered 

Mult.  Simple 

R        r  ' 

Partial  R  or  Beta  Height  before  step 
2       3        4        5        6        7  8 

i                       A                       .  . 

9 

3t«p 

1 

First  Choice  Black  Inst.  ' 
Second  not 

.26 

.26 

.26 

.23 

.29 

.28 

.28 

1  

2 

First  Choice 
Higher  Selectivity 

.35 

.24 

.25 

.24 

.25 

.16 

.17 

'  .18 

} 

^ 

Difference  in  enrollment 
First-Second  Choice 

.38 

'  n 

-.14 

-.15 

-.15 

-.19 

-.19 

-.19 

4 

Difference  In  Selectivity 
First-Second  Choice 

.39 

.04 

.18 

.02 

.10 

.15 

.12 

.11 

5 

hog  of  Difference  in 
Grants  First-Secord 

.43 

> 

.19  • 

.20 

.20 

.21 

.20 

.ia 

.16 

'  6 

Ratio  of  Grants 

First  Divided  by  Second 

.44 

.12 

.11 

.14 

•15 

.15 

.10 

.10 

7 

*  ♦ 

1 

8 

* 

Note! 


Coefficients  before  entry,  are  partial  correlations;  coefficients  after  entry  are  standardised 
regression  coefficients  (i.e.,  Beta  weights) .      .  > 
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more  selective  Institution,  and  the  smaller  institution.    More  important i 
the  relative  size  of  the  institutional  grant  offers  once  more  turns  out  to 
be  the  most  potent  aspect  of  the  competing  f inencial  aid  offers.    As  a 
matter  of  fact,  even  after  the  log  of  the  difference  between  the  grant 
offers  is  controlled,  the  ratio  of  the  two  grant  offers  (first  choice  to 
second  choice)  still  carries  a  significant  positive  weight  in  this  analysis. 

Table  65  shows  how  the  partial  correlation  of  all  other  financial  aid 
m»>asures  .change  as, the  two  measures  of  Oanparative  grant  offers  are  controlled. 
Note  that  the  log  of  the  diffo  'ence  in  total  aid  offers  has  a  highly 
significant  partial  correlation  (.17)  which  is  reduced  to  nonsicnif icance 

r 

(.06)  when  the  log  of  the  difi  ^rence  between  grant  offers  is  controlled.  These 
findings  again  provide  strong  confirmation  of  the  results  of  the  first  regression 
analysis  (Table  58) ;    When  students  are  choosing  between  two  public  or  two 
private  institutions,  the  only  financial  aid  variable  that  affects  the  final 
choice  is  the  coTiiparative  size  of  the  competing  grant  offers. 

Since  the  correlation  .be;:ween  choice  and  the  log  of  the  difference  in 
grant  offers  changed  only  slightly  las  other  independent  variables  entered  the 
regression  equation  (Table  64),  the  simple  relationship  between  this  financial 
aid  measure  and  the  percent  of  students  entering  their  first  choice  institution 
was  plotted  (Figure  4) .    Although  relatively  small  differences  in  competing  grant 
offers  appear  to  make  little  difference  as  far  as  decision  making  is  concerned, 
differences  at  the  upper  and  lower  extremes  are  of  considerable  importance. 
Thus,  when  the  comparative  grant  of^ers  maximally  favor  the  first  choice 
institution,  the  student's  chances  of  entering  that  institution  are  more  than 
twice  as  good  (90%)  as  they  are  when  the  difference  maximally  favors  the  second 
choice  institution  (39%). 
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12th  Grade  first  Cholc*  Public 


Sample: 


12th  Grade  Stcend  Chotc*  Public 
Partial  Correlation  ro«f£lcl«ntis^or  rinancUl  Aid  Variables 


Variabl*  Mmm 


(N«535) 

Partial  r  at  atap  bafora 
flrat  financial  aid 
variabla  antara  8tap  4 


Partial  r  at/af tar  atitry  of 

financial  aid  variables  at 
stapa     5  6 


Log  of  difforanca  batwaan 
total  aid  of fara 

Log  of  diffaranca  batwaan 
loan  offara 

Log  of  diffaranca  batwaan 
grant  of fara 

Log  of  diffaranca  batwaan 
%#ork  atudy  offara 

Diffaranca  batwaan 
total  aid  offara 

Diffaranca  batwaan 
loan  offara 

Diffaranca  !>atwaan 
grant  offara 

Diffaranca  batwaan 
work  atudy  offara 

Nat  tuition  first  , 
choica  institution 

Hat  tuition  second 
choica  institution 

Diffaranca  bat%iaan 

nat  tuitions 

)9  of  dlffsrenc* 
between  net  tuitions 

Ratio  of  first  choice 
total  aid  to  second  choice 

Ratio  of  first  choice 
grants^to  second  choice 

Ratio  of  first  choice 
loans  tb  second  choice 


.17 


.06 


.20 


-.02 


.13 


.01 


.16 


-.08 


-.04 


.10 


-.11 


-.13 


-.b4 


.15 


,  .04 


.06  .09 


.09  .08 


entry 


.009  .02 


.03 


.02 


,04 


.04 


.05  .08 


.01 


05  -.04 


.03 


.06  .07 


-.02  -.03 


-.02  -.03 


-.07  -.07 


.  10  entry. 


.06 


.06 


1.  All  difference  measures  subtract  the  second  choice  value  from  the  first  choice  value 

Note:    Coefficients  of  +.09  or  larger  <ire  staV.isticalJ y  signi<fjcant  (p  <  .05)  . 
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Fig  4.    Effect  of  Dlf fwrentifcl  Srant  Offer*  on  Choice 


*«rctnt 


90 


Inter  in9 
'iret  Choie« 
;n«ti.tution  85 


12th  Grade  First  Choice  Public 
Sample:  t 

12th  Grade  Second  Choice  Public 


Percent  .entering  first 
choice    .  62 


^1% 


90% 

e*  * 


80 
75 


73% 


70 
65 
60 
55 
50 
»  45 


40 


35 


39% 


64% 


52% 


62% 


59% 


30 


\ 
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•9.9 
to 
•6.5 


-5.49  0  ,,  0.09  5.5 

to  to  to 

-0.09  5.49  6.49 

Lpg  of  Difference  Between  Grant  Offers 
Grants  First  Choice  Minus  Grants  Second  Choice 


-6.4 
to 
-5.5 


6.5 
to 
7.9 


8.0+ 
to 
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Appendix  A 

Procedures  for  Matching  and  Merging  pata  Files 

♦ 

Introduction 

The  analysis  planned  for  Study  A  depended  upon  development  of  complex  longitv>* 
dinal  student  data  files  that  would  measure  student  and  ^college  characteristics  at 
three  points  in  time:  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  grade,  midway  through  the  twelfth 

o 

grade,-  and  at  college  entry.    Four  major  surveys  were  used  to  obtain  student  char- 
acteristics: 


survey 

Preliminary  .Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  (PSAT) 
Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  (SAT) 

I 

American  College  Testing  Program  (ACT) 


Time  administered 
October,  1973 
Fall-Winter,  1975-75 


Fall-Winter,  1974-75 
Cooperative  Institutional  Research  Program  (CIRP)    Fall,  1975 


The  PSAT  survey  (totaling  over  one  million  students)  was  used  for  eleventh  grade 
data,  both  SAT  and  ACT  surveys  (together  totaling  over  2  millior^  students)  for 
twelfth  grade  data,  and  the  CIRP  survey  (totalirtg  over  300,000  students)  for  college 
entry  data.    These  survey  data  presented  an  imposing  programming  problem-^matching 

*    and  merging  individual  subject  data  across  different  survey \nstruments.  Data 
describing  college  choices  at  each  of  the  three  time  points  were  primarily  derived 
from  Higher  Education  General  Information  Surveys  (HEGIS);  these  data  then  had  to 
be  merged  on  each  student's  record.    There  were  a  total  of  twelve  possible  college 

»  choices  that  had  to  be  described  with  HEGIS  dati  ;  two  on  the  eleventh  grade  file, 
six  p.n  the  twelfth  grade  file,  and  foUr  on  the  entering  freshmen  file.    In  addition, 
our  researchr  indicated  that  measures  of  the- local  higher  education  envirpnment 


(local  to  the  student's  home  address)  and  financial  aid  characteristics 
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of  each  student  •s  home  state  wQuld  hai>e  to  be  developed  ar^  merged  on  each 
•  student's  record.    The  final  major  programming  proble«»  concerned  development 

V  * 

of,  a  weighting  ycheroe  that  could  be  used  to  make  the  sample  data  reflect  nation?.! 
totals. 

Each  of  these  tasks:  (1)  matching  and  merging  individual  subjects,  (2)  devel- 
oping  and  merging  descriptions  of  college  choices,  local  higher  education  environ- 

;     ■  N   ■  ' 

ments,  and  state  financial  aid  characteristics,  and  (3)  development  of  weights 

:  '  .  V 

IS  covered  in  detail  below.  >v 

Matching  and  Merging  Individual  Subject  Data 

Student  data  had  to  be  matched  over  four  difrerent  surveys.    Eleventh  and  ^ 
twelth  , grade  data  were  taken  from  the  major  national  testing  programs:  eleventh 
grade  data  from  the  1973  PSAT  survey,  tw^lfth  grade  data  from  both  the  1974-1975 
sJVT  and  A'^TT  exam  surveys.       Entering  freshmen  data  was  taken  from  the  X975  administra- 
tion of  the  ClRP  program's    national  freshmen  questionnare .  '  Since  the  combined 
total  of  observa Lions  over  these  four  surveys  totaled  3  and  1/2  million  cases, 
elaborate  and  complicated  algorithms  were  necessary  to  reliably  and  efficiently 
match  students  from  the  different  data  sets.    TJie  final  form  of  the  matching 
algorithm  was  quite  complex  (see  table  1  at  the?  end  of  this  section  for  a  flow 
chart  outline  of  the  steps  producing  ACT-CIRP  matches^. 

The  match  program  executed  a  three-step  matching  procedure  for  separate 
criterion  sorts  in  order  as  follows: 

« 

1.  social  security  number. 

2.  first,  four  characters  of  last  name,  first  and  middle  initials, 

birthdate,  home  address,  and  sex. 

3.  mismatches  were  resorted,  dropp;^ng  middle  initial  and  dropping 
first  name  if  necessary. 

ERIC 
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•rtie  operation  of  he  software  la  outlined  by  the  following  simple  flow  chart  which 
indicates  the  use  of  the  three-step  sorting  procedure  at  steps  denoted  "PROGRAM**. 


PSAT 


SAT 


PSAT-SAT 


I4ATCHES 
PSAT-SAT-CIRP 


^ISHATOfEa 

PSAT 

SAT 

MATCHES  MATCHES 
PSAT-CIRP  SAT-CIRP 
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The  first  step  sorted  cases  by  SSN  and  then  matched 'students  by  SSN  across 
the  sample  files.  Successful  matches  were  obtained  for  1/2  million  PSAT-SAT  cases, 
1/4  million  PSAT-ACT  cases,  27,000  PSAT-CIRP  cases,  30,000  SAT-CIRP  cases  and  25,000 
ACT-CIRP  cases.    The  next  step  processed  SSN  non -matches  (primarily  those  that  did  not 
contain  SSN's)  by  sorting  cases  on  a  full  match  "key"  (this  key  contained;  full  name, 
birthdate,  sex,  hoiue  address,  and  SSN).    Becatise  the.  match  procedure  used 
the  full  name  field  in  one  of  its  sorting  steps  the  name  fields  of  all  files  had 
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to  be  put  in  compatible  format.    For  example,  one  year  of  ACT  data  had  the  Indl- 
viduql  student  names  segemented  into  three  fixed  fields,  but  for  ajiother  year  the 
ACT  file  had  stored  the  entire  name  in  one  field  without  segregating  last,  first 
and  middle'  names.    The  ACT  file  for  the  year  in  which  the  name  fields  were  not 
segmented  by  last,  lirst  and  middle  initial  had  to  be  reformatted.    Matches  and 

non-matches  on  the  four  letter  last  name  field  were  separated  with  matches  trans- 

  •  « 

feared  to  a  masler  roster  file.  Recall  that  the  matched  cases  transferred  contained 

9  * 

the  full  key  field  (full  name,  birthdate,  sex,SSN  and  home  address).    This  full  key 
fiel<^  was  machine  examined  to  verify  ^he  match.    If  the  match  was  not  complete  on  all 
key'  fields,  then  the  record  on  the  master  roster  file  was  transferred  to  microfiche 
where  the  full  key  field  was  manually  exeunined.    This  Important  aspect. of  the  match 
procedure,  printing  of  a  microfiche  suspect  roster  of  matches  that  were  incomplete 
or  impelrfect,  should  be  emphasized.    The  suspect  roster  contained  the ^entire  match ^ 
key.    These  rosters  were  manually  edited  'to  reconcile  kfey  punch  errors,  misqoding, 
or  misspelling  that  prevented  complete  matching.    The  actual  mismatches  that  became^ 
evident  upon  examination  of  the  complete  key  field  were  then  purged  fran  the  file. 
Many  m)fitch  problems  were  viiscovered  by  examining  th^  full  microfiche  roster  file. 
In  the  PSAT  and  SAT  record's  name  fields,  0  was  mispelled  as  Q.    These  names  were 
then  machine  edited  and  reinserted  in  the  matching  process. 

Matching  on  a  third  criterion  was  developed  for  the  remaining  non-matehes. 
After  trying  many  match  criteria,  the  most  productive  procedure  was  found  to  be 
the  resolution  of  nicknames  used  in  one  ^41e  versus  full  names  used  in  another. 
Shortened  versions  of  names  (such  as  Don  for  Donald)  were  already  resolved  by  the 
original  matching  process,  but  nicknames  with  different  spelling' were  rejected. 
Therefore^  we  wrote  software  for  a  nickname  file  (  eg.  Tony /Anthony,  Bill/William) 
that  was  used  in  the  third  and  final  matching  procedures.    Thejse  final  matching 
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procedures  for  the  remaining  nonmatched  cases  also  dropped  firSt  name  if  necessary. 
All  matches  Vere  ultimately  passed  through  the  full  editing  procedure;  machine- and 
manual  examination  of  all  elements  of  the  key  field  (full  name;  birthdate,  home    *  • 
address, ^SSN,  and  sex).  / 

The  matched  records  that  had  passed  all  prograumning  and  manual  euiting  ' 

0 

procedures  were  combined  into  three  analytical  data  files:  an  eleventh- twelth  gra<Je 
file  of  724,460  cases,  a  twelfth  grade-entering  freshmen  file  of  175,152  cases, 
and  an  elev^i^li^rade-twelfth  grade-entering  freshmen  file  of  111,579  cases- 
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Colloqe,  Local  Higher* Education 
Environment,  and  State  Financial  Aid  Data* 

College  Data  ,  * 

J  *  ■ 

Each  student  Listed  up  to  twelve  possible  InBtltutlonai  choices  in  the  three  ' 

ana'jLytical  data  files:  ti«  from  the  eleventh  grade  survey,  six  frto  the  twelth 

grade  surveys,  and  four  from  the  entering  freshmen  survey.    We  needed  to  develop 

r 

measures  describing  each  of    thfe  college  cholpps,  then  merge  th^.s  Information  on 
the  student's  record,    "nie  main  soxirce  of  college  descriptors  was  Higher  Education 
General  Information  Survey  (HEGIS)  data  collected  annually  by  the  Office  of 

^Education,    These  da ta^  cover  many  attributes  of  colleges  (flrUnces,  enrollments, 

\ 

degrees  earned ;^^emplo}^ee  data,  etc.),  and  are  gathered  on  separate  survey  Instru- 
ment^.    Therefore,  the  data  had  to  b*  edited  and  merged  into  one  composite  file. 
This  coi^si^^  f  lie  had  to  be  made  as  small  as  possible  in  order  to  minimize  the 
total  length  of  the  three  analytical  files.    The  final  list  of  data  taken  from 

,  ♦  i  ■  • 

HEGIS  surveys,  is  describjed  in  appendices  C,D  hjA  E. 

Before  th^se  data  cojald  be  merged  on  each  studejit's  record  r  a  common  institution 
identifying  coSe  had  to  be  developed' to  match  student  College  choicest to  HEGIS 
institutfional  data.  The  HEGIS  file  of  college  descriptor^  contained  both  the 
Federal  I«teraoency  Commission  on  Education^  code  (FICE)  and  the  American  Council  on 
Education  code  (ACE) .    Except  for  the  freshmen  data  which  used  the  ACE  Institutional 

s 

ID,  the  other  surveys  used  their  own  institutional  ID.    PSATaixl  SAT  surveys  used 
Educational  Testing  Service's  institutional  ID,  while  the  ACT  survey  also  used  their ^ 
own  ID.    However,  we  ffere  able  to  obtain 'a  file  which  contained  all  four  institutional 

ID'S  (FICE,ACE-,ACT,ETC) .    With  this  file  we  were  able  to  match '  institutional  choices.' 

••  .      ..  > 


♦  Full  decrlptions  of  all  data  are  cont)ained  in  appendices  C,D  and  E. 


i 


$ 

In  til  turvoyt  to  the  set  of  HBGIS  inttltutlanal  dascriptori. 

Sorting  the  etudent  record  for  each  college  choice  and,  t-heh  iQergin^  college 
,   descriptions  oh  the  student's  record  would  have  been  too. costly  and  inefficient 

(requiring  24  passes  of  the  data).    Instead,  we  iridexed  the  IP  associated  with  the  ' 
expressed  college  choice  in  core  to  the  appropriate  set  of  college  descriptions  in 
the  HEGIS  data  file.    This  method  required  only  one  pass  of  the  data  to  disrive  col'-Hje 
descriptions  for  up  to  twelve  college  choices  for  each  student.  ^ 


w 


Lcxal  Higher  Educational  Environment  , 

*  We  felt  that  student  decisions  on  .what  kind  of  college  to  at'^^  and  where 
*    would  be  influenced  by  the  student's  proximity  to  various  types  of .public  and 

t  • 

t 

private'  Institutions,    This  meant  that  we  had  to  develop  measures  of  ^tlie 
educational  environment  local  to  the  student's. home  and  merge 'these  measured  on 
the  student's  recor^.    We  decided,  to  develop  measures  of  the  type  and  number  of 
collegeii^  near  a, student's  home  by  using  the  student's  home  zipcode  taken  from  the 
address  record  in  "each  survey  and  the  college  zipcodes  from  the  HEGIS  inlormiaitlon 
file.      Using  programs  developed  by  the ' Department  of  Defense  we  converted  zipcodes 
to  latitude  and  longitude  coordinates.    These  coordinates  were  then  proce&sed  by 
software  we  developed  that  calculated  th^lpLstance  between  any  tw  sets  of  coord- 
mates  located  on  a  sphere  of  given  diameter  (  the  earth's  diameter  in  this  cape). 
•  For  each  student's. home  zipcode, ' thirteen  different  measures  of  the  local 

* 

higher  education  environment  were  constructed  (  again,  see  Appendices ,C>D  and  E 

*  , 

for  a  full  description  of  these  Jieasures) .    As  there  vire  over  30,000  zipcodes 
used  nationwide,  with  over  2600  unique  zipcodes  for  colleges,  ^he  computing  time 
required  to  develop  thirteen  measures  was  staggering.    We  had  to  cut  do%m  the  search 

algof  ithm  such  tliat  the  number  of  zipcodes  processed  was 'Buff icient  to  measure  the  • 

* 

local  environment  but  not  too^c^tly.    We  did  this  by  setting  geographic  limits 

o  .  •         .      •  •  • 

ERjC  -  ^0  . 
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to, the  nvmber  of  zipco<|»s  searched  for  each  caHeg6  envirorment  measiu;e.  For 

example,  the  availability  of  various  types  of  public  institutions *«ioul(^  be  expeqted 

to  affect  decision  making  on^y  within  state  boundaries,  sisce  students  generally 

\  '  ■  ■ 

do  not  crort  st-^te  boundaries  po  attend  public  institutions  or,  if  they  do,  the 

proximity  of  the  Institution  is^not  expected  to  be'  as  important  a  factov  as  in  the 

case  of  public  institutions  located  within  the  states.    Consequently,  the  measures 

involving  public  institution^  were,  confined  to  the  state  within  which 

the  student  resided,  v  Only  th6  District  of  Columbia /presented  problems  with     *  " 

measures  of  public  institutions,  aiven  that'  some  of  the  District  of  'Columbia 


xipcodesare  actually  located  in  suburfcan  Maryland.    Hius,  proximity  measures  for 
public  institutions  in  Washington  D.C.  include  4  few  public  institutions  in  nearby 
Marylacul.    Otherwise,  all  measures  of  public  institutions  were  oCilculated  only  for 
those  ijifUL^tutions  located  within* the  student's  home  state.    Measto^s  of  private 
institutions,  on  the  bther  hand,  included  all  private  institutions, l^ia ted  within 
^e  student's  home  3tate  and  All  contiguous  states.  Two  states  with  orLy  the  corners 

^  •  .  T 

touching ^were  considered  contiguous  as  well  as  all  states  with  common  boundaries. 

^  \j  . 

H<iwali  and  Alaska,  of  course,  have  no  contiguous  states. 

Pinal  decision^  about  how  to  construct  the  various  proximity  measures  were  made 

by  first  taking  two  states— Massachusetts  and  California — with  contrasting  types  of 

higher  educational  systemr  Mid  plotting  various  proximity  measures  against  student 

decisions;  such  as,  chtK     ^g  a  public  versus  private  college,  a  t%tfo-year  versus  a 

four-year  college  and  so  forth.    The  final  thirteen  measures  were  chosen  primarily 

.on  the  basis  of  how  well  they  differentiated  studente  according  to  these  various 

choice  processes.    The  thirteen  environmental  measures  were  merged  on  each  student's 

record  by  matching  (  in  core  )  the  student's  home  zipcode  to  the  file  containing 
♦ 

all  zipcodes  and,  for  each  zipcode,  a  string .of  thirteen  environmental,  measures . 
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State  Financial  Aid  Data  '  .  '  '   ^  , 

One  of  our  analysis  plans  Assessed  the  effect  of  state  differences  in  ^ 
-  'V  .     ^  .  . 

flitancial  aid  characteristics  on  college  choice  patterns  within  eaon  state. 

;rhis  analysis  plan  required  generation ^of  state  level  measures,  and  merging  those 

measures  on  each  of  the  three  analyt^ical  fdles.    These^  measures  were  developed* 

from  governmental  and  national  financial  aid  organizations  (see  page  70  of 

Appendix  C  fot^  a  full  list  of  source?) ,  and  cbndist,  primarily,  of  per  student 

exoenditure  fevels  for  various  tvpes  of  financial  aid.    A  file  of  twenty  measures 

»  <  - 

vias.  developed  'Aat  also  contained  a  state  identification  code.    This  same^state  code 

.  •  * 

on  each  stvident  record  in  the  three  analytical  files.    Thp  state  descriptors 

were  merged  on  each  student's  record  by  using  the  comnon  state  id^ntif 4cation 

code  (see  .Appendices  C,D,  and  E  for  a  details  on  the  twenty  measur 


Development  of  Weights 
Since  we  used  thet  ^leventh-tweljth  grade  longitudinal  file        assessing  the 
impact,  of  state  financial  aid  programs,  it  was  important  to  make  appropriate 
adjustments  ^or  any  serious  within-state  biases  in  sampling.    Also  the  two  additional 
analytical  files  (twelth  grade-freshmen, eleventh  grade-twelfth  grade-freshmen) 

'  I  a  *    '  ' 

reouired  weiqhts  that  would  produce  national  first-time  full-time  freshmen  counts. 
state  Level  Weights.  .  ' 

We  utilized  data  from  the  1970  Decennial  Census  to  develop  state  level^weights. 
For  each  state,  census^ata  were  used  to  generate  three-way  matrices     (sex  by 
race  by  family  inc^ofne)  .    We  did  this  both  for  families  having  one  or     "  ' 
sinore  students  who  finished  high  school  and  families  ^ith  one  or  more  students 

*  '  *  ,  ' 

entering  postdecondary  education  (for  the  year  1970) .    The  income  distribution 
for  comparable  students  as  reflected  in  the  1974  Ctotober  CP.S  was  used  to  adjust 


1970  income  distributions  upward  to  reflecb  inflationary  trends  betweei)  1970  and 
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ID 


1974.    A  plffiUar  tltee-way  tabulation  o.f  parental  income, i  sex  and.  athnlclty 


7 


was 


% 

m 


computed  separately  for  each  state  using  subjects  taken  from  the  three  analytical 
\  files.    By  contrastinci  these  latter  distributions  with  , the i  adjusted :oiies  based 
on  the  1970  Census,  a  ^et  of  corrective  cell  veighi^a  were  developed  for  each  , 
state w   These  weight?,  when  applied  to  the  individual  auSject  data  from  the  merged 

,  ■. .    .  •      /  •  -  , 

files,  will  produce  sex, ethnic  and  inccrae  distributions  which  wi\l  b6i  identical  to 

.:  .  ■ 

the  adjusted  distributions  from  the  1970  Census..  A  typical  cell  wei^t  would  be 


computed  by  sex  as  follows: 

^iik     ^ijk<'  Pijk 


,  where 


i  »        state  , 

j  »  'j*^*^  income*  level  *  ,  \ 

th  * 
k  »  k     fethhid  group 


P  »  Proportion  from  adjusted  1970 
census  data 

p  "  Proportion  from  merged  11^12th 
file,  12-fre^hnen,  o^  11-12- 
;  freshmen  file  >^ 


Full-time  First^time  Frewhmen  Weight  y 

>  The  wadghts  used  to  produce  totals  reflecting  first-time  full-time  freshmen 
counts  were  derived  by  the  same  process  used  by  the  CIRP  prograi^.    i^is  weighting 
'  scheme  employed  a  sample  of  institutions  stratified  by  institutional  type  and  other' 
characteristics.    The  stratification  scheme,  sample  sizes,  and  weiohts^sed  for  tiie 
national  CIRP  program  are  listed  in  table  2.    Study  A  weights  for  the  two 


Q  National  Norms  for  1975.    This  publication  explains    the  weighting  scheme  in 
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Public  DrtTaraltT 

1.  LMa  thaa  1.000 

2.  l.OOO-l.Oft 
3*         1,100  *or  aor« 
PrlTata  Onlvagalty 

.    SilV  •«•  SAIMt 

4.  LMa  than  1,050 

5. "  1,050-1,174 

6.  .  1,175  or  aora 
4>Taar  Public  Collaaa 

sm  SAsit 

7,10.     l^aa  thaa  935. ai 

8.  935-1.024 

9.  'l,025  or  aerf  - 
»-Taag  Priirata  loyactarlaa 

8ATV  -¥  lAIMl 
Laaa  thaa  950 
950-1,024  /  ' 

1,02^1,174 
1,175  <flr  moT^, 
4-Iaar  Catholic 

SATV  +  SKOti 
16,19.  ,Laaa  thaa  950  and  uaMnaub 

17.  950-1,024 

18.  1,025  or  aora 
4-Taar  Protaataat  • 

SATV  -»-  84»| 

20.  Laaa  thaa  875 

21.  875-974 
.22.  975-1, 1D49 

23.     .  1,050  or  wrtf 
24. 


topu-. 


laai 

Paitiaaaata 

i«d  in 


Ua 


CaU  Vaighta*  Applla4  to 
Data  Collacta4  f rik  


12. 
13. « 
14. 


and  uDkaown 


PSbM£ 
v-i  larollMat! 
)?5^8.    Ltfaa  than  250 
27;  250-499 

28.  500-999, 

29.  ;      1,000  or  aora 
2-Taar  Private 

Enrollaaat! 

30.  Laai  than  100 

31.  100-249  I 

32.  250-499 

33.  500  or  aoro 

34.  Public  4-yaar 

35.  k       Privata  4«yaar 
36,37.    Public  and  privata 

2^y«ar 
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39 
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6 

7.9 

23 

i 

•  .  7  ' 

,  2.9 

• 

26 

I. 

17) 

.  ^ 

3.2 

!• 

8 

.4 

4.6 

45 

13 

9 

2.6 

204 

30 

,  15 

17.0 

94 

16 

10 

10.3 

.43 

16 

9 

•  4.0 

1 

169 

15 

10.5 

70 

t  ^  23"^ 

12 

6.2 

84 

34 

22 

48 

33 

?> 

1.7 

96 

32 

22 

'3.3 

72. 

'26  " 

19 

7.1 

36 

16 

11 

3.9 

64 

11 

8 

^  8.2 

102 

30 

21  ■ 

4.1 

71 

26 

19  ■ 

3.5 

'49 

25 

20 

2.2 

57 

3 

.  3 

a 

19.4 

208 

13 

8 

28.6 

269 

'24 

17 

16.8 

217 

11 

6 

34.9 

190 

16 

10 

18.6 

64 

11 

• 

10 

5.0 

100 

23 

15 

6.4 

44 

5 

4 

7;5 

'  13 

4 

3 

s 

6.6 

36 

H7 

5 

6.0 

49 

16 

9 

i 

5.1 

17 

4 

2 

15.,6 

5.3 
7.2 
2.9 


2.9 
5.5 
2.fr» 


13.8 
10.0 
14.8 


7.8 
'5.3 
3.1 
1.9 


3.9 
3.1 
2.8 


"8.1 

2.4 
14.3 


23.5 
16.0 
35.4 
16.9 


5.8 
3.8 

12.7 


\atio  batwaan  tha  ntabar  of 
coljlegoa  apd  the  niaibar  of  f  irat-tiw 


1974  first-tiae.  full-tlac  atudonta  anrolled  im  all 
,  full-tiaa  atifdants  at  collegaa  in  the  CIRP  aaaple. 


/ 


files  containing  CIRP  data  used  the  aamej  stratification  cells  •    "She  stratification 
cell  weights  are  ratios  between  the , total  number  of  first-time  full-time 
/reshmen  j,n  the  eligible Npopulation  within  a  given  cell  and  the  number  of  freshmen 
ent<?ring  the  sample  institutions  in  that  cell,  computed  separately  for  each  sex. 
The  cell  weights  for  Study  A,  like  those  in  the  national  CIRP  study,  w6re  further 
adjusted  within  each  institution,  by  sex,  according  to  the  proportion*of  the^ ^ 
institution's  197S  first-time,  full-=time  freshmen  who  completed  the  CIRP  survey.  • 
^ In  addition,  the  weights  used  for  the  t%io  Study  A  files  containing  CIRP  data  were 

O  '  ^  ^ 

•  corrected  for  biases  in  (a)  high  school  grades  .and  (b)  the  year  the  student  gra-  * 
diiated  from  high  school.*    Therefore,  the  actual  weight '|(^s  the  product  of  this 
within-lnstitution  weight  apd  the  appropriate  cell  weight  taken  from  each  of  the 
thirty-seyen  stratification  cellsi    The  »final  weight  thus  corrected  for  biases-  - 
within  each  participating  college  to  produce  total  counts  for  that  college,  then 
within  each  -stratification  cell  to  produce  national'  totals  €or  each  institutional 

•        '         .  .       '  ^ 

.    type.,  The^e  weights. were  calculated  and  merg^  pn  the  student's  recora  when 

the  <iata  were  pass^  f or  jDpnstruction  of  subfiles.  .  *  ^ 


*T^^ assumption  here  was  that  studet^s  would  not  have  l^est  scores  for  one  of 
t)>ree  reasons:     (1)  They  graduated  -from  high  school  before  1975;  (2)  They 
had  poor  academic  records  in  high  school;  (3)  Their  college  did  jiot  require 
admissions  tests.    Ttie  weighting  scheme  thus  adjusts,  by  sex,  for  all  three 
sovrces  of  bias  (soe  Notes  64  and  65,  Appendix  D,  page '86)^. 

■  •     ;    ■  ■    .      •  ■ 


.       '  ^     Appendix  B 

^Measurement  Error  in  Research  on  Social  Policy 

»  > 
Social  scientists  havi^  become  increasingly  ^involXred  in  large  scale 

studies -of  social  proKlemd  and  policy •  issues  during  recent  years.  The 

late  Arrival  of  academic  discipline*-  such 'as  p^sycholoqy  in  the  arena  • 

•of  policy  research  is  attributable  i^  part  to  the  heavy  emphasis  on 

*oxperimentaJ.  methodology  that  characterized  gradi^te  tyining  programs 

in  thc^se  fields  during  tf)k  years  immediately  following  World  War  II. 

Scholars  trained  in  experimental,  techniques  avoided  empirical  studies  of 

social  problems  because  such  problems  were  usually  not  amenable  to  / 

requirements  of  the  experimental  methocf  such  as  random  assignment 'of  • 

subjects  and  direct  manipulation  of  independent  varia))les.  However^ 

with  the  increasing  demand  during  the  past  teh  years  for  more  sophisticated 

"^eal  v/orld"  research  on  social  problems, -soc^ial  scientists  trained  in 

experimental  metbodol9gy  have  increasingly  been  drawn  toward  large-scale 

nonexperimental  research.     This  >rend  is  exemplified  in  the  now  classical 

treatise  by  Campbell  &  Stanley  (1963)  on  nonexpe^jjpental  research  designs. 

The  major  problem  with  nonexperimental  designs  such'  as  correlational 

studies  or  "natural  experiments"  is  the  non-randon  assignment  of  people 

to  different  treatment  conditions. \   Comparing  dependent  variables  across  ^ 

altornative  treatments  produces  ambigdous  results,  since  observed 

differ(jncos  night  bo  attributable  to  the  nonrandom  assignment  of  subjects 

Ttithor  than  to  thv  effects  of  the  different  treatrients  per  se.  The 

bor^t  dt'5?iqne*d  sttidicr,  attempt  to  doa-l  with  non-random  assignment  by 

usinq  lonqit'udinal  data  on  *individual  subjects  in  which  a  large  number  of 

biasing  antecedont  varinble^aro  included  and  controlled  through 


multivariate  statistical  procedures.     In  essence,  controlling  sources 
of  input  bias  in  this  fashion  amounts  to  simulating  random  assignment 
by  statistically  controlling  various  antecedent  variables.    Most  such 
attempts  rely  on  multivariate  procedures  such  a&  path  analysis,  multiple 
group  discriminate  analysis,  and  stepwise  multiple  regression  analysis. 

This  Study,  which  has  been  carried  out ^s  part  of  a  large-scale 
national  assessment  of  the  impact  of  federal  and  state  financial  aid 
programs  oh  students'  choices  of  colleges,  has  two  principal  aims: 
(1)  to  discuss  the  biases  created  by  measurement  error  in  nonexperimental 
research;   (2)  to  obtain  empirical  estimates  of  reliability  of  survey 
item<"for  use  in  multivariate  analyses  of  program  im£)acts* 


/ 

Inferential  Biases  Caused  by  Measurement  Error 


jnfent  I 


The  importance  of  measurement  error  in  correlational  studies  has  been 
largely  overlooked  by  most  investigators,  in  spite  of  the  fact  th^t  sijph 
errors,  left  uncontrolled/  can  seriously  bias  estimates /of  the  effects     '  / 
of  treatment  variables.  '  The  importance  of  adjusting  for  measurement 
error  V'unreliability")  can  hardly  be  overstressed.    Basically,  the  problem 
stems  from  trying  to  control  statistically  for  preexisting  differences 
in  people  prior  to  their  exposure  to  the  treatment  variable.     In  its  \^ 
simplest  form,  such  controls  would  involve  contrc^ling  the^effects  of  a 
"pretest**  (pretreatment)  variable  on  the  posttest  (dependent)  variable  by 
means  of  covariance  analysis  or  partial  correlation  and  regression.  The 
presence  of  measurement  error  in  the  pretest  variable  causes  the  investigator 
to  underestimate  the  relationship  between  that  variable  and  the  dependent 


variable.     This  "undercorrection"'  subsequei^tly  biases  estimates  of  the 
.'relationship  between  the  dependent  variable  and  the  treatment  (social 
pulley)   variable.     Such  bias  is  of  particular  concern  Viocauso  il  Lends 
to  yiield  results  which  support  the  most  plausible  theory. 


The  seriousness  of  this  problem  can  be  illustrated  by  a  simplified  * 

example  fiom  a  hypothetical  analysis  to  be  conducted  in  Study  A,  the 

impact. of  financial  aid  on  college  choice  behaviox .     Assume  that  we  are  ^ 

intiuer.  ted,  in  determining  how  student  access  to  a  highly  selective 

iuiit itu^  ion  is  affocmcd  by  receipt  of  a  Basic  Educational  Opportunity 

cAnt  (BEOG)  .     Since  not?  all  students  eligible  for  BEOGs  apply  for  them, 

it  -is  possible  to  establish  conditions  for  ^  "natural  experiment" 

» 

•  ■  •  * 
because  there  are  both  recipients  and  sHonrecipients  with  comparable 

financial  need-   /.The  dependent  .variable  for  the  analysis  —  a  dichotomous  . 

variable  reflecting  entry  vs.  non-entry  into  a  higlily  selective  institution 

could  bo  obtained .from  a  knowledge  of  which  CIRP  institution  the  student 

actually  entered  in  Rail  1975.    To  simplify  the  illustration,  assume  that  the 

study  is  limited  to  students  whose  degree  of  financial  need  makes  them 

eligible  for  BOEGs  (the  policy  or  treatment  variable),  anc^  assume  that 

it  is'necessary  to  control,  one  biasing/ antecedent  variable:    the  student's 

academic  ability  as  measured  by  the  PSAT  administered  in  the  11th  grade. 

We  complete  our  simplified  hypothetical  example  with  the  following 

additional  assumptions:     (a)  the  PSAT  was  not  used  in  making  admissions  . 

decisions;  tb)   the  student's  PSAT  scor^  is  positively  related  .'to ,  the 

selectivity  of  the  institution  of  matriculation;  and  (c)  refceipt  of  a 

BEOG  grant  is  also  positively  associated  with  academic  ability.   . Assumjfftion 

(b)   states  simply  that  students  with  high  PSAT  scores  are  more  likely 

to  apf^ly  to  and  to  ^b^  admit  ted -»^jj/a  selective  institution  than  students 

with  low  scores.     Assumption  (c)   states  that  highly  able  students  more 

often  avail   themselves  of  opportunities  to  receive  BEOG  grants.     Such  . 

*i  c-onc1u!non  scorns  reasonable  in  view  of  the  fcict  that^more  able  students 

aro  probably  morv.  rusburcof ul  and,  at  tho  ^ame  time,  more  likely  to 

.* 

rrcrivo  strong  cncouraqcment  from  families  ''and  secondary  schools  to  take 
•  / 

I  *  ♦ 

full  advantage  of  financial  aid  opportunities,     Tb  complete  our  hypothetical 
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study  design,  let  us  assume  that  the  colleges  under  consideration  do 
not' differ  in  cost  and  thai;  BEOG  recipients  and  eligible  nonreciiiients 
have  an  equivalent  degree  of  need  (As  we  shall  seft,  felaxing- these  last  . 
assumptions  compounds  the.  problems  created  by  measurement  error.)     In  _  •  ' 

f 

summary,  the  h/pothetical'  analysis  involves  students  with  comparable 

.  •    •  •  .  ' 

financial  neiid  attending  *  institutions  of  equivalent  cost.    The  students 

v^ry  in  academic  ability,  include  both' recipients  and  nolirocipienls  ot     ,  % 

*BEOG.  awards,  and  attend  both  selective  and  nonselective  institutions.  Our 
.  «  -  ^-  * 

analysis  of  the  three  variables  —  re^ipt  of  BEOG  award,  ability,  and- 
college  selectivity  —  might  involve  simply  computitig  the  partial  . 
correlation  between  eollege  selectivity  and  receipt  of  BEOG  award, 
holding  constant  the.  effects  of  ability,  .'one  could  also  use  other 
multivariate  procedures  (e'.g.,  analysis  of  c9variance)  ,  but  whatever 
statistical  approach  is  used,  a  jJositive"  "effect"  of  BEOG  grants  on' 
attendance  at  a  selective  college  is  likely  to  appear,^  even  if  there 
•is  in  fact  no  effect.    The  reason  for  this  is  th^  error  in  the  measurement  of 
academic  ability  (PSAT  score)  ca^seS'  us  to  undei^stimate  the  correlatio/is  of 
ability  with  both  college  selectivity  and  receipt  of  a  BEOG.    This  undejrestxmatxon, 
in  turn,  causes  us. to  undercorrect  for  initial  ability  differences  between 
BEOG  recipients  and  nonrecipi^nt^ .    In  the  parlance  of  classical  test 
theory,  BEOG  recipients  and  nonre^pients  have  been  statistically  equated 
in  terms  of  their  mean  obsa^ved  ability  test  scores,  but-  they  have  not 
been  equated  in  terms  of  their  mean  true,  scores.    Since  the  adjusted 
"true"  score  is  still  positively  correlated  both  with  college  selectivity 
•  an^  receipt  of , BEOG  award,  the  observed  partial  correlation  between 
the^e  latter  two  variables  wil>l  also  tend  to  be  positive.    This  bias 
occurs  regardless  of  whether  one  computes  partial  or  part  correlations.  For 
a  complete  discu^sio'n  and  proof  of  this  bia^s  see  Astin  (1970)  and  Tucker, 
DamarAn  and  Messick  (1966) .  -  » 


\ 
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Note  that  the  spurious  partial  correlation  between  college  .'selectivity 
and  receipt  of  a  UEOG  tends  to  conf in\^  the  most  plausible  theory 
about^the"  effects  of  this  type  of  award:     that  such  aid  faAlitratea  entry 
In^o  a  in«>re  selective  or'^'igh- quality"  institution.    The  obvious  danger 
h'^re  is  that  policy  makers  will  be. tempted  to  act  upon  such  results 

because  they  confirm  the  most  popular  theory  —  the  point  of. view  that  led  to 

■\     .  '  .  ' 

the  adoption  o?  the  p^olipy  in^  the  first  place.    Policy  njakers  are  thus 

encouraged' to  enlarge  or  otherwise  stjrengthen  programs  which  may  in  reality 
^be  ineffective:     Even  if  such  cnrograms  are  indeed  effective,  failure  to 

correct' foY> measurement  error  leads  us  to  overestimate  the  magnitude  of 

program  eff>ec^t^         \  -     *  .  *  *  v 

*It  is  also  worth  noting  that  the  bias  resulting  from  measurement  error 

*is  coHRpunded  in  more  complex  analyses  where  college  costs  and  student  * 
financial  need  are  not  equivalent  but  are  also  allowed  to  vary.    Note  , 
that  there  are  likely  to  be  positive  associations  among  the  number  of  these 
variables:    college  quality,  college  cost,  student  ability,  parental 
income  and  BEOG  grant  receipt  or  scholarship  award.    Deriving  precise 
estimator,  of  the  relationships  and  interactions  among  such  a  large  set 
of  col  linear  variables  depends  heavily  o^n  our  ability  to  make  appropriate 
ad.iustinents  for  meas^ement  error  in  certain,  key  variables.    Such  appropriate. 

■adjustine.nts  are  relatively  Bimple,  provided  that  estimates  of  rcliabilility 
are  available.    With  such  estimates,  the  simplest  solution  is  to  adjust  the 

 ~  T>  •  ,    ^  ,  ■ 

zt>ro-order  correlation  matrix  by  conrrections  for  attenuation.    In  the 
proiu-nl  sutdy  i;uch  corrections  can  be  made  with  reliability  estimates  obtained 
from  !;innlinr  items  apr^oaring  on  two  or  more  of  'four  independent  questionnaire 
survoyi^.     Tn^cnses  where  items  appear  in  only  one  questionnaire,  reliability 
estim-itos  can  be  obtained  by 'reference  to  similar  variables  for  which  estimates 
havr>  boon  calculated  independently.     Fbr  example, 'an  elnpirical  study  by 
Hornch  and  Creager  {1'972).  calculcited  reliability  statistics  for  many  items 
hy  ro-adminir,torinq  a  cjuust ionnairc  to  the  same  students  after  a  time 
intrrv,rl   of  ono  to  two  w(»oks .  ^     ^  .  ^ 


Data  for-  computing  reliability  t-atimates  were  obtained  from 
a  large-scale  national  «tady  of  tKe  impact  of  federal  and  state  financial 
aid  programs  suiiported^..  th^U'.S.  Office  of  Education  (Astin  and  others  /  19" 
One  phase  of  this  study  (Study  A  --  the  effects  of  aid  programs  on  students' 
colleqj.  choiced)  .involved  assembling  a.  longitudinal  data  base  by  merging 
individual  student  data  from  four- national  , surveys; 

•  •»  • 

survey  w^5Il./?i/!rL^.^ii5i£i^ 

Preliminary 'Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  (PSAT)  October,  1*973 

Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  (SAT)*  Fall-Wint;er ,  197^-75 

American  College  Testing  Program  (ACT)  Fall-Winter;  1974-75  . 

.Cooperativ^nstitutional  '      F^ll,  1975  ^ 

Research  Program  (CIRP)  • 

The  SAT  and  ACT  involve  college  admission  tests  administered  in 
conjunction  with  a  personal  data  questionnaire.    The  PSAT  involves  a  test 
similar  to  the  SAT  together  with  a  few  personal  data  questions,  and 
the  CIRP  is'ah'extensive  personal  data  questionnaire.    The  PsAt  is 'normally 
administered  to  high  ichool  juniors,  and  the  SAT  and  ACT  to  high 
school  seniors.    EAch  of  these  testings  involves  approximately  one  million 
students.     The  CIRP  -  a  national  survey  of  new  college  freshmen  cpnduct.ed 
annually  since  1966  ~  involves  some  325,000  students  at  a  national  san^cle 
Of  approximately  600  institutions.    Findings  reported  in  this  paper  were 
obtained  using  studehts  (W  =  ;i4,865l  who  participatevl  in  all  ITour  ^rvey?. 


•me  *?A'^  and  accompanying  questionnaire,  which  are  administered  by  the 

Educational  Testing  Service  under  contract  with  the  College  Entrance 
Examination  Board,  are  formally  palled  tl^  Admissions,  Testing 
Program  (ATP)  .     It  will  be  referred  to  he^e  as  the  SAT  because  tnese 
initials  are  more  likely  to  be  familiati  to  readprs. 
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Computing  Roliabllity  Estimatos  With  Pnra'llol  Questiovtnairo  Iten\8 
A  number  of  >^ey  variables'  are  repeated  in  ider^tical  or  at^east 
parallel  ftDrm  in  two  or  more  of  the  four  surveys   (see  appendix)  .  It 
should  be  kept  in  mind  that  respondents  have  answered  the  same  or  similar 
questions  separated  by  tiine' periods  from  ^  few  months  (e.g..^  between 
the  SAT^und  ACT)  to  several  years  (betw»An  the  PSAT  ana  CIRP)  .    This   ,  ^ 
overlap  provides  an  opportunity  to  estimate  the ^degree  of  measurement  error 
♦in  the  following  items* 

/       Demogifaphic  Dat-a  » 


( 


Sex 


Parental  income 
Number  o'f  dependents  (in  parental  family) 
Racial  or  ethnic  background  \ 
Citizenship  status  ^ 
English-^s  best  laft^fcage 

Secondary  School  Background  ^     •  » 


1 


High  school  grades  a 
Yeais  of  study  by  subject 
\  ^ Type  of  high  school  (public  vs.  pther) 

Type  of  high  school  program  (college  prep  vs.  other) 
Size  of  high  school  class  *  "    •  ^ 

Extracurricular  activities  '  - 


Plans  and  Aspirations,  . 

Highest  degree  planned  \ 
Anticipated  major  fie?d  of  study  in  college 
Anticipated  place  of  residence  during  college 
Anticipated  extracurricular  activities' 
Need  for  remedial  h61p  aad  counsel ingl 


Aptitude  Test  Scords         ,  \ 
_£   /. 

PSAT  * 
SAT       ,  . 

ACT     ^  ..  » 

» 

Kstimater.  of  r^*f ability  based  on  these  overlapping  items  will  bfe 
mo;. I  arcura^i  in  the  cane  of  information  which  ir,  not  expected  to  change 
iK.m  OIK-  sU-voy'lo  another  —  for  example,  the  respondent's  sex  or  race. 

I  *  ■ 

Variablt-;  fuurh  a.-;  paren^.il   inconiM  and  hiyh  i.chool  qradu:;  woul^J  be  expected 

*  .  ■ 

to  show  minimal  chnnqo,  er.pncndlly  i'f  thl<  r.urvcys  be iriq  compared  were 
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cond\icte4  at  approxlxnateTy  the  same^sJtage  in  the  student's  development 

(the  SAT  and  ACT  surveys,  for  ex^ple,  were  usually  conducted  early  in 

the  student's  senior  year) «    It  is  important  to  distinguish  changes  in 

♦  > 

"jtrue"  scores  from  changes  caused  by  imprecision  in  the  measuring  instrument 

•  . 

("measurement  error").    Some  items       choice  of  major  field  of  study,  ; 
f or*  ekample  —  might  be  expected  to  show  changes  in  "true"  scores  over  even 
brief  periods  of  time,  giverj  that  such  choices  are  frequently  highly 
tentative.    As  th^  likelihood  of  such  change  increases,  reliability 
estimates  based  on  over^pping  survey  items  be cofte  increasinc|'ii^  conservative, 

*  .  '    .  ^     .    .         »       ;  •        '  " 

particularly  when  the  two  surveys  were  conductcdrat  different  times.  * 
Only  when  the  *trUe ^  scoVe  does,  ijot  change  (as  is  the^  case  for  sex)  ,  does* 
reliability  aj^roach  unity Responses  to  the  sex  iteip  ojn  the  PSAT,  SAT 
and  CIRP  were ^cdmpared  (scored  as  1  »  male,  ^-  female)  and  in  each  case 
thete  wis  a  teean  of  l.^l^and  Interco^relatlon^  of  .999^^   These  reliabilities 
are  so  close  to  ItO  that  corrections  for  measurement  efror  would  have 
little  effect  on  the*  analyses. 

Reltability  estimates  will  be  lowered  not  only  by  changes  In  true 
scores  , and  irfeasureroent  error,  but  also' by  differences  in  item  content  and 
form.    Although  many  of  the  parallel  items  from  questionnaire  to  questionnaire 
asked  essentially  thiB  same' question,  they  sometimes  used  slightly  different  * 
response  formats,  sometimes  preceded  the  item  with  explanatory  language 

which  could  affect  the  student*s  motivational  set.    All  of  these  variations 

^  '       f  •^  ^  '  C  '  ^ 

will  tet^d  to  produce  reliability  estimates  that  are  spuriously  l^w,-  ^  / 

Reliability  estimates  have  been  computed  as  Pearson  correlatioh 

\         ^  . 
coefficients  for  continuous  and  interval  data.    Many  of- the  variables 

have  been  scored  dichotomously :     for  example, race  =  black  vs.  all  others; 

participated  in  student  government  =  yes  vs.  no^  the  case  of  these 

dichotomous  variables,  the  calculation  of  Pearson  r  ^results  in  a  correlation 

coefficient  equal  to  the -phi  coeffici^t.    While  phi  (^)  can  vary  from    *  ^ 
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-1*0  to  >l.O,  lt5i  maxlnhim  aize  will  be  loss  than  +  ^^.^  if  the  two  variables 

do  not  havfe  identical  base  ka^es  of  occurence  (i.e.,  if  p  ^  p*    ,  where  *  o 

/ 

p  and  p*   refer  to  corresponding  categories  in  two  variables)".  ^^«us 

if.  one  measure  of  race  =  black  results  in  a  distribution  where  p  (the* 

proportion  of  blacks)  is  M5,  phi  will  always  be  less  than  1.0  unless 

p''  (the  proportion  of  blacks  based  on  the  other  measure) '  dis  also  .15. 

Because  phi  is  drastically  liiivited  when  marginal 'distributions  of  the  rwo  i 

variables  arevsubstantially  different,  som^  investigators  hc^ve  proposed 

using  a  variation  called  phi/phi-max/  where  the  obtained  value  of  phi 

•  •  •  . 

is  divided  by  the  maximum  value  that  phi  can  attain  for  the  given  distributions. 
The  maximal  phi  (phi-max)  can  be  calculated  be  ir.eans  of  the  following 
formula*^' 


phi  max  -  M  Vq-j/lPi/ 


111     II     I      where    p.5  p.  ^    *  ; 

phi  max      \|  VQ.Mp.i  i>  i 

\  ^  y  ^^1  ^     '  * 

where  pj^      largest  marginal  proportion  in' a  2x2  contingency  T2d5le  ,and 

pj  -  the  corresponding  marginal  proportion  in  the  other  variable.    By        •  ^ 

calculating  phi-maxand  then  using  the  ratio xof  the, obtained  phi  to  phl^faiax 

a  coefficiei^t  is  produced  that  can  always  range  between  -1  *and  +1  regardless 

of -how  discrepant  the  proportions  are  ih  two  dichotoroous  vai^iables.  The 

use  of  phi/phi~max  has  been  promoted  by  Curoton  (1959)  and  others,  but  has 

been  found  wanting  by  Carroll  (1961)  and  Guilford  (1966)  .  , 

'   V  ^ 

•  .  I  ^ 

In  tho  Sase  of  reliability  estimates  derived  from  nonidentical 
pciirs  of  items  from  the  SAT  and  ACT  questionnaires,  base  rates  in  either 
it€5m  can  be  affected  by  variations  in  wording,  instructions,  or  format 
that  have  nothing  to  do  with  measurement-terror  as  such.    Under  these  conditions^ 
phi/phi-max  probably  provides  a  better  estimate  of  reliability  than  phi  . 
.aloHQ.     Accordingly,  we  have  included  tho  coof f icient.  phl/phi-max  where. its 


*  J  .  P  •  c;u  i  1  f  ord .     ^'i^^;^?^^t«L^_  Statistics  i  n  rsychology  and  Kducatibn,, 
4th  od.,  McGfaw-Hiii,  T965,   336.1  "      "   ~  .  . 
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calculation  is  applicable  in  the  expectation  that  is  provides  another/ 
and  perhaps  more  xLpalistic,  indicator  of  the -^intrinsic  correlation  between* 
dtchotomous  variables . with  differing  frcquejncy  distributions.  In 
addition,  to  simplify  discussion  in  the  text  we  stwll  report  phi/phi-max  - 
unless  specified  otherwise. 

f  The  Stability  cf  Demographic^ terns 

•  The.test-retest  statistics  and  reliability  coefficients  for 

demographic  charactwristics  are  presented  in' Tables^ 1  and  2.    We  will  proceed* 

to  examine  each  item  separately  and  to  discuss  how  ACT  and  ^SAT  items 

'  '    '  •  ,  . 

were  converted  to  a  common  form.*  .  ' 


Racial  orj Ethnic  Background 

As  shown  in  Table  1,  correlations  between  BAT  and  ACT 'responses  ^ 
t6  racial  background  items  demonstrate  varying  reliabilities  ~  from  the' 
very  stable  Black  respondents  (r  =  .95,  phi/phi-max  =  .96)  to  the  uhreliable 
respondents  in  the  category  "other"  (r  =. .28).    ihe  adjusted  r  (phi/phi-max) 
for  "other-  is  higher  (.41)  but  still  far  bilow'what  one  ppuld  consider  an 
acceptable  level  of  reliability.    Of  cours^    it  is  expected  that  a  group 
with  the  high  degree  of  identity  cohesiveness  of  Blacks  would  have  superior 
reliability  when  compared  to  the.  nebulous  oitch->ll  category- "other" .  However, 
'some  of  the  racial  backigrpund  categories  between-.the  two  extremes 
.presented  unexpected  relationships,  prompting  a  closer  examination  of 
item  stems  and  response  alternatives  in  the  two  surveys.    For  example, 
probably  all  the  S  .T-ACT  correlations  represent  underestimates  of  reliability 
due  to  the  possibility  of  systematic  bias  of  nonrespondents.    The  ACT  question 


similar  to  warrant  conversion  to  a  commqn  form.  ^ 
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'     TABLE  1 

•       c  Tost-Rotest  SUtistica  and*  Roiiubilitios  • 

for  Racial  or  BthnicrBaw$|round 


 (percentages)    ^  ,  ■  _  '  '    ,  Product^nt  CorreUtion,  *^n\T.r..y^..l 

:                      CIRP  SAT-        '  ,  ACT-        CIftP75-         CIRP  69-      CIRP  C8- 

CIRP        1969-  '  CIRP          1968-  ACT           CIRP  75        SAT               lOTO  «,  .«7, 

-O.qrour.d  ACT  1975  1969  1970 


i2i2  1970  FU      1968         X972  FU  (N-11&57)     (N- 11657)     (W 11657)     (N»17695?  (K-413S6) 


-SO  .51  .15    -      .94        ;    .96  "80 

r  V     ^  • 

6.77  /        6.84         6.73         4.20     ,     4,16  7.87         8.05  .95  (.96)       .95  (.96)       .98(.99)    /',96(.97)     •  ■96(.97) 


r  \?    ''^^  .      "'^^  '    -  .29  (.55)      .15  (.15)      .29(.56)      .25  (:4P)      .22  (.22) 


i^:xr\  1.C5  1,13  1127  '  - 

Cricr.tal  .29  .92  ,9tt  1.02         1.14  3.12  3.12^ 

Rica.) 

/'-Tcrican  .'29  .49  .29 

V-^nite  •  '90. OS  88,44  89.96    *  $4. .00       91.44         83.44  87;24 

Cchc-r      *  .81,  1.69  1.12 


.85  (.89       .77(,82)  .86(.95) 

•  93  (.95)      .86  (.89)      .,M(,941    \88(.93)  .92(.92) 

4 

•  » 

.59  (.77)      .63  (.82)      .76  (.76) 

.85  (.92)»  .610.88)  '.89  1.90)  .76  (.95)  .75  (.86) 
.28  1.41)      .24  (.30)      .36  (.42) 


•Phi  coefficients 


was  prefaced  b/  Intxoductofy  remarks  which  encouraged  nonresponse  to  the  item:  ^ 

,  SAT  Stem»       .  •    ^  ACT  Stem 

How  do  you  describe  yourself?       Colleges  often  provide  edu«  ^'^onal    *  ^ 

programs  and  opportunities^  iur 
students  from  particular  racial  or 
.    ^  \  ethnic  backgrounds.    ACT  releases  this 

•  s  v^:        X    *   \  information  only  to  those  institutions 

'  )^  '  '        J  that  request  iu.    If  your  background 

^yis  listed  below  and  you  wish  to  identify 
yourself/  please  respond  t6  this  item« 
•  .  .  You  are  not  required  to  provide  this 

information.  - 

It  seems  likely  that  tHe  ACT  stem  woulcL^encourage  students  wLth  mixed  or 
eunbiguous  raciaT  backgrounds  to  opt  for  a  minority 'rather  than  a  "white'N^ 
response #  and  this  is  precisely  what-  happened:    ACT  responses  produced  ^ 
«  lower  percentage  of  whites  and  higher  pexcentages  on  every  minority 
category,  including  ''other***    As  described  above.  Black  was  the  most  reliable 
response  (.96,  phi/phi-max  »  .89) ,  closely  followed  by  Oriental  (.95).  ^  , 

However,  Mexican-American  was  not  as  stable  as. might  have  been  anticipated. 

■  "1. 

The  inconsistency' of  some  reJ|>ondents  may  be  a  result  either  of  the  inherent  , 
ambiguity  of  certain  racial  categories  (i.e.*,  some  persons  have  mixed  racial  or 
ethnic  backgrounds),'  or  of  variations  in  the  wording  of  response  alternatives. 

Although  both  SAT  and  ACT  response^  include  a  category  "Mexican-American  or 

,.> 

Chicano"  it  is  important  to  note  the  overlap  with  the  Puerto  Rican  category 

« 

(phi/phi-tnax  «  .77).  SA,T  category  read  dimply  "Puerto  Ricai>*'  but 

the  ACT  category^was  "Puerto- RiCan  or  Spanish-Speaking  American".  The 
Spar^sh-speaking  stipulation  may  h^ve  drawn  ACT  respondents  from  the  Mexi^can 
American  cate^ory>  resulting  in  lower  reliability  estimates  for  both 
response^alternatives. 

Responses  of  "White"  were  also  somewhat  less  stable  (than  might  be 
expected  (phi/phi-ma^  =i  .92),  which  may  again  reflect  both  ambiguity  and 
differential  wording  of  the  response  alternatives.    The  SAT  itpm  read  "White  , 
or  Caucasian"  while  the  ACT  survey  listcc^  "Caucasian  AmericanA^ite" . 
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-  ^:    .  "    ,  •  , 

Althouqh  Ivoth  questionnaires  used  es^^^ntially  the  same  v/ords,  the  ordering 
can  make  an  important  difference*     Many  high  school  students  m*y  not  be 
familar  with^thc  term  "Caucasian"  and  may  respond  more  readily  to  a  response 

alternative  beginning  with  the  designation  "White".    This  reaa6nii\g  is- , 

•       .  :    '  'I 

borne  out  by'  the  fact  that  the  SAT  item  (whifch  begins  with  \jfhite)  drew 

a  90  percent  response,  in  contrast  to  the  ACT 'item  (beginning  with*. 

"Caucasian  American"),  which  drew  68  perceet  response. 

*  The  least  reliable  category  besides  "other"  was^^American  Indian       -  ^ 

'  r  *  * 

(r  ^  .29,  phi/phi-max  =  .55X.    This  highly  unstable  response  probably 

occurs  because  so  many  students  have  a  mixed  American  Indian-Capcasian 

•  ■     ')   '         r  ■  ' 

heredity  that  could  lead  them  to  classify  themselves  differently  efich 
time  they  respond  to  a  raelal  background  question-   »In  addition,  the  ACT 

item  added  "Native  American"  and  "Aleutian  (Eskimo) "  to  the  American  Indian 

v  ' 

classif icatioa  which  may  have  also  contributed  to  response  instability  and  to 

.  .  ^     .    ■  '  s 

the* slightly  higher  ACT  mean  —  .54  as  compared  to  .14  for  the  SAT, 


Table  1  also  presents  correlaticl^is  of  12thi  grade  SAT  and  ACT 
r^5;pon5es  with  CIRT^  racial  litems  obtained  at  college  entrance!    The  7*.^ 
rcl^kinq  of  ACT-CIRP  and  SAT-CIRP  reliabilities  are  identical,  although  • 
CIRP  items  correlate,  better  with  SAT  than  with  ACT,    Here  is  further 
evidence  o£  lower  reliability  .of  the  ACT  items.     Note  that  th*  ACT  sttfm 

.  ■  ,  '      ,      \-.  . 

encourages  nonrespohso:     13.0  percent  as  compared  to  11.0  perfcent  for  the  SAT. 
Additional  test-r^test  correlations  were  computed  .for  h^lf-year 


and  four-year  longitudinal^  follow  ups  of  CIRP  freshman  data  (see  th^  last 
two  columns  of  Table  1).     Al though  •  there  were  fewer  resp6nse  alternatives 

,  tt^  tht»Mo  racial  items,   tho  same  pattern  is  clearly  ^apparent: "  Black  is 
'  t.hf»  mor.t  reliable  response,  followed  by  Oriental  and  White,  with  American 
Tnrii<u^       i  nq  by  far  the  mof^t  unstable.  ^ 
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Income 


Table  2  shows  descriptiv«, statistics  fo?  the  SAT,  ACT,  and  QIKP 

—  '  ' 

items  on  annual  parental  income.    Because  of  the  large  proportion  of  students 
omitting  the  income  items,  only  9,914  students  responded  to  the*  cjuestion  .> 
on  both  surveys.    Two  major  problg^s  cor^ronted  us  in  making  the"  items 
comparable.    First  was  the  limited  range  of  response  alternatives  on  the  ACT 
item,  where  "$20,000  or  more"  was  the  highest  Category.    The  fwe  eateries 
on Jthe  SAT  which  reflec^d  parental  incomes  above  $20,000  thereby  had  to 
be  collapsed  into  the. $20,000  category.    The  second  problem  was  that  the 
SAT  item  contained  more  categories  below  $20,000  than  did  the  ACT  item. 
It  vJas  thus  necessary  to  collapse  several  of  the  SAT  values  below  $20,000, 
(see  the  appendix  for  the  actual  itemjs  and  exact  equating  specifications.) 

Table  3  shows  clearly'tha't  the  ACT  item  produces  an  income 'distritrt^tion. 
slightly  low^r  ,than  the  SAT.    This  difference  is  reflected  in  two  ways  ,^ 
in  T^ble  2:    The  lower  mean  for  ACT  coded  income, > and  the  higher  ACT  ^ 
standard  deviation.    Ihe  higher, standard  deviation  (2.22  for  ACT  compared^ 
to  1.67  for  SAT)  occurs  because  the  distribution  has  a  pronounced  negative 

i  '  " 

skew,  witH  more  than  5  times  as  many  ACT  as  SAT  respondents  occupying  the 

I-  * 

lowest  income  category '  (less  than''$3,t)00)  .    Why  should  these  two  '  . 

distributions  differ?    Since  the"  two  surveys  were  administered  at 
approximately  the  same  time  of  the  year,  it  is  difficult  to  argue  that   ,  7 
they  reflect  inflationary  factors.    Inspection  of  the  item  stems  (see 
ajspendix)  provides  a  possible  explanation.    Students  taking  the  SAT 
were  asked  simply  to  indicate  the  income  level  of ^ their  parents-.  Students 
talcing  the  ACT,  on  the  other  hand,  were  asked  to  report  the  same  information 
but  with  the  followinq  prefacing  instructions:     "To  plan  financial  aid 
programs  for  entering  students,  colleges  need  to  kno«/  the  financial 
background  of  their  students.    Please  estimate  as  accurately  as  possible  your 
family's  income."    Considering  that  students  oWn  have  to  g-icss  or  estimate 
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Test-Retest  Correlations  for  Five 
Demographic  Characteristics* 
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Item 

(Questionnaire: 


Means 
(percentages)* 


Standard 
Deviations 


Correlation 
Between 


PSAT      SAT  ACT 


PSAT      SAT      ACT      CIRP        PSAT-    PSAT-    PSAT-    SAT-'  ACT-  SAf-. 

*  ,     '  ^  SAT        ACT  ,     CIRP      ACT  -    CIRP  CIRP 


Parental  Income? 
(N*  =  3954)  . 

* 

Number  of  Dependants 

in  Parental  Family  . 
(N  ^  ,5843) 

U.S.  Citizen. 

(N  -  5m^) 

Ep.qlish  Best 
Languaqo  . 
(N  =  5043) 


51 


51 

r 


51 


.50  .50 


99 


6.63  6.63  6.72 
3.03    2.83  ' 

■Hi  ■ 

f 

99  . 

98.4        98  j8 

...■.-y'V.  - 


'.50  1.00 
1.66      1.93  1.68 
1.53  1.46' 


1.00 


.73  .67 


.88 


.79 


.42 


.11 


Scoring  Key 
Sox: 

All  Survoys 

1  -  male 

2  =  fomnlf 


Parental  Income: 
SAT  and  ACT 

1  «  less  than  $3,000  1 

2  =  S3, 000  -  5,999  2 

3  =  $6,000  -  7,499  3 

4  =  $7,500  r  0,999  4 

5  «  $9,000  -  11,999J  5 

6  «  $12,000  -  14,999  6 

7  «  $15,000  -  19,999  '  7 

8  "  520,000  or  itore     '  8 


CIRP  ■' 
less  than  $3,00C 
$3,000  -^5,9<i.9 
$6, poo  -  7,999 
$8,000  -  9,999 
$10,000  -  12,499 
$12,500  -14,999 
$i5,a00  -  19,999 
$20,000v^r  more 


Number  of  Dependents 
<• '  ,  SAT  and  ACT 


1 

Z5 

none 

2 

one 

3 

a 

two 

4 

m 

three 

5 

four 

6 

five 

7 

six  or  more . 

U.S.  Citizen: 
PSAT  a^d  ACT 

1  »  no 

2  »  yes 

Engllsh-^  Beit  Language: 
SAT  and  ACT 

1  ■  no 

2  -  yes 


Note:  Standard  deviations  for  dichotomous  variables,  which  are  derivable  simply  from  the  mean  and  N,  are  not  shown, 
♦except  for  Parental  Incoae  aiid  Nuinber  of  Dependents  wh^ch  were  continuous  variables  rather  than  dichotomous. 


• 
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TABLE  3 

CroastAbulation  of  SAT  and  ACT  ResponiM  to  Parental  Xneomo  Xtami 

(N  -  M14) 


SAT  I'^^CIivel  xncwiww 

ACT  Parental  Ihcomo 
Row' Porcantaoos  (N's  in  paronthesos) 

less  than 
$3,000 

5,999 

7.499 

fi7  ^nn» 
'  8.999 

▼  A#  WW 

11,999 

$12,000 
1^4,997 

$15,000 
19,999 

$20,000 
or  Boro 

Row 
Total  M 

Golumi 
tforcant 

lest  thAn  $3,000 

61.3 

25.5  '  , 
(27)' 

3f8 
(  4) 

0.0 
tQ) 

 '■ — r  

0.0 

(0). 

2.8 

(3) 

1.9 

(2) 

4.7 

(5) 

106  ' 

i.i 

$3,000  -  5,999 

10  •J 

(35) 

66.1 

(226) 

12.3 

' 

.3.2 
(11) 

3.2 
(11) 

1.5 

(5) 

.2 -3 
(6) 

(4) 

3^2 

,3.4 

$6,000  •  7,499 

8.6 
(25) 

15.1 
(44) 

45.9 
(134) 

17.1 
(50) 

8.6  • 
(25) 

3.4 

tlOl 

.  0.3 

(1)  . 

.  1.0 
(3) 

r 

,292 

2.9 

$7,500  •  8,099 

2.3 
(  9) 

3.9 

(15) 

13.9 
'  (54) 

54.5 
(212) 

10.5 

,(72)  . 

(12) 

•1.3 
(5) 

3.4 
(40) 

2.6 

(10). 

389 

r 

'  3.9 

$9, .000  -  11,999 

3.6 
(42) 

'  (15) 

2.2 
(26) 

8.9. 
(103) 

66.1 
(768) 

12.9 
(150) 

1.5 

(17) 

1161 

11.7 

512, OCO  -0:^,997 

4.6 

(63) 

0.4 

(  6) 

.  1.1 
(15) 

2.0 
(28) 

15.9 
(220) 

61.8 
(854) • 

11.4 
(158) 

2.7  . 
(38) 

136^ 

13.9 

51*SrOCO  -  19,009' 

5.3 

(109) 

0.2 
t  5) 

0.5 
(10) 

1.0 

(20)  . 

3.8 
(78) 

16.9 
(348) 

62.3 
(1202) 

10,0 
(206) 

2058 

20,8 

520,  OCO  or  r.orc 

0.6 
(278) 

0.3 
(13) 

0.3 
(11) 

0.5 

(20) 

0.8 

(35) 

2.4 
(100) 

8.6 

(361) 

80,4 
(3366; 

4184 
—  r- 

42,2 

2  >:  \> 


< 
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tholr  parc»nts*  income  because  they  do  not  have  precise  knowledge  of  the 
actual  figure,  >hfe5e  instructions  wouTd  seem  to  encourage  a  downward  bias , in 

estimation  among  thos^e  students  who  think  it  might  help  them  obtain  financial 

It     -  ^  ^ 

aid.     Indeed,  one  would  be ^surprised  not  to  find  lover  incomes  being 

.    ^      '  ■  '*      *  • 

reported  by  12th  graders  in  response  to  such  instructions. 

Incomes  from  the  SAT  and  ACT  surveys  had  a  nodest  correlation 

(r      .73).    Interestingly  enough,.  SAT  income  (even  wirh  the  top  categories 

collapsed)  correlates  better  (r  »  .79)  with  CIRP  inc -^ne.  reported  one  year 

later.     The  poorest  correlation  was  between  ACT  and  CIRP  income  Cr  .67). 

These  differences  suggest  clearly  that  the  ACT  iten  provides  an  inferiojp 
•  «  '■ 

asure  of  parental  income.    In  all  likelihood  the  r.easurtf  has  been  weakened 

'■»'->  *  ' 

by  ^wo  factors:     instructions  which  encourage  studen-s  to  bias  their 
estimates  downwards,  and  the  respon^  alternative,  "I  consider  this 
information  confidential,"  which  may  have  producli^^  a  systematic  bias  in 
those  who  decided  not  to  respond  to  the  ACT  iten. 

How  good  is  the  correlation  of  .79  between  SAT  and  rCIRP  income  items? 
Certainly  this  mu^t  be  regarded  as  an  underestimate  of  the  true  reliability 
of  self-reported  parental'  incomes,  for  at  least  three  reasons.  First 
is  the  fact  that  SAT  and  CIRP  income  scales  had  to  be  truncated  at  the  ^ 
$20,000  level  to  be  comparable  with^the  ACT  item.    Since  *inf lationary 
factors  in  the  interim  between  12th  grade  and  college  entry  would  force 
some  of  tho  CIRP  incbrjies  *into  the  top  ($20,000)  category,  variance  in 
CIKP  incomes  would'  bo  changed.     Without  a  comparable  change  in  SAT  income 
variaruus   tho  correlation  would  be  attenuated.     A  satond  factor  is  that 
there  will  bo  differ(?n trial  changes^in  truo  Hapental  income  between  tVie  SAT 
ti':;finq  and  the  CTRF'  ^;urvey  of  entering  freshmen.^  finally,  the  four 
middle  income  cateqories  arc  not   idonticoil  for  SAT  and  CIRP  (see  Table  2). 
Consider  iiiq  nll  '^hreo  fnctois,   it  is  perhaps  rer^arkable  that  a  correlation  as 


hrqh        .79  was  obtained  between  the  two  ectimatei.     If  a  better  ineasu 


re 
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of  ACT  lncom«  i>ad  been  available  (thus  obviating  the  neeck  to  collapse  the 

\  y  .  ,  .  •• 

«•  ,»..  .  ♦  ' 

<    top  qategories  on  SAT  income),  one  would' expect  a  much  higher  correlation. 

,..     _     •■■  ^ 

This  expectation  U  supported  by  the  evidence  reported  by  l^oruch  and 

Cr'eager  (1972)>vhich  indicated  a  test-jetest  reliability  of\  .98,for  self- 

\  ■    ■  • 

*   reported  parental  income  Using  the  same  CIRP  questionnaire  al^miniatered  two 

/  •         '  "t 

t  ■»         '  ' 

\ 

weeks  apart.  • 

Number  of  Dependents  (  ,  ^ 

The  SAT  and  ACT  measures  of  the  number  of  other  dependenti^  in  the 

■     i    '  ■ 

parental  family  presented  a  minor  problem  in  coinpatability  of  re^nse 
options:    the  highest  ACT  valufes  had  to  be  collapsed  into  "six  or  \jnore" 
to  corresj^nd  with  the  highest  SAT  response  option.    The  stems  of  t^e  two 
items,  however,  could  produce  substantially  different  "true"  responses. 
SAT  asks  how  mah^  sibjings  arc  financially  dependent  upon  the  parents 
while  ACT  asks  for  the  number  of  siblings  under  21  years  old.    The  SAT  \ 
item  refers  directly  to  financial  dependence,  wiftih  no  age  limitation,  bftt; 
the  ACT  item  refers  only  to  age  without  reference\to  financial  dependence. 
Obviousdy  some  respondents  have  siblings  under  21  who  are  not  dependent, 
while  othersvhave  siblings  over  21  who  are  dependent.  .These  problems  will 
produce  differences  in  true  scores  that  will  reduce  reliability- estimates . 
Neither  can  one  ignore  the  fact  that  the  true  score' for  this  item  can 
change  even. in  the  short  time  between  Purvey  administtatiohs*  because  * 
of  birthdays,  births,  deaths,  marriages,  and  the  like.    Additionally,  since 
the  SAfl^item  stem  does  not  specify  total  financlil  dependence,  it  is  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  some  respondents  are  including  as  dependents,  gradu^ete 
students  or  married  siblings.' 


♦Although  most  ACTs  and  SATs  were  administered  ihid-way  through  the  twelfth 

grade,  the  interval  between,  the  two  testings  for  some  students  coiild  be 
as  ]onc|  as  12  month.-?  (e.g.,  Spring,  1974  to  Spring,.  1975). 
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Items  on  United  States  citizenship  afipeared  on  thit  PSAT  and  ACT 
questionnaires/    Table  2  shows  that  99  percent  responded  positively 
to  each  of  the  surveys.    However,  the  modest  correlation  tftet^een  the  two 
(r  =  ,42,  phi/phi*max  =.43)   is  lower  than  might  be  expected,.  A  closer 
examination  of  the  wording  of  the  item  in  each  survey  (see  appendix)  4 
reVepls  two  posiible  explanations.    While  the  /^T  item  calls  simply  f or  v  . 
a  posi.tive  or  negative  response  to       am  a  United  States  citizen,"  the' 

» 

PSAT  item  as)cs  "Are  you  now  a  United  Statps  citizen  or  planning  to  obtain 

U.S.  citizenship  when  qualified  to  do  so?"    Clearly,  the  sthall  ^number  of 

respondents  ^o  are  not  U»S.  citizens  may  certainly  have  different  true 

scores  for  the  two  differently  Worded  items.    It  is  also  possible  that  during  the 

time  interval  between  the  two  survey  admihistrations  (typically  a  one  •* 

**  ^  ■ 

yeadfl^ipse  between*  the  PSAT  taken  in  thi  11th  grade  and  the  ACT  in  the 
12th  grade)  there  may  have  been  a  small  number  of  respondents  who  became 
naturalized  citizens #  again  accounting  for  different  true  scores,  and  an 
^nderestlmation  of  it«in  re'' lability ,  *  -      "  i 

Knqligh  Best  Ijanquaqe  ' 

Both  ACT  and  SAT  contain  items  about  speaking  the  English 
language  which  initially  were,  considered  to  be  cor7.parable.  The 

similar  means  of  the  two  items  as  shown  in  Table  2  itjdicate  thit  most 

■  ■  *  ' 

students  responded  affirmatively  tc5^both  the  ACT  and  SAT  items.  However, 

tho  very  low  correlation  between  the  two  (r  -  .11,  phi/phi-max  ^  .12)  suggests 

that   t  ho  ACT  and  SAT  itomn  are  not  really  compararl        Although  both  items 

piovirlr  dicliofomons  yc^r.  or  no  response  altcrtiativo?;,  the  item  stems  (see 

^apprndix)  reveal  differences  that  may  have  a  great  impact  on  the  small 

numbec  of  students  who  TTiiqht  not  respond  affirmatively  to  either  item.  The 
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crosstabulation'  in  TabliB>4  snows  that,  of  the  1.2  percent  who-^espond 

"no"  to  the  ACT  item  —  English*  ia  not  the  language  most  frequenUy  spoken- 

0At  home,  four-fifths  (80.5  percent)  respond  "yes"  to  the  SAT  it:era  (English 

is  thei-^  best  language)-.    J>,pp«rently ,  most  students  who  oome  f rom- homflfs 

where  languages  othet  than  English  are  spoken  have  been  "Amer Jcanized" 

an3(  consider  thema^elves  mpst 'fluent  in  English.    'On  the  other  hand,  of 

the  1.6  ^iercent  who  re.spond  n^atively  to  the  SAT  item  (English  is 

not  thei^  best  lang\fige)  /  85.4  'perqent  report  on  the  ACT  item  that  English 

-  . .  •        •  »  ■ 

is  most'. frequently  spoken- iA  their  home.    One  possible  reason  for  this 

'     •  *  K  '      ^')'  \  " 

discrepancy  is  that-many  bilingual  students  may  not  consider  English 

their  best  language,  even  though  it  is  spoken  in  the  home.,  Immigrant 

families,  for  example,  may  consciously  speak  English  at  home  in  ordeir  to 

improve  their  facility  with  the  language.    It  is  also  possible  that 

.  .■  " 

some  students  may  have  been  recently  placed  (through  adoption,  divorce, 
immigration,  etc.)  in  a  home  where  the  dominant  English  l-anguage  is 
different  from  their  own.    Still  other  students  may  have  misunderstopd 

the  intent  of  the.  item,  responding  in  terms  of  their  own  poor  opinions 

•  / 

of  their.  English  as.-f  ef  lected  in  poor  .performance  in  English  classes  or" 
the  like,  /whatever  the  \4ason,  the  different  wording  of  these  two  items 
reduces  th^  consistency  of  responses  to  the  point  where  the  two  items  rfiust  be 
regarded  a's  noncomparable  despite  their  similar  intent: 

Secondary  School  Ba^ground  :^  ^ 

c. 

Several  items  descriljing  various  aspects  of  the  students'  secogdary 
school  backgrounds  overlapped  in  the  AGf*and  SAT  questionnaires:  Wigh 
school  grades,  years  of  study  by  subject  area,  participation  in  extracurricular 

activities,  and  the  type  (control),  curricular  program,  and  class  size* 
of  the  high  school. 


TABLE  4 


Cross  tabuUtioo  of  SAT  and,  ACT -.responses  to  English  D6st^Langj;age  Items 


SAT 

Response 


ACT  Responses 
No  Yes 


Totals 


yes 
no 


128 


31 


12,685 
182 


12,813    •  98.4 
213  1.6 


Total  N 


159 


12,867 


13,026 


Percent 


1.2 


yo.8 


100.  d 
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High  School  .Grades  ^ 

4i  Unlike  the  ACT  and  CIRP  surveys,  the  SAT  questionnaires  did  not 

contain  an  item  on  overran  high  school  grades.    Instead,  it  asked 
students  to  repOrt  their  most  recent  grades  in  six  subject  areias: 
English,  ,math«matic8,  foreign  languages,  biological  sciences,  physical 
sciences,  and  social  studios.     (See^ppendioc 'fox  exact  ianguage  of  all  ^ 
items  and  conversions.)     In  order  to  make  the  SAT  infprroation  comparable 

%  r  '       *  *  , 

\ 

td, that  collected  by  the  otHer  surveys,  we  had  to  develop  an, overall  high 
schoorgiide  point  average  (GPA)  for  SAt.  '  The -first  step  was  to  estimate 
a  GPA  by  assigning  percentage  scoresv to  each  SAT  grade  category  ^s  follows: 
A  «  95,  B  «  85,  C  »  75,      -  65,  F  «=  55*    The  percentage  scopes  were  then 
summed  weighting  the  English  score  by  3,  nathenatics  by  2,  and  all  others  . 
by  1.    The  sum  of  weighted  scores  was  llivided  by  the  member  of  grades  ^ 
reported  by  the  student,  resulting  in  a  mean  high  school  GPA  in  percentage 
form;    "fhe  ACT  high  school  GPA  was  then  empirically  converted  to  SAT 
percentage  equivalents  by  the  equipercentile  method  (N  =  14,868).* 

The  correlation  between  the  original  ACT  hi^*^  school  GPAj^  ar\d  the 
convert^  ACT  GPA  percentile  was  .99,  indicating  a  near-perfect  conversion. 
This  percentile  ACT  socre  hcd  moderately  high  correlations  (table  6) 
with  the  SAT  percentile  grades  (r  =  .77)^  CIRP  high  schqbl  GPA  (r  -  .80),' 
and  PSAT  high  school  jgrades  (r  =  .75)  . 

Years  of  Study  ^         '  ^  T 

The  ACT  and  SAT  questionnaires  contaii^ed  similar  items  regarding  the 
number  of  years  of  study  in  several  subject  areas.    Table  5  shows  the  parallel 


♦Earlier  attempts  to  convert  SAT  and  ACT  proved  to  be  much  less  sa'tisf Actory , 
primarily  bec^uso  of  the  large  amount  of  information  lost  in  ireducinq 
the  SAT  percentile  to  the  simpler  7  -  y.yint  Hcalo  of  the  ACT. 


Subject  , 


TABLE  5 


Test-Retest  Statistics,  and- Rcfliabalities 
for  Y«ars  of  High  School  Study  by  Subje^^t*^ 


(N  »  3f849) 


/ 


Means 


Standard 
Deviations 


SAT 

ACT 

SAT 

ACT 

4.93 

4.93 

.35 

.30 

4:48 

4.50 

.73 

.71 

3.43 

3.33 

1.10 

1.08 

4.00 

1 . 04 

.90 

4.12 

4.21 

.81 

.75 

Enqlish 
Mathematics 
Foreign  Iiangx|age 
NaturaJ  Scidnco 

m 

Social  Studios  - 


♦Scoring  key:     5  »  More  than  three  years 

4  =  Three  years  or  two  and  a  half  year* 

?  =  Two  yearg  or  one  and  a  half  ytdrs 

=  One  year  or  half-year 

=  None       \      .  ^ 


AC^  and  SAT  means  and  standard  deviations  for  the  five  overlapping  subject 
areas.     That  the  response^,  are  not  more  highly  correlated  is  no  doubt 
a  reflection  In  part  of  differences  in  when  the  students  took  the  SAT  and 
ACT.    Responses  to  years  of  studying  English  had.  the  highest  mean  and 
lowest  standard  deviation,  probably  because  roost  c<^leges  require  at  leas.t 
three  and  often'four  years  of  English  for  admission.    Th?  unexpectedly  low 
correlation  between  the  SAT  and  ACT  measures  (r  «  .32)  mighf  be  a  consequence  . 
of  the  low,  variance,  and  trariations  in  what  constitutes  an  "English"  course. 
Many  secondary  schools  provide  a  wide  tange  of  such  courses,  especially  during 
the  last  year.    Students ynight  consider  a  course  on  Shakespeare  to  be 
"English"  when  answering  one  survey,  but  think  of  it  as  "theater"  when 
responding  to  the  item  a  second  time;    The  sant  confusion  may  occur  with 
courses  such  a^  literature,  creative  writing,  business  writing,  communication 
skills,  and  the  like  "-^-^lall  of  which  may  or  may  not  be  included  in  the 
"Engllsh^^category.    The  highest  retest  reliabilities  were  for  mathematics 

•  a.  * 

(r  =  .81)  and  foreign  languages  '(r  =  .85-),  which  are  distinct  subject  areas 

0 

having  minimal  overlap  with  other  areas  of  thp  high  schopl  curriculum. 

The  correlation  between  SAT  and  ACT  measures  ^n,  years  of  studying 
natural  science  (r  =  .65)  has  probably  been  attenuated  by  collapsing  two 
SAT  items  (biological  sciences  and  physical  sciences)  into  a  single  subject 
category  to  be  compatible  with  the  ACT  item  "natural  sciences  (biology, 
chemistry,  physics) ."    The  correlation  of  the  social  studies  item  (r  =  .70) 
was  a  bit  higher,  probably  because  each  questionnaire  had  a  single  sooial 
studies  item.-    However,  this  correlation  was  no  doubt  attenuated  by  the 


fact  that  the  ACT  item  added  the  parenthetical  explanation  "(history,  civics, 
geography,  economics)."    Such  specificity  may  have  changet^  the  respondents'  . 
true  scores  by  encompassing  more  courses  than  they  would  ordinarj.ly 
consider  to  be  cocial  studies  —  an  arguement  that  is  supported  by  the 
higher  ACT  mean  for  this  item. 

230 
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High  School  Type 

Both  the  SA'T'and  ACT  questionnaires  inquired  as  to  whether  the 
respondents'  high  school  was  publicly  or  privately  controlled,    Although  the 
ACT  item,  listed  many  types  of  private  schools  (Catholic  independent, 
denominational^  and  military),  the  item  was  cpllat>sed  into  a  dichotomaus 
••public  versus  private''  code  for  compatibility  with  the  SAT  iter:.  The 

descriptive  statistics  in  Table  6  show  that  81  percent  of.  the  Responses 

tj  *  , 

to  both  the  SAT  and  ACT  are  ••public'' r  The  correlation  of  ,91   (bozh  corrected 

u 

and  uncorrected)  between  the  two  surveys  can  be  considered  a  conservative 
estimate  of  the  true  reliabili^ty^of  this  item,  given  the  difference  in 
the  stems  which  might  have  effected  the  reported  true  score  In  a  small 
'number  of  cases.    The  SAT  item  asks  about  the  high  school -currently 
attended  while  the  ACT  item  asks  for  the  ^chool  from  which  the  respondent 
will  (or  did)  graduate.  For  some  students  the  school  attended  when 
re5;ponding  to  tn§  S5vT  may  be  different  from  the  institution  presenting  ^ 
the  high  school  diploma.    Also,  a  few  stuclents  may  confute  the  school  where 
they  take  thie  teat  with  the  school  they  . attend.    Finally,  some  students 
may  actually  have  changed    high  school  types  between  the  SAT tand  ^T 
administrations.    With  .these  considerations,  the  obtained  correlation  of 

0 

.91  suggests  the  kind  of  high  reliability  expected  from  a  straightforward 
factual  item. 

High  ^School  Program  '  • 

Itemr.  describing  the  high  school  program  had  similar  sLens  ir;  the  SAT, 
ACT,  and  CIRV  quor»l;  ionnairo<;.,  but  differences,  in  response  al  terr.Ativos  and'in 
perceptions  over  time  have  probably  contributed  to  reduced  reliability 
esjtiinaten.     As  can  be  seen  in  the  appendix,,  the  separate  SAT  a.l-ernative^ 
"General",  following  the  "Academic  or  .college  preparatory"  optior.  night 
itiflu'.-nrr  somf  st.udontn  to  cla5r;i,fy  their  curriculum  as  general  on  the 
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TABLE  6 


Te^t-Retest  Statistics 
for  Pour  High  School  Background  Items 


Item 


Means 


Psat    i  SAT       ACT  CIRP 


♦High  School  Grades 
(N  «  14000) 

♦*High  School 

Program  was  College  Prep 
(N  *  3954)  i 

♦♦Hiqlj  School 
was  public 
(N  ^  5843) 

♦♦Hiqh  School 

Class  Size  Greater  than  100 
(N  «  5843) 


5.39      88.17    87.48  5.93 
.89        .90  .98 

.81     "  .81  , 

♦ 

.90  .88 


♦Scoring  key  for  High  School  GPA:'  SAT  and  ACT  scored  as  a 

•  percentile  range  from  64  to  95 


PSAT- 
SAT 


PSAT-. 
ACT 


Correlation  max  \ 
Between  yin  parenthesis  / 


SAT- 
ACT 


.77 


.75 


.77 


.52 
(.55) 


.91 
(.91) 


.78 
(.87) 


**Scorin94«.y  for '"High  School  Program  was  ;:ollege  Prep," 

"High  «ffc?^i  was  Public",  and^'High  School  Class  Siie  Greater  than  ICQ' 


1  »  no,  2  »  yes 


ACT- 
CIRP 


SAT- 
CIRP 


.80 


.28 
(.65) 


.79 


.25 
(.61) 


PSAT 

CIRP 

.1  «  D  or  below 

1  •  D 

(67  or  Ijelow) 

2  -  C 

2  -  C-,  W-  (68-72) 

3  -  C+ 

3  =  C  (73-77) 

4  «  B- 

4  »  B-,  C+  (78-83) 

5  -  B 

5  «  B  (84-88) 

6  «  B+ 

6  *  A-,  B+  (89-94) 

,   7  -  A- 

7  «  A  (95-100) 

8  -  A,  A+ 

V 


SAT  but  not  on  the  ACT,  where  "general"  appeAred  at  the  end  of  the  list  li.: 
in  combination  with  "other"..  Table  6  supports      is  reasoning:    the  SAT 
moan  (89  percentf  in  VQwer  than  tho  ACT  nvean  (90  percent).    The  CIRP,  item, 
which  had  only  two  rcsponae  alternatives,  elicited  a  substantially  higher 
rcisponso  rate  (98  pt-rcent)  for  the  college  preparatory  option.    This  high* 
CIW»  moan  probably  roflnctH  the  distortions  accompanying  the  hindsight 
of  students  who  have  already  matriculated  at  college:     "I'ni,  in  college,  so 
my  high  s-hool  program  must  h^ve  been  college  prep."    Thus,  the  very  modest 
unadjusted  correlation  of  the  two  12th  grade- surveys  (r  »  .52)  is  reduced  to 
.?H  and  .2'j  when  clkV  is  oorrolated  with  ACT  and  SAT  respectively.  Tliese 
.trtree  coef f Lcionts ,  however,  increase  to  .55,   .65,  and  .61,  respectively, 
whon  thi^  phi/phi-max  correction  is  introduced. 

Class  Size 

V 

Although  the  SAT  and  ACT  items  regarding  size  of  the  high  school  class 
are  almost  identical,  the  response  alternatives  (see  appendix)  ar  so 
different  that  comparability  could  be  achieved  only  after  reducing  both  to  a 
dichotomous  reiipot       .r  itwer  than  100  versus  100  or  more  students^.  ^Considering 
thlr.  losr.  pf  variance  in  the  response  distributions,  and  considering  that 
.some  .studtjnt«5  chanqi'd  schools  between  testings,  the  reliability 
(phi/phi-max  -   .87)   is  reasonable. 

Extracurricular  Activities 


I 


Items  about  extracurricular  activities  in  high  school  have  similar  stems 
in  thi'  two  1 2th  grade  surveys,  but  the  ACT  questionnaire  listed  a  larger 

t 

} 

numlM>r  of  act  ivi  ties  th.»n  did  the  SAT  item.     Table  7  reports  means  and 
ooi  rt'l.it  ion  coof  f  icient  n  for  each  type  of  activity.     The  most  reliable  items 
were  thor.<-  reiKjftinq  participation  in  student  government  (phi/phi-max  ^  .84), 
rt  liqiou};  orq.inizations  (.69),  and  ethnic  or  racial  organizations  (.64).  ' 
V.,\r\y  of  thor.e  throe  activity  areas'  had  a  orle  to  one  correspondence  of 
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TABUS  7 


Tett«toteit  Statistics  And  Raliabilities 
for  High  School  «nd  Coll«g«  Extracurricular  Activities* 
,  (N  »  5914)  


Extracurricular 
Activity 


Msans 

(parcentaqes) 


SAT 


ACT 


Test-Retest  \%/%  mx  \ 
Raliability  (in  parenthesis] 

^AT-ACT 


Participa^ted  in  Hi^h  School: 
Athletics     ,    ■  m, 
Ethnic  or  racial        . , 
Journal ism,,  debate,  drama 
Music  *' 
Preprofessional  or  departaiental 
Religious 
•       Social  or  Cbnmunity  Service 
'  Student  Government. 

Anticijpate  Participation  in  College: 
Athletics 
Ethnic  or  racial 
Journalism 
Music 

preprofessional  or  departmental 
Religious 

Social  or  Community  Service 
Student  Government 


71 
6 

39 
43 
21 
47 

55 

J5 


59 

8 
33 
29 
27 
33 
55' 
30 


32 
4 

3  S 

10 
47 
40, 
11 
40' 


{ 


31 
10 
5 
11 
55 
38 
28 
45 


.42(.45) 
.52(.64) 
.17(.77) 
.35(.92) 
.31'(.89) 
.60 (.69) 
.20(.51) 
.76(.84) 


.46 (.58) 
.46(.52) 
.25 (.76) 
.40(.73) 
.28  (.42) 
.64 (.71) 
.26  (.38) 
.55 (.76) 


•Scpring  '<ey:    2  -  yes 
1  »  no 


response  alteri^ives  l^  Y,o  that  cblTipsing  was  not  necessary. 

Also,  each  deals  with  a^discreet,  reasonably  unambigMOus  reference  grdup 2  • 
student  government,  rcliqipn,  and  fthnic  group^    Means  for  theso  items  are  ' 
also  roofe  similar  than  means  for  other  items  in  Table  7. 

The  other  areas  of  extracurricular  actifvity  show  unequal  rates  of 
affirmative  response  to  the  SAT  and  ACT  questionnaires  and  lower  reliability 
estimates.     In  most  cases  th.e  dissimilar  means  probably  reflect  variation  in 
"true"  scores  (see  appendix  for  exact  wording) .    for  example,  the  SAT 
questionnaii-b^ listed  a  single  activity  area  as  "journalism,  debating, 
or  dramatic  act\,vi  ti,^*^    The  parallel  atem  in  the  ACT  questionnaire 

t 

contained  three  separ.^te  response  categories:    Publications  (newspaper, 
yearbook,  literacy  magazine) ;  Debat^;  and  Dramatics,  theater.    Although  these 
three  ACT  items  were  combined  in  an  attempt  to  make  them  coit^jarable  to 
the  single  SAT  item,  the  uncorrected  reliability  estimate  (r  »  .17)  i» 

*  ^ 

clearly  too  low  to  make  the  item  of  much  use.  .  Phi/phi-max,  hovever,        •  •  • 

increases  the  estimate  to  .77.    The  same  problem  occurs  for  social  or  cgnnunity 

servieo  (r  =  .20  corrected  to  .51),  music  (r  =  .35  corrected  to  .92),  and 

athlotiL  h  (r      .4:r^' cc3rroctod  to  .45),  each  of  which  required  compromises  in  editing 

for  comparability  (see  appendix)  .    In  the  area  of  preprofessional  of  departmntal 

clubs  a  close  examination  of  the  items  shows  that  the  SAT  wording  indicates  • 

more  formal  and  structured  type  ot  organizational  membership  (e.g.- 

'•American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers'')  than  does  the  less  formal  wording  of 

the  ACT  ("Science  club") .    This  reasoning  is  supported  by  the  ipuch  lower 

affirmative  response  to  the  SAT  item  (mean  of  21)  than  the  ACT  item 

(movin  of  47),  arid  by  thn  low  uncorrected  correlation  (r  =  .31)  between 

thp  two  nurvoys.    Correctinq  with  phi/phi-max,  however,  increases  the  correlation 

to  a  T  'T-pPct  tblf  .HO, 
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^23-     ^  , 
College  plane  and  Aspirations 

"YtiBms  involving  future  plans  for  the  college  years  can  be  expected 
to  show  the  least  'stability.    Demographic  information  is  the  most  stable 
as  it  dteals  with  well~known\atVd  highly  visible  facts  that  ordinarily 
do  not  change  over  time  (e.g.  race,  sex).    Items  dealing  with  secondary- 
school  background  are  somewhat  less /4table\but  they  show  a  fairly  hiqK 
degree  of  consistency  because  they  i\volve  fafctual  information, from  recent  • 
experience.    Perceptions  of  future  plans^d  aspirations,  however,  ar^ 
subject  to  real  fluctuations  in  "true"  acoroR  —  for  example,  students 

often  change  their  minds  about  college  majors  —  which  compounds  the  problem 

V 

of  dealing  with  measurement  error  in  surve]^  research.         SAT  and  ACT 
questionnaires  contained  overlapping  items,  about  college  plans  in  five 
areas t    highest  degree  planned,  major,  place  of  residence,  extracurricular 
activities,  and  areas  in  which  the  student  needs  help.    In  addition,  the 
CIRP  questionnaire,  comoleted  ot  college  entrance,  Contains^ items  on  highest 
degree,  major,  and  place  of  residence?  these  items  Can  be  used,  to  compute 
stability  estimates  from  12th  grade  to  college  entrance. 


ighest  Degree  Planned 

The  educational  aspirations  items  of  the  SAT  and  ACT  questionnaires 
are  almost  identical,  and  with  some  collapsing  of  response  alternatives 
/*      the  CTRP  itenTWalso  comparable.    Descriptive  statistics  and  intercorrelations 
of^the  items  are  shown  in  Table  8.    A  cursory  examination  of  the  figures 

shQws  a  greater  stability  for  the  higher  educational  levels,  and  very 

■  "  '  •  /       -  ■ 

poor  agreement  for  the  twp  response  options  below  the  baccalaureate  level. 

'As  would  be  expected  for  a  select  population  that  has  taken  the  PSAT, 

SAT,  and  ACT  and  entered  college,  only  one-percBRt  aspire  to  either  ■ 

"vocational**  or  ansociate  degrceft. 
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TABLE  8 

Test^Retest  statistics  and  Reliabilities 
for  Highest  Level  of  Educational  Aspiratt^pn*   ,  \  '        '  ' 


•             ?                                             ,       '  Means                                   Correlations    0/0  max 
Educational  (percentages)  Between  in  parenthesis  • 


Level 

SAT 

ACT 

CIRP 

« 

ACT- 

SAT- 

ACV 

*CIRP 

CIRP  ^ 

 y  

No  degree  or  Vocational  Program 
* 

>  f 

t 

0 

• 

0 

.14 

XX 

•  • 

XX 

AA 

1 

1 

.24 

(.2-4) 

.36 

(.36) 

.'25  (.25) 

BA 

34^ 

33 

29 

.6a 

(.69) 

.50 

(.55) 

.47  (.53) 

MA 

31 

-. ,  28 

32 

.56 

(.60) 

.36 

(.40) 

'   .36  (.37) 

Doc/Prof 

34 

37 

37 

'I  .77 

(.82) 

»61 

(.61) 

.62  (.or,) 

Other/Undecidod  ** 

0- 

0 

0 

XX 

XX 

XX 

Level  of  Aspiration 

2.97  - 

3.00 

3.06 

.77 

.  .62 

.61 

♦Scoring  key:  '  2  «  yes  * 

1  «  no  ,  * 

♦♦Correlation  coefficients  could  not  be  computed  for  this  category  because  none  of  the.  respondents 
\\\  the  .sample  was  "other/undecided'* 

♦♦♦T-^vel  of  Aspiration  variable  was  computed  from  self-reported  degree  aspirations  as. follows: 

4  «  Doctoral  or  Professional  (Ph.D.,  M*D. ,  J.D.,  ect.);  3  »  Master's:  2  «  Bachelor's;  1  «  Associate;  0  ■  Other  or  none 
1  »  Associate;  0  «  other  or  none 

♦  4 
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The  relatively  high  correlation  between  SAT  and  ACT  reaponses  at  the  , 

BA  level  (phi/phi-max  «  •69)  are  reduced  to  .55  and  ,53  ,  fespectiv^ely , 
when  ^ACT.and  SAT  *re  correlated  with^t?he  CIRP  item.^  This  greater  agreement 

between  the  12th  grade  responses  iji  consistent  with  our  expectation  ' 

-«  Ik  .      •         ,  ♦ 

4  • 

that?  plans  change  in  the  interval  between  12th  grdde  and  coLlcige  entrance  • 
Examination  of    the  means  for  each  level  supports  this  assumption:  the 
CIRP  BA  mean  is  lower  than  the  12th  grade  mea,ns,  but  slightly  higher 
dt  the  MA  and  doctoral  levels.    This  result  suggests  that  expectations 
increase  as  students  move  through  the  educational  system.    We  should 
also  note  that  responses  at  the  ''doctoral/proiessional"  level  in  ithe  12th 

s  *  ■  ■  .  • 

grade  not  only  draw  the  most  consistency  between  SAT  and  ACT  (phi/phi'^max  -  .82) 
but  they  are  also  the  most  stable  over  time  as  iTidicated  by  the  coefficiente 
of  .61  and  .^6  with  CIRP  responses.^  The  last  row  of  figures  in  Table  8 
indicates  the  level  of  educational  aspiration  when  the  five  dichotomous 
categories  are  combined  in  a  continuous  scal^  scored  from  0  to  4.  The 
mean  level  of  aspirations  increases  as  stuuenL^  \)Ove  closer  to  the  college 
experience  (SAT  and  ACT  means  of  2.97  and  3.00;  CIRP  mean  »  3.06), 

r 

offering  furthet  support  for  the  pattern  of  increasing  aspirations  noted 
earlier.  ' 

Major  Field  of  Study  * 

Although  the  SAT,  ACT,  and  CIRP  questionnaires  contained  very 
similar  questions  regarding  antix:ipated  major  f i«ld  of  study  in  college^ 
the  response  alternatives  were  very  different.    SAT  listed  nearly  210  majbrs 
to  choose  from,  ACT  had  195    and  CIRP  77.    To  make  the  datal  from  the 
three  surveys  as  comparable  as  possible,  a  mixed  rational-empirical 
scheme  was  adopted.     Identical  or  near-identical  alternatives  were  equated 
on  an  a  priori  basis.    For  more  ambic^juous  categories  (usually  involving 
very  small  percentages  of  respondents)  ,  .SAT  and  ACT  renponses  were 


crosstabulated  so  "^hat  major  categories  from  one  quesilonnalre  could  be 

empirlcAilly  matched  with  categories  on  the  Other,    The  common  final 

codinq  scheme  consists  of  IBOmaior  field  categories  and  is  documented 

in  the  appendix.    For  the  present  purpose  of  computing  reliability  estimattlt  ^ 

*  these  wore  collapsed  into  ni^ne  broad  academic  a^roas:    biological  science/ 
hufiint^ss.  education,  enqineerinq,  health  sciences,  mathematics,  social 
sciences,  physical  sciences  and  undecided. 

An  overview  of  Table  9  suggests  the  same  pattjern  that  emerged  from 
thf  degree  aspiration  data:     response  stability  decreases  as  the  time  interval 
between  surveys  increases.    The  majors  difawing  the  most  stable  responses 
from  tKe  SAT  and  ACT  surveys  are  engineering  (phi/phi  max  «  .81) , 
jnathematics  ( ,73)  ,  health  sciences  (.78)  and  business  (,71),    These  three 

groups  are  also  among  the  most  stable  when  correlated  with  C|RP  frevhman 

*  ,    .  ^  *  '*. 

re.-ipons^es,  al'thbugh  the  decreased  relationship  over  the  intervening 

months.  i)e twee n  the  12th  grade  and  college  entrance  probably  reflects 
changes  in  plann.    Fields  with  more  modest  reliabilities  were  education  r  • 

(phi/phi-max^.  .66)  ,  social  sciences  (.60),  physical  sciences  (.70,  and 
biological*  sciences  (.54).    Students  who  were  •'undecided"  about  their 
major  in  college  were  the  least  stable:    The  correlation'  (phi/phi-max) 
betWftMi  SAT  and  ACT  ros[>onyn9  was  .34;  cjorrtlations  with  the  later  CIRP 
:;ur<^oy  wrrr  only  .17  tjiul   .21.     Considorinq  tho  many  factors  othnr  than  measurement, 
error  that  could  reduce  these  correlations^  involving  probable  college  major  — 
different  coding  schemes,  vari^ations  in  time  between  testings,  real'  changes 
ill  plans        the  agreement  between  SAT  and  ACT  major  field   •e8j>onses  is 
sub'^f^^nt  ial  •    *  .  ,  * 

% 

Ri'jiidiMirc  ^         .  •  , 

Hdtli  SAT  and  Ai.'T  cimsst  iontiairc-;  coiiLiiiietl  uii  item  oA  nnticipatpd  >  . 

V 

•  I'l  icf  of  r<»sii|piic:r  .it  rtil  Icqo;   Lho  CIRP  survuy  disktrd  frf'shtnen  whore 
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Ttttt^MtMt  Btatlttict  and  RtliabilltiM 
for  Selected  H»jor  Flelde  of  Study  in  College* 

(N  -  58431 


Major 


Iteens 
(percentaqet) 


SAT 


ACT 


CIRP 


Correlations  /^/O  max  \ 

\ in  parenthesis/ 


Between 


SAT- 
ACT 


ACT- 
CIRP 


SAT- 
CIRP 


Biological  Science 

B 

7 

12 

Business 

9 

* 

9 

14 

Education 

8  ' 

8 

9 

Engineering  * 

.8 

9 

12 

Health  Sciences 

i9 

21 

14 

Mathematics 

3 

2 

4 

Social  Sciences 
Physical  Sciences 

12 

^  12 

10 

4 

3 

6 

Undecided  ^ 

6 

6 

6 

.50 

(.54) 

.37 

(.50) 

.31 

(.39) 

.71 

(.71) 

.57 

(.73) 

*  4 

.54 

(.69) 

.66 

(.66) 

.50 

(.53) 

.48 

(.51) 

.76 

(.81) 

.62 

(.73) 

.58 

(.73) 

.73 

(.78) 

.48 

(.62) 

.45 

• 

(.54) 

.59 

(.73) 

.27 

( .39) 

.26 

(.30) 

.60 

(.60) 

.46 

(.51) 

.46 

(.51) 

.6.0 

(.70) 

.33 

(.47) 

.34 

(.42) 

.34 

(.34) 

.17 

(.17) 

.21 

(.21) 

•Scoring  key:     2  -  yes 
1  ■  no 
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T\wy  would  actually  bo  livinq  during  the  fall  term.    The  conversion  of 

ro.sponsG  alternatives  caused  no  major  problems  in  comparability  (see 

appendix) ^  -and  the  resulting  correlations  are  presented  in  Table  10. 

In  general  i,t  would  appear  that  many  students  are  uncertain  as  to  whether 

they  will  be  residents  or  commuters,  even  in  the  twelfth  grade.    The  most 

consistent*  response  to  the  12th  grade  surveys  are  plans  to  reside 

with  parents  (phi/phi-max  =  .68)  and  in  a  dormitory  (.64)  •>    These  coefficients 

ar^  somewhat  lower  for  CIRP-ACT  (^64  and  ,47,  respectively),  and  even 

lower  for  the  CIRP-SAT  {.56  and  .41).    Tiese  large  decreases  from  12th 

grade  to  college  e  utry  are  caused  in  part  by  the  relatively  large  decline 

9 

in  students  who  say  they  will  live  in  fraternity  or  sorority  houses  and  ^ 
off-campus  apartments.    Fraternity  or  sorority  living  and  living  in  an  off- 
campus  apartment  show  only  borderline  consistency,  and  "other  campus 
housing"  has  no  cpnsisitency ,  even  between  SAT  and  ACT.    This  latter  item 
was  handicapped  by  substantial  dissimilarity  between  surveys:    The  SAT 
questionnaire  lifted  "on^campus  apartment",  ^e  ACT  item  was  "married 
student  housing"  and  the  CTRP^  freshman  survey 'w:^s  worded  "other  campus 

»  r 

Student,  housing."    These  are  not' only  poorly  defined  types  of  housing,  , 

but  th<?y  are  probciblV  unfamilar  to  most,  prospective  college  students. 

f 

Extracurricular  Activities  in  College  •  ^ 

SAT  and  ACT  items  regarding  anticipated  coll ege* extracurricular ^ 
activities  were  identical  to  thc^  high  school  activity  items  (See  Table  7), 
so  that  the  same  collapsing  and  receding  scheme  Was  applied  to  achie\ j ' 
compa.rabtl:^y .     Compared  to  the  high  school  items,  the  SAT-ACT  cur  elations 
for  lUit  \cip.i't  od/ col  loqf*  acti^tics  were  qenorally  smaller,  most  likely 
brr.nptr  of  t)n*  proM rin.i t  i c:  tia\|Ure  of  r.uch  pl.inr;.     Tlio  relative  stability 
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TABLE  10 


Anticipated  I^sidence 
During  College  ' 


Parents  » 
Dormitory 

Fratornity  or  Sorority  House 
Other  Cdmpus  Ho\^sing 
Off -Campus  Apartir.ent 


^Scoring  key: 
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2  «  yes 

1  =  no 


Teit*R6tett  Statistics  and  Reliabilities 
for  Collage  Residence  Plans*' 

(N  -  5914) 


Means 


Correlations  ^  max 
Between 


lis} 


SAT 
 >  

ACT 

*»_ 

CIRP 

SAT- 
ACT 

ACT- 
•    CIRP  .. 

SAT- 
CIBP 

10 

-  11 

.65  (.68) 

. 38  (.64) 

.48 

(.56) 

76 

81 

'83 

.55  (.64^ 

.44  (.47) 

.33 

(.41) 

5 

4 

1 

.48  (.54) 

,  .15  (.31) 

.12 

(.27) 

'  5. 

0 

1 

r 

,03  (.03) 

-.01  (-.01) 

.02 

(.05) 

3 

4 

1 

.36  (.42) 

.p5  (.10) 

.06 

(.U) 
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of  tho  different  items,  was  similar/    The  njcJj^^  consistent  responses  are  for 
n»lLqlou',^  artiviti«!S  (phi/phl-max      .71),  student  government  (r,-  .55),  . 
music  (.71)  and  jourxialism  (.76)..  Note,  however,  that  the  uncorrected 
coefficients  for  music  and  journal  ism* arc  among  the  lowest  of  all  o^ing  to  the  " 
substantial  difference  in  base  rates.  .  The  most  li)cely  explanatipn  for  the 

.  ;  •  . 

V  . 

much  lower  endorsement  of  these  items  among  ACT  students  is  the  placement 
of  the  item  in  the  questionnaire  is  nearly  50  items  ahead  of  the  high  school 
activity  item,  while  the  SAT  format  has  the  college  item  immediately  following 
the  hiqh  school  item.    Those  who  haver  just  responded  that  they  have^  part iolpa ted 
in  an  activity  in  high  school  are  more  likely  to  respond  that  they  will  also 
participate  in  college.     Modest  correlations  were  found  for  athlWtics 
(phi/phi-max  -    *58),  and  ethnic  or  racial  organizations  (.52).     The  least 
agreement  occurs  with  preprofessional  or  departmental  activities  (.42)  and 
social  or  community  service  (.38).    Considering  the  problems  of  comparability 
already  discussed,^  and  the ,  speculative  nature  of  such  questions^  the  relatively 
low  agreement  of  these  items  is  not  unexpected* 

Hel[)  Needed  / 

Althouqh  the  SAT  rind  ACT  items  regarding  remedial  help  and  counseling 

appear  to  be  comparable  (see  appendix);  a  closer  lood  at  ^able  11  suggests  aubtle 

but  important  differences  in  the  two  questionnaires.     The  ACT  means  are 

conr.ir,tcntly  and  smbs tantially  higher  than  the  SAT  n^ans,  indicating  a  greater 

frequency  of  affirmative  response  to  the  ACT  questions.    This  differential 

response  tendency  is  probably  a  function  of  the  language  of  the  item  stem: 

SAT  Stem  ACT  Stem 

You  may  want  to  receive  help  outside  Many  colleges  offer  special 

regular  cburije  work  from  the  college  assistance  for  the  individual 

you  plrfn  to  attend.  If  so,  blac)cen  the  development  of  s  ttdents.  You  may 
letter  for  each  area  which  you  need  help,    wish  to  seek  such  assistance. 

Please  respond  Y    yes  or  N  no 

to  each  item. 

T\u^  item  c*l early  states  Ihat  tho  "help''  would  bo  outside  regular  course 

work.     Sotno  students;  m.iy  ar>sump  that  an  affirmative  roaponse  on  the 
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TABLE  11 


Test-Retett  StaMsticfl  and  Reliabilities  - 
for  Reported  Need  of  Acadnnic  Skill  Improvement  and  Counseling* 


Keadinq  .Skills 


Means 


SAT 


ACT 


17 
14 

15 


Writing  Skills 
Mathematical  Skills 
titU'Jy  Sk  ills 
Idjcntional  and  Vocational  Counseling  38 

PiM  .onnl  Coimsclinq  4 


19 


34 
25 
33 
29 
45 
33 


Retest 

Reliability 


.43  (.68) 
.30  (.43) 
.42  (.60) 
.43  (.57) 
.29  (^33) 
.17  (.68) 


♦Sf-orliui  koy:     2  =  yes,  need  help  in  this  area 

t'l  -  no,  do  not  need  help  in  this  area  ^' 
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SAT  l«  tantamount  ot  signing  up  for  extra  course  work  -  not  .  popuUt  conc.pt. 

Tho  general  tone  of  the  SAT, item  otem  is  authoratativa  (the  last  eentence 

'■  /     ^  ■ 

is  A  directive  witho)(it  ^  "please")  and  connotes  A  tona  of  unpreparednets 
xnd  inadequacy  by  mentioning  "needing  help"  twice.    This  language  may 
promote  reluctance  to  respond  positively  among  students  who  may  not 
wish  to,jippear  inferi^ or  unprepared.    The  ACT  item  stem,  on  the  other  hapd, 
avoids  the  concept  of  "needing  help"  in  favor  of  "offer  special  assistance  ^ 
for  the  individual  development  of  students."    This  more  supportive 
worcUng  apparently  creates  a  mate  responsive  set  among  the  students. 
The  ACT  stem,  moreover,  does  not  suggest  the  likelihood  of  extra  work 
outside  of  regular  courses,  which  probably  adds  to  the  respondent's 
positive  motivational  set. 

The  highest  adjusted  SAT-ACT  correlations  were  obtained  for  help 
with  reading  skills  (phi/phi-max  »  .68),  study  skills  (.57),  mathematical 
skills  (.60),  and  personal  counseling  (.68).    Given  the  differences  in  item 

It 

stems  and  the  fact  that  the  questions  ask  for  projections  into  the  future 

.■  • 

(always  an  uncertain  situation)  these  modest  correlatioijs  are  reasonable. 
Note  that  the  unadjusted  phi  for  the  personal  counseling  item  is  very  low 
(.17).    The  ACT  item  road  "I  would  like  personal  counseling,"  while  the 
SAT  Item  used  the  sdmewhat  defense-trigger'irtq  language  of  needing  help  in 
"counseling  about  personal  problems''.    Tlds  assumption  that  this  wording 
had  a  negative  impact  on  students  is  supported  by  the  large  discrepancy  in 
the  frequency  of  affirmative  response  to  the  two  surveys  —  33  percent  for 
ACT  and  only  4  percent  for  the  SAT. 

/^.CL^-^il^ii!.  Tpst  Scores 

The  longitudinal  data  file  contains  three  sets  of  aptitude  measures: 
thr  PSAT  taken  in  tho  1  Uh  grade,  and  the  SAT  and  ACT  administered  in  the 
qr.uJe.     The  TSA-"  and  .SAT  scor»n«j  are  directly  comparable  as  they  boS-h 

2o0 
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contain  verbal  and  mathematical  subtests  scored  on  a  common  scaXe  (the) 
SAT  containing  an  extra  units  digit) •    The  ACT  socres  are  not  entirely  ^ 
comparable  because  they  are  reported  as  four  subtCHts       English,  mathematicsi 
social  sciencesi  and  natural  science* 

It  was  anticipated  that  the  ACT  English  subtest  score  would  be  comparable 
to  the  SAT  verbal  scote,  but^he  correlation  coefficients  in  Table  12 
show' art  unexpectedly  low  relationship  between  ACT  English- and  SAT 

verbal  (r  ,»  .69).  "  In,fact,  ti^e  ACT  English  subtest  correlates  leas  with  SAT-^ 

>  >^ 

scores  thdn  do  any  of  the  other  three  ACT  fubtests*    Thfese  results  prompted 
an  empirical  investigation  to  find^an  algorithm  for  creating  ah  ACT 
score  which  would  be  more  comparable  to  SAT  and  PSAT  verbal' subtests. 

At\  analysis-  (N  -  14,865)  in  which  SAT  verbal  was  regressed  on  the  t5{hree 
non-matheroatical  AC*r  .subtests  < English,  sopial  science,  and  natural 

sci([*nce)  produced  a  multiple  R  of  .82.  \Xiearly,  these  three  ACT  subtests 

*      „  f. 

r  V 

provide  a  bet^ter  equiv^ilent  or  SAT  verbal  than  the  ACT  English  test 

alone.    Since  eacl?  of  the  three  ACT  subtests  obtained  beta  weights  of 
■  *  "  .>  *■  • 

similar  size,  it  appeared  that  each  contributed  equally  to  the  prediction 
of  SAT  verbal •    These  findings  prompted  a  decision  to  construct  ^an  ACT 
••Verbal"  9quivalent  simply  by  summing  the  ACT    English,  social  science,  and 
natural  scipnce  subt.e^ts.     Tho  range  of  scores  on  this  combined  scale  was 
3  to  108.    For  purposes  of  making  ACT  and  SAT  verbal  scores  interchangeable, 
thih  combined  acorc  Wcir,  converted  to  an  equivalent  ^?AT  verbal  measure 
(rcinqo  200-800)  by  the"  equipercentile  method  (N  ^  14,865,  see  Appendix). 
This  new  score  correlat^fd^Sl  with  SAT  verbal  —  only  slightly  less  than 
the  multiple  R  of  .02. 

Although  each  of  the  three  aptitude  test  batter i en  is  independently 
admini.sLercd  and  it  not  represented  as  being  an  '-alternative  form"  ot 
any  other,  the  high  correlation  of  parallel  licores  (nee  Table  12)  indi^cates 
t\uii  they  arv  nearly  au  reliable  'is  tf>st-rerr;;ts  with  \hv  Srime   (or  alternative 
form:;  of  the  tuime)    infMrumft.t.     Imt   example,   thp  Vy,^  score  c:an  be  viewed 
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Statistics  and  Corrolation«  for  Throo  Aptitude  Tottt 

(^i•14865) 


Product*Momnt  CorrsUtiont 


Mean 

Standard 
DaviatioD 

PSAT 
Vtrbal 

PSAT 
Math 

P4AT 

Conydtita 

SAT 
Varbal 

SAT 
Math 

S/tT 

Compos ita 

o 

45, 62' 

10.43 

I.OO 

^  .62 

.60 

,80 

?SAT  :<ath 

50. IS 

10.96 

«62 

1.00 

.91 

.63 

.86 

T 

.83 

?SA7  Con^poSltt 

9S.75 

19.30 

.90 

.91 

1.00 

.82 

.81 

.90  . 

-Verbal'*  ACT 
jivalant 


Equi 


Mjth, 


 APT-  ACT^ 

ACT         Social     Katuril  ACT 
English    Scianca    Scianca  Coinpoaita 


.78 
.69 
.81 


•  53 

•  68 

•n 

•  6$ 

•  76 

< 

.80  . 

•  54 

•  67 

.77 

•  74 

•  67 

^72 

•  75 

.•5 

SA?  V«rt)4i         ^ ; 

SAT  Math 

SAT  Co.r.poiita 


474^57  100.46 
520^94  109  •  96, 
995^S2  190.39 


.8S 

,  .63 

.82 

1.00 

-> 

•  64 

•  90 

.81 

•  56 

•  69 

•  73 

.70 

.78 

.60 

.86 

.81 

,•64 

1^00 

'  ^91 

•  69 

•  82 

•  53  , 

•  58 

•  68 

.78 

.80 

.83 

.90 

•  90 

•  91. 

1^00 

•  •82 

.77 

•  67 

•  72 

.76 

•  66 

ACT  "Vtjrfcal"  JTquivalent 

'  66^ 68 

15.37 

•  78 

.69 

.81 

ACT  XJth 

• 

23v09  • 

6.74 

♦53 

.80 

.74 

ACT  rr.(} lish 

20.02 

4.00 

.08 

.54 

.67 

ACT  Social  Scianca 

21^71 

6.78 

.71  , 

;59 

.72 

Ac/  ;i>4tural  Science  . 

24  .si' 

0.04 

.60 

.07 

.75 

ACT  Cdrposito       '  • 

22.62 

5.16 

.16 

.77 

.85 

•  81 

•  56 

•  69 

•  73 

•  70 

•  78 


•69  .82 

•02  ^77 

.53  .67 

•58  .72 

•68  .70 
• 

.78  ^86 


1.00 

•  69 

•  60 

•  92 

•  09 

•  97 


•69  •SO 

1^00  ^53 

•53  1^00 

•60  ^02 

•68  ^59 

.84  .77 


•  92 

•  60 

•  62 
1^00 

•  73 

•  88 


•  69 

•  68 

•  59 

•  73 
1^00 

•  89 


•  97 

•  84 

•  77 

•  88 

•  89 
1^00 


•ACT  "Verbal"  Cquivalant 
ACT  K     xal  Scianca 


was'calculatad  by  summing  tha  thraa  non«matha«atical  ACT  subtastst    ACT  "Varbal'*  •  ACT  rnqlish  ♦  ACT  Social  Scianca  ♦ 


,  -30- 

as  the  SAT  score  divided  by  ten.     (This  assumptio/t  is  supported  by  the 

high  correlation  between  parallel  PS  AT  and  SAT  scales!    verbal  r  »  .85^  . 

math  r  »  .861  composite  r  =  .90).     The  means  in  Table  12  (with  PSAT  scores 

multiplied  by  ten)  show  an  overall  PSAT-SAT  increase  of  19  points  each  for 

verbal  and;  math  scores,  and   ^ft  .points  for  the  composite  score. 

/  .  .. 

I  PSAT  X  10  SAT 

Verbal  mean  456  475 

Math  meaji      »  502  .       *  521  ' 

'  Composite  mean  958  996 

This  small  ^and  consistent  increase  of  tlpie  SAT  score  over  the  PSAT  score 

can  be  attributed  to  the  year  or  so  of  schooling  received  by  students  between 

the  administrations  of  the  early  PSAT  in  the  11th  grade  and  . the  SAT  in 

the  12th  grade.*  Although  direct  comparison  of  ACT  scores  with  PSAT  and 

jSvjSAT  is  made  more  difficult  by  differences  in  subtest  categories  and  scoring 

scales,  the  ACT  correlation  coefficients  presented  in  Table  12  are  only 

slightly  lower  than  those  of  the  SAT  and  PSAT,  and  document  the  highly 

similar  nature  of  these  three  tests.    For  example,  ACT-PSAT  correlations 

involving  ••verbal",  math,,  and  composite  scores  (.78,  .80,  .85  respectively)' 

arc  not  substantially  different  from  the  corresponding  ACT-SAT  correlations 

C.81,   .82,  and  ."Be,  respectively)  .    For  the  most  part,  these  batteries 

(with  appropriate  combining  of  three  ACT ^subtests)  can  be  regarded  as 

r- 

al tomato  forms  of  the  same  test. 


•It  may  nlso  bo,  of  course,  that  theao  differences  have  boon  affected  by 
variations  in  the  PSAT  and  SAT  norming  procedures. 
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Conclusions 

Questionnaire  data  from  four  independently  conducted  national  > 
surveys  fad  provided  an  opportunity  to  estimate  "test-retest"  r«liabiliti«» 
for. a  variety  of  survey  items.     In  general,  satisfactorily  high  reliabilitia* 
can  be  obtained  for  factual  information  which  is  not  expected  to 
change  with  time  aqd  which  can 'be  defined  relatively  unambiguously. 
F  ch  items  include  the  studentVs  sex,  racial  And  religious  background, 
and  number  of  dependents , in  the  family.    Even  these  items,  however, 
can  produce  spuriously  low  reliability  estimates  because  of  minor  alteirations 
in  item  wording.    Objective  or  factual  items  which  can  be  expected  to 
change  with  time,  such  as  parental  income  and  type  of  high  school  attended* 
show  slightly  lower  reliabilities.    The  lowest  estimates  of  test-retest 
reliability  occur  either  with  factual  items  that  are  defined  ambiguously 
(high  school  activities)  or  with  subjective  judgements  which  might  be 
expected  to  change  with  time  (degree  plans,  major  field  of  a^tudy  plans, 
expected  activities  in  college) .  - 

In  addition  to  errors  of  measurement,  reliability  estimates  from 
independent:  surveys  can  be  attenuated  by  at  least  three  conditions: 
variation  in  item  stems  or  instructions,  variations  in  response 
alternai ives,  and  chatiges  in  "true"  scores  (for  example,  switching 
high  schools  or  changes  in  study  plans).  For  this  reason,  the  empirical 
estimates  of  reliability  reported  in  this  paper  tend  to  err  on  the 
low  side.     In  order  to  obtaiii  estimates  which  can  be  employed 
with  some  confidence  in  multivariate  analyses, -it  is  necessary  to 
employ  evidence  from  othor  published  studies  as  well  as  a  certain  amount  ' 
of  .subjective  judqcment  in  arriving  at  a  final  recommended  set  of 
estimator;.      •  '  ' 

The?  principal  published  source  of  data  reporting  empirically 
cit'i  ivtMl  t^i-.t  itmit  (♦:;  of  reliability  is  the  monDcjrdph  already  mentioned 


by  Boruph  and  Creaq«r  (1972).    Their  estimates  were  obtained  from 
.some  :02  students  at  three  inatltutlonn  in  the  metropolitan 
area  of  Washington,  D.C.    .Identical  vorslona  of  the  1969  CIRP  freshman 
survey  questionnaire  were  administered  to  these  subjects  ov^r  an  interval^ 
of  two  ro  three  weeks.     Wherevor  possible,  ostimatos  derived  from, 
tholr  study  (which  are  alm<.st  alwuyH  hlgh.-i  than  clL  imato-s  derived  from 
the  four  Independent  surveys)  are  recommended:    However,  since  a  number 
of  Items  In  tho>  four  independent  surveys  were  not  Included  in  the 
Horuch-Creaqer  .study,  r.ome  subjective  judgement  has  been  exercised  In 
arriving  at  final  recoinmended  estimates.     Three  consider-atlons  are 
involved  In  forming  these  judgements:     similarity  In  Item  content 
and  wording,  the  length  of  time  between  surveys,  and  the  extent  to 
which  "true"  scores  would  be  expected  to  change  over  time.    This  later 
judgement  was  pi'edlcated  In  part  on  a  comparison  of  ACT-SAT  reliabilities, 
with  ACT-CIRP  or  SAT-CTRP  reliabilities.     Since  the  Interval  of  time 
between  administration  of  the  SAT  and  ACT  was  generally  smaller  than  the 
intervals  between  either  the  SAT  and  CIRP  or  ACT  and  CTRP,  comparing 
these  various  reliabilities  provides  some  clue  as  to  the  changes  in  ^ 
.  true  scores  that  would  be  expected  over  time.    Generally  speaking, 
factual  items  did  not  show  lower  reliaj;ll  Itios  when  the  CTRP  was 
involved  (somet;lmes  they  were  slightly  higher  because  of  dlffereuues  ' 
In  Item  wording)  ,  whereas  estimates  Involving  the  CIRP  were  generaUy  ^ 
lower  when  items  were  assessing  factors  that  would  be  expected  to  change 

J 

.with  timo  (major  field  of  study^  plans,  for  example). 

Table  13  shows  each  Item  that  was  common  to  the  ACT  and  SAT 
»mv..ys,  toqPtht.r  with  empirical  estimater;  of  reliability  and  recommended 
c«timat..s.for  u:;r  In  mul  ti  v.h  i  at.,  analyses.     Thc^  .-.urc.o  c.f  tho.o  later 
rstimatrr-.  I.  qiven  in  the  last  rolumn  of  the  table.     Note  thai  ACr-SAT 
currolaticns  for  certain  i.^m.  .r.  so  low  as  to  r  .i       ...ious   iu..tion.  concerning 
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TABLE  13 

/ 


Reliability  Estimates  for  Items  Retested  on 
PSAT,  SAT,  ACT,  and  CIRP  Questionnaires 


Item 


ACT-SAT  Phi/Phi  Max  Recommended  v. 

Correlation      when  appropriate    Reliability  Source 


High  School  Background 
Kace 


American  Indian  ^29 

Black  .95 

Mexican  American  .85 

'  Oriental           \    *  .93 

Puerto  Ri'can     \  .59 

White  .85 

Sfx    .  1.00 

ParenthI  Ini.ome  .73 

Number  of  Dependents  .88 

English  Best  Language  '  .11 

Years  of  Study  by 

High  School  Subject 

English  .32 

Mathematics  .81 

Foreign  Lang\iage  .85 

Natural  Science  .65 

Social  Studies  ^^,70 

High  School  <3rades  .77 

High  School  Program  = 

College  Prep  .52 

High  School  Type:     Public  .91 

High  School  Class  Size 

Greater  than  100  .78 


.55 
.96 
.&9 
.95 
.17 
•  92 

1.00 


12 


.55 
•  99 

.^1 


* 

.99 

CIRP 

.95 

OIPP-SAT 

.95 

SAT-ACT 

.82 

ACT-CIRP 

.9b' 

CIRP  i69  -  CIRP  70 

1.00 

PSAT-SAT 

.98 

Boruch  & 

Creager 

.95 

** 

* 

* 

.90 
.95 
.80 
.85^ 

.  98 


.85 
.98 

.95 


*** 
**• 
**  * 
*** 


i 


Boruch  &  creager 


** 

nnn 


** 


** 


*i\ot   rrrommoniied  for  use  as  a  comparable  iteiD. 

•♦obtaijHMl  by  iuiiqment  based  on  knowledge  of  wording  or  formal t  differences  in  items. 
•  ♦  *v»bt  a  i  niHl  by   jiKlqmont  hafwd  on  knowledge  of  chrinqof.  ovvt  time. 
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TABLE  13  (cpn't) 


Reliability  Estimates  for  It^ms  Retest^fJ  on 
PSAT,  SAT,  ACT,  and  CIRP  Questionnaires 


Item 


ACT-SA^ 

Correlation 


Phi/Phi  Max  Recommended 
when  appropriate  Reliability 


Source  ^ 


Hiqh  School  Extracurricular 
Activities: 

•  Athletics  ^ 
Ethnic 
Journalism 
Music 

Pre-Professional/ 

Departmental 
Religious 
Soc  i  a l/Commun 1 1  y 
Student  Government 


4 

\  1 

.42 

t 

.45 

♦ 

.52 

.64 

.85 

**  *** 

j.n 

.77 

.85 

**  **« 

.35, 

.92' 

,  .95 

**  *** 

.31  ' 

.89 

.95 

**  *** 

.60 

.69 

.85 

,  **  ^  *** 

.20' 

.'51 

* 

.76 

.84 

.90 

Boruch 

College  Items 

College  Extracurricular 
Activities 

Athletics 
Ethnic 
Journalism 
Music  • 

Pro-Professional/ 
'  Departmental 
Religious 
Social  Coinmunity 
Student  Government 


.46 
.46 
.25 
.40 

.28 
.64 

.26 
.55 


.58 
.52 
.76 
.73 

,42 
.71 
.38 
.76 


.80 

** 

*** 

.80  V. 

**, 

anil 

**, 

*** 

.85 

**, 

*** 

* 

.80 

*** 

* 

.80 

Degree  Aspirations 

None  • 14 

Asiaocidte  •  24 

Bachelor's  .68 

Master's  .56 
Doctoral  or  Professional  .77 

Lovrl  of  Aspiration  .77 


.29 
.39 
.80 
.60 
.82 


* 
* 

.85 
.78 

.88 
.85 


*** 
*** 

*** 


•not  recommended  for  use  as  a  comparable  item.  . 

♦*obtaiiu«d  by  judqmt^nt  based  on  knowlrdgc  of  wording  or  format  differences 
♦**obtainpd  by  iudqmont  b^ised  on  knowledge  of  \:hanges  over  timo. 
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TABLE  13  (con't) 


Reliability  Estimates  f6r  Items  Retested  on 
PSAT,  SAT,  ACT,  and  CTRP  Questionnaires 


Item 


ACT-SAT  ♦  •  Phi/Phi  Max  }  Reconunended 
Correlation    ^when  appropriate  Reliability 


Academic  Majors: 

Biology  .50 

Business  .71 

Education  ^  .66 
Enqineering                      '  ^76 

Health  Sciences  .73 

Matheniatics  .59 

Social  Sciences  .60 

Physical  feciences  .60 

Undecided  .34 

Planned  College  Residence: 

Parents  -^5 
Dormitory  ^                    •  .55 

Fraternity/S6rority  .48 

Other  Campus  Hbusing  .03 

Off -Campus  Housing  .36 

Skill  Improvement: 

•  .   Reading  .43 

Writing  .30 

Mathematics  .42 

Study  Skills  .^43 
Educational  and  Vocational 

Counseling  .29 

Personal  Counsel inq  .17 


Rrtrospect  ivp  Demogrciphic  CTRP  Items 
»  Aqp 

Fathor'r.  Education 
I    Motlior'.'".  liciucat  ion 


.54 
.71 
,66 
.81 
.78 
.73 
.60 
.70 
.34 


.68 
.64 
.54 
.03 
.42 


,68 
,43 
,60 

,57  . 


,33 
,68 


.80 

.90 

^88 

.95 

.93 

.90 

.85 

;90 
.  * 


.85, 

.80 

*75 


.85 
* 

.85 
.85 

* 

.85 


.96 
.99 
.97 


fa 


Source 


w 

Boruch 
Boruch 
Borjich 


&  Creager 

&  Creager 

&  Creager 


•not  tecommendcti  for  use  as  a  comparable  item. 

•♦obtained  by  judgment  based  on  knowlodgc  of  wording  or  format  differences  in  items, 
♦♦♦obtained  by  iudqment  based  on  knowledge  of  changes* over  time. 
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TABLE  13  (con't) 


Reliability  KfitlmUcti  for  Items  Rotes  tod  on 
PSAT,  SAT,  ACT,^  and  Clltf  Questionnaires 


•1 


Item 


ACT-SAT 
Correlation 


Phi/Phi  Max  Recommended 
when  appropriate  Reliability 


dource 


PSAT  Verbal 

PS AT  Ma thematic 

SAT  Verbal  ' 
SAT  Ma thematic 

ACT  English 
ACT  Natural  Science 
ACT  Social  Studios 
ACT  Ma thematic 


.88 

Technical 

Manual 

.89 

Technical 

Manual 

.90 

Technical 

Manual 

.88 

Technical 

Manual 

.90 

Technical  1 

Manual 

.84 

Technical 

Manual 

.88 

Technical 

Manua 1 

.88 

Technical 

Manual 

*not  recommended  foi-  use  as  a  cqmparable  item. 

**obtained  by  judgment  based  on 'knowledge  of  wordinc;  or  format  differences  in  items. 
***obtaine^  by  judgment  based  on  knowledge  of  changes  over  time. 
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the  comparability  of  the  items.    These  items »  which  are  starred  in 
'Table  1  i,  are  not  reconunended  for  use  in  inultivdriate  analyses. 

Readers  should  be  cautioned  that  some  of  the  recommended  estimates 
may  be  inappropriate,  and  that  only  by  empirical  analyses  of  data  can  the 

usefulness  of  the  estimates  be  established*    An  obvious  clue  that  some 
estimates  may  be  too  low  would  be  a  case  where  a  matrix  of  adjusted 
intercor relations  cannot  be  inverted.    For  any  studies  of  highly 
critical  policy  issues   involving  those  independent  variables;  it  is 
rt'comn^^^ndcd  that,  analy^ses  bo  performed  with  and  without  adjustments 
tor   \Hir  i»l  iability. 


r 
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APPENDIX 


Recedes  for  Comparable  Items 
and  Conversions  for  T^st  Scores  and  trades 


PAUfciNTMi  INCOME 


SAT 

28.  Whnt  in  tht  approxicriU*  tncom*  of  your  punU  btfor# 
tMXfA?  Incl^Jv  UxaliU  ond  nonUu.ihU  inco3i«  from  all 

(A)  UMthBn$3,000a>tar(abotitj960awotkorltu) 

(U)  nelwttn  §3,000  and  $5/J5*J  a  y^nr  (from  $60  to  $119  a 

(C)  Bf  tw^u  $6,000  and  $7,499  a  >e«.r  (from  $120  to  $M9  a 
i  wook) 

(O)  lU^tw^on  $7..'i00  oml  $8,099 yrar  (fro.n  $ir.O  |o  5179  a 
wccK) 

(K)  H'lwean$y,C00ana$l0,.109a>v»ir((rom$l80tn$203a  SAT 
v^^W         I  Value 


Or)  notw»«n $  1  g.500 and  $1 1,099 a ytar (from  52 10 to 5239 

a  wmIO  a 

(G)  Datw^on  $12,000  and  $13.<99  a  ytar  (from  $240  to  $269 

a  wttk)  B 

(11)  B«twr«n  $  13,500  and  $14,999  a  year  (from  $270  to  $299 

awo^k)  C 

(D   Bttwton  $15,000  and  $16,499  a  ytar  (froa  $300  to  $329 

a  wtok)  D 

(J)  Betvr«on  $1 6,500  and  $17,999  a  year  (from  $330  to  $359 

a  ¥^k)  E  f  F 

(K)  llotw4^n  $18,000  and  $19,999  a  ytar  (from  $360  to  $399 

awc«rk)  G#  H 

(L)  D«tw«rtn  $20,000  and  $21,999  a  yoar  (from  $400  to  $439 

aweok)  I#  J»  K 

(M)  Botwt^n  $22,000  and  $23,999  a  year  (from  $44Q  to  $479    •  ^  m 

awcoh)  ^ 

0.  P,  0 

(N)  B«twe<io  $24,000  and  $25,999  a  ytar  (from  $480  to  $519 

(O)  Between  $26,000  and  $27,999  a  year  (from  $520  to  $559 
a  week) 

(10  Uatwfwn  $28,000  4i  nd  $30,000  a  year  (from  $5S0  to  $600 
a  Wi' A) 

(Q)  Mora  tlmn  $30,000  a  ye.i  /  ($600  or'more  a  v/tek) 


J 

ACT  RECOOE 
Valuo  Value 

0  1  "  Less  than  $3,00* 

1  2  «  $3,000  -  5,999 

2  3  «  $6,000  -  7,499 

3  4  -  $7,500  -  .8,999 

4  5  -  $9,000  -  11,999 

5  6  «  $12,000  -  14,99 

6  7  -  $15,000  -  19,99 

7  8  »  $20,000  or  more 

8  0  ^  missing  data 


ACT 

59»  To  |)t;ni  riiunciul  aid  pro[;r.un3  for  tn(crin;j  s\u\\  nts,  colU 
need  (u  know  ihc  (inanciul  iMck^iound  <  f  their  stt:dcnl$.  Plca**^: 
csiiin.uc  as  ;iccur;itcty  i\s  po%iib\c  your  fainity*$  income. 
(Itidic.Oc  total  iiKonio  bcTorc  l;ix(\) 

Irnlh^nSVfK'rO  0 

S'.nrio  \o^^S)n   I 

^t^.UH)  |.i      W  2 

S^.MIO  lu  Si.QW   '  ) 

yioou  4 

S\\UAni*S\\.'y)>  5 

MS.VM  to  S\')})j>  .  6 

^^O.irtfJ  .m  l  I.  vf    ,     ,  ? 

I  ronvi.*«  t  0  «^  ihf»»ir«Mh.»n  to,WM?viitr tl   • 
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\ 


RACK 


SAT 

14.  llow(!«)30M(Iffscrit>o>'our^1f? 
(A)  Amtrican  Indian 
(U)  niack  or  Af ro- Amcriciin  or  NVgro 

(C)  Mcxfcm  AnuTlcnnorChjciiio 

(D)  Orit-ntalor  A«iaivAfn«riGm 

(K)  Puerto  Rid n  i 

(C.)  Other 


ACT 


65.  CoJlcfic$  often  provide  specl.ileducalionalproj^ramsand  oppor- 
tunittci  for  students  from  particuku  rtci.il  or  ethnic  back- 
grounds. ACT  releases  this  informatipn  only  to  those  insti- 
lulions  that  request  It.  If  your  back£round  is  listed  below  and 
you  %%ish  to  identify  yotlesclf.  please  rcnpond  to  this  item.  You 
are  not  rfc^lrtd  to  providt  this  irifornation. 


A(ro*Amfric«n/iUck  | 

Amtrican  lf>di)fi/Naii>«  Amtfican/ 

,  ^  Akutan  (EiVitno)  2 

CiucJiUn  Aipcripm/Whitt  ..v  j 

^      hU\k»in  Amtn^n  or  Oikano  *  4 

0         Of  if  nul  American  *  5 ' 

Puerlo  Kiciin  or  'Speak iii^  ArncrjcAn  ,. .  4 

.0:h^r  7 

I  prrff r  noi  lo  rv  I 

SAT  A'CT  RECODE 

Valute  Value  Value 

F  i  1  «  Wxitc 


B  ,  1 
A  2 

r>  b 
c   '  4 

6 

(;       .  7 


265 


2  =  Black 


r3     American  Indian 


4  =  Oriental 

5  =  Mexican-American 

6  Puerto  Rican-Amorican 

7  ^  Other 

0  -  misjiinq  data 


ENGLISH  BEST  LAtJGUAGE 


SAT  •  . 

ie5.  bEnc)UhyourbtitlQnyu:i2;«? 
<Y)  Yrt  <N)  No 

Questions  26  throu^li  28 '  itsk  about  Wour  )>aicnt5* 
financial  ^ituation  «nd  shuulil  bo  unswer^i!  in  co:')^uU;i- 
tion  with  your  parifnts.  Your  individlial' rcfponses  v.iU 
not  l»e  icpiutotl  to  itnyone.  Only  i^umniary  rivpon-fcs  for 
croups  of  eiLU'leata  will  be  reportt^d  to  colleges  nrA  ln»;h 
schools. 


ACT 


1%  \r\ui,\\sh  the  luicuHRc  most  frciiiicnlly  spoken  in  your  homd 


 N 

 0 

■ 

SAT  ACT 

RECODE 

y  Y 

2  «  Yes 

»• 

N  N 

1  "  No 

0 

0  =  missing 

OTm:K  DEPENDENTS  IN  FAMILY 


SAT 


2d.  How  many  of  yoiir  brolhtrs  or  aisUr*  nre  de^Hrndtnt  on  > 
paranta  or  legal  guardian  for  ftnandal  iujiport? 

(A)  Nona   (H)  Ona  (O  Tvpo  (D)  Ihrea 
<E)  Four   (F)  Fiva  (G)  Swormora 


our 


ACT 


M.   Mow  m.iny  brollicrsi  and  siNicr^  under  21  jcars  of  iA^t:  do  you 


hjvc 
Noix. . 
Onr . . . 

^C^Uf  .. 
Fix* 


t^^hii  

Niat  Cf  iiioff 


0 

,  I 


SAT^ 


% 

ACT 


RECODE 


.A 

0 

1 

=  none 

B 

1 

2 

=  one 

0- 

2 

-  two 

D 

s 

three 

K 

-  four 

F 

5 

b 

-  •  t  i  ve 

G 

0,   7,   8,  9 

7 

six  c>r  more 
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'  HIGH  SCHOOL  GRADES 


The  SA'T  quest ionrid ire 
Iqstcad  it  asked  the  a 
*arcas.     A  GPA  was  ca^ 
grade  category 
w«»re  then  summecl  wciqhl 
The  r»un\  wasi  divi 


d  not  contain  an  overall  high  school  Gl'A, iten, 
t  to  report  the  most  recent  gradoa  in  six 
percentage  scores  to  each 
ows>-Ai-J^  D«65,  F=55.    Tr.-^  scores 

th  by  2,  and  ,all  others  by 
number  of  gr^cISs  repor t-?d ,  »resul -iny  in  a' 


1. 


tnean  calculated  GPA  in^perccntage  from.  ^ 

The  ACT  high  school  OPA  v/as  converted  to  SAT  pcrce:;t2cjo  eqjivalents  b/ 
cquipercentilo  method  (N-^14000)  .    Questionnaire  itons  and  receded^,  values 
ar*>  shown  below. 


SAT 


ACT 


In  sasw«ring  qutstion.^  6  through  II,  pltsje  indicate  the 
latest  yeAr-«hd  or  5ifca«sUr-end  marks  that  you  received 
in  each  subjvtt  taken  sinca  you  Wgan  tha  ninth  grada. 

Aitar  blackaning  the  letter  corraaponding  to  your  mark 
in  a  subject,  blacken  the  letter  H  if  the  mark  was 
received  in  an  hononi,  advanced,  or  accelerated  course. 

(A)  E!ccelUnt(uiu2lly  90100) 

(R)  Good  (usually  80^i)) 

(C»  Fair  (usually  70^79) 

(Dt  PaiiiiniC  (usually  60-69) 

(F)  Fsiting  (usually  59  or  below) 

(G;  Oaly  *'pa:»$«fatr  marlu  were  ssiigned  end  I  received  a 

(H)  Th«  niArk  rt'port«d  was  in  sn  honors*  advanced,  or 
accele ratted  course. 

6.  English  w 

7.  Mathematics 

8.  Fo'etgn  Language 
9   Piiolo|(tcal  Scienci*^ 
10    l*r\»icjl  Sctrnte'i 

•  n  s^itmi  stiidtei 


82.    My  overHl  hi^h  whool  averaic  i%  (wai) 

D-  10  D  (O.J-O  9)  

Die  C-(I0-1.<)  

C-loC(«.5-i9>    

Ciaft<(:0}.4)  

B-  10  B(:J0  9)  

h  10  B*  (J  O-J.*)  

A-loA(JMO).....'  


SAT    calculated  percontago 
descril^od  above 


ACT 


converted  to  SAT  calculated 
percentage  as  follows: 

ACT  Code  >  SAT  Conversion 


7 
6 

5 
4 
3 
2 
1 


93 
87 
83 
78 
74 
71 
68 


Coi  rt'Vtit  ion  b'-'tw 'iiii  SAT  CPA  and  convcf' ted  ACT  CPA   is   .77  (:;=l'i,O0O) 


ERIC 


Sea 


s 


TYPE  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL 


SAT 


2.  What  kind  ofl^igh 
(A)  l»ublic  m  rrivnU 


7X. 


ACT 

y.c  h  v.h  Hhm.l  frcm  whicli  I  %vill  (d.d)  v.radinre  mi,  be  b.M 

fulfil  hiyh  kcliool  ,   I 

C*»t  Q|«  hi^h  »rhiK»|   ^ 

pn-..ik\  inJc|»  mK«H  >chi»ol  .  [  [  [  ..  1 

pf  is^c,  drnitinio.ititinjr  ».*Imio|   4 

riifi».»fj  HhiisrI  ^  ^  , 

olt-.-r    * I 

   '  o 

; 

SAT  ACT  RECODE 

Value  Va 1 ue  Va 1 ue 


1  a  Public 


B 


2^   3,  4,   5,  6 


2  =  Private  or  other 


ERIC 


TYPE  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL  PROGRATl 


SAT 

3.  WUwh  of  tikc  following         de.scriU-<%  >our  pre*#nt  hl^ih 

(A)  Acad  -mic  or  collei^e  prepitratory 

(U)  Central 

(C)  C  uc^'  i  orit  nt^Hl  (huMnKssi,  vocutioiial, industrial  arli) 

(D)  0:hcr 


ACT 

K3.   I  wouUI  describe  my  high  school  curriculum  or  program  a) 

^uitn«fti  Of  commcicUl  .%  | 

vocation  il-occvpt  I  lonal  j 

€«tW|e  pifp4ralory  v  J 

other  or  (rnrral  ;  4 


SAT  .  ACT  .  '  RECODE 

Value  Value  Value 

A  3  . ,    1  =  College  preparatory 

\ 

C  1,2  2  -  Business  or  vocational 

B,  D  4  3  =  General  or  other 


HIGH  SCHOOL  CLASS  SIZE 


4.  About  hov/  iiun>y  fttudenU  «re  there  In  your  high  schodl 
»  * 

(A)  Fewer  than  100    (11)  100  240   (C)  250^.93 
(l»  500  V  19    (K)  750  or  inor# 


SAT 

4.  About  hov/  iiun>y  fttudentA  iire  there  In  your  high  schodl 
»  * 

(A)  Fewer  than  100    (11)  100  240   (C)  250^.93 
(l»  500  V  19    (K)  750  or inor* 

ACT 

^.   The  oumK  r  of  sludcnts  iu  my  liiol,  school  i;nidiiatini;  diss 
ri-^cr     in  J5   4c3 

.M»*  j 

 1 

M(i»i  ! 4 

-to^)  ! !  5 

KioNv^  6 

or  inofc .   ^  ^ 

SAT  ACT  RECODE 

Value  Value         *  Value 

A  1,  2  1  =  Fewer  than  100 

,  C,  D,  E  3,  4,  5,  6,  7  2  =  100  or  more 
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HIGH  SCHOOL  KXTRACURRICULAR  ACTIVITIES 


SAT 


ACT 


QuMtiooft  32  and  33  coac«rn  your  iDUrtaU  ia  extracur- 
ricalar  activititi  in  high  achool  and  your  plana  to 
partictpata  in  colltgt. 

S2  Bladuia  tha  Utur  for  •ich  acti vicy  in  wtiich  you  partidpaUd 
whilainhlgbft4;hool 

(A)  Athl^dca-inUncholaAtxc,  u^tramural,  or  covsunity 
(B>  Ctjboic  or  radal  activitiM  or  orfaoixatlocu 

(C)  Joumalua.dtbatiag.br  dra3iatieactivid«a 

(D)  MujiU-«band,choruj,or orchvftra 

*(E)  Praprofta^ioQjJ  or  dopartznantal  club*— for  oxampU, 
Putura  Tcach^n  of  Amtrica,  Amarlcan  Sodalgr  of  Civil 
EsgtMon 

(F)  RtUgiou«activititaororfaaLsatioiu 

(G)  SodalclutMaadoomiaunityorgaaizatioaj 

(H)  Studaotgovamoaat 

S3.  Blackao  th«  UtUr  for  tach  activitarr^vaing  tha  listLog  in 
-quastioQ  33.  to  indicata  actividaa  in'whic}i  you -plan  to 
pmrtiripata  whila  in  ooU#ffa. 


s 


.t»N;\cr  Y  or  N  u>  r.;. itrni  un  the  liM. 

.      I  r»' ■  /^'S**'        jcrivlu  ; V 

\o,  I  J  J  rc;  ;».i.*:.*.3Jii  in  ihu  .  ;. .  .N 


I 


99 
HM 

h»: 

ur 

lll>. 
lit. 
ii: 
10 

114. 


I:utrumen!4l  mt:>.c  (h.md,  orchoUii) 

l*uhlivjti«.»M^  (fu'xN'»;»,ip;:r,  )c.irhook,  litcrlin  m;i):a/inc) 
l>;h.uc 

I  >vpjrtruru.il  cl;:Ss  ( scuDOCM  lnh.  nulli  club,  etc.) 

Rclijrioii*  or^:jni/ativ»n> 
k:ici.il  or  ethnic  or^.ini/iition^ 
Intramural  aihlciics 
Varsilv  athletics 
Political  oryani/ation^ 
Radio-TV 

^ral<rnit>,  sorority,  or  <»thtfr  sociji  clubs 

Special  interest  groups  <ski  club.  :(ailiny  club,  judo  club,  cnrd 

section,  (trili  teams,  etc.) 

School  or  cummunitv  service  orpni/ations 


SAT 

ACT 

DuTjny  Variable 

A 

108, 

109 

athletics 

B 

107 

ethnic  or  racial 

C 

102, 

103, 

105 

journalism,  debate,  drama 

D 

99, 

1,00 

music 

E 

104 

departmental  or  pre-professional 

r 

106 

religious 

G 

112, 

113, 

114 

social  clubs  and  community  organizations 

H 

101 

student  government 

er|c 


S72 


p 


Yl-IAKG  OP  STUDY  UY  SUBJKCT 


1 


SAT 


Questions  12  through  17  ask  you  to  blacken  the  letter 
cnrri^^poadins  to  the  total  years  of  study  you  expect  to 
coropleti?  in  certain  subjects.  Include  in  the  total  only  the 
courses  you  have  taken  since  bepnniog  the  ninth  grade 
/ind  tho«e  you  expect  to  completo  before  graduation  frOoi 
high  school.  If  you  have'coi  iplf*!*  d  less  than  a  full  year 
in  a  subject,  answer  if  you  have  completed  a  full  year. 
Do  not  count  a  repeated  year  of  the  same  course  as  an 
additional  year  of  study. 

(A)  I  did  not  take  aay  cour««i  in  the  subject. 

(B)  On*  >r?ar or  th#  equivalent 

(C)  T\^  o  years  or  the  equivaUnt 
(I))  Thr«vyenr^  or  the  equivalent 
<fc)  Four  years  or  the  equivalent 

(F)  More  than  four  years  or  the  equivalent 

12.  Enijlish 

13.  Mntherojtic!* 

14.  Forfii;n  Languages 

15.  Biological  Sciences 

16.  Physical  Sciences 

17.  Social  Studies 


Vein  Certain  Subjects  Studied 

(CroiUs  9^12) 

Items  54 -93  concern  the  number  of  years  you  will  have  siudi«r 
ttruin  sub;rctsb>  the  time  you  )traduaic  (or  have  studied  i'yo  i 
hjve  graduated)  from  hijth  school.  Use  ihc  responds  beiow 
an$v.er  ati  the  item*  in  this  grotjp. 

HiU>t4r  ^  J 

Onf  >:ir  \   .  *  j 

One  4nw  i       >na  ^   j 

'T^o>Mri  \v  4 

T*»o  i.nv*  a  hj'i\fari  5 

Thrtt  >eart   m 

 ^.....D 

Thfcc       a  KaU'  >«r%   j 

four  )Uf»  pf  T2.\»n^>/.   f ,  t 

1 r.ot  ukf  i;iy  courK«  in  ihs  lubjcci  .  . . :  % 

 ^  —  ^  a  


84. 

85. 

i<6. 

37. 

^S. 

*<0. 

90 

91. 

92. 

93. 


Env'lKh  ^ 
.Mathematics 

Social  studies  (hiilory.  civici.  geography,  economics) 
Natural  scier»cet  (biolc^s.  chemistr>,  physics) 
Fofciyn  lanyua^ic  (Spanish)  *  '  , 

f  orci\!n  l»T nonage  (German)    ,        '  w 
Foreign  lan^iiajjf?  (French)  ^ 
Foreign  language  (other) 
Bu*ine>^  or  commercial 
N'ocational-oocupational  i 


Created 

Years  of 

Study 

Item 

ACT  Item 

Variable 

■  ^AT 

ACT 

RECODE 

12 

84 

f 

English 

A 

9 

1  =  none 

13 

85 

Mathematics 

n 

1,  2 

2  =  one  year  or  less 

14 

80,  B9, 

Foreign 

>  « 

90,  91 

language  v  , 

c 

3,  4 

3  .-  up  to  two  years 

D 

5,  6 

4  -  up  to  three  yeara 

lb,  16 

87 

Nritiirnl 

sciences 

E,  F 

7,  8 

5  =  more  than  three  ' 

year3 


ERIC 


273 


•t 


JITGHKST  DKGRfclE  PLANNED 


SAT 

23.  \V)i;it  is  Ihc  hij;h^st  h.  voi.of  och.tMtion  yoii  plan  to  a' 
br>c»iul  high  school? 

(A)  A  two-jenr  sj^ciali/A^d  iiaininj;  proj^.irn  (for  cxauapfc*. 
cleclronici,  lalH»ratory  U;chniciAn) 

(H)  A  two-year  liLvr**l»ri3Jegre«(A5!:ociaWof  Art.s)* 

(C)  Bacheloi'si!fi;reo(B.A.orll.S.) 

(D)  Master's  degree  (M.A^  or  M.S.)  ' 

(E)  Doctor's  do'jree  or  other  professional  dej;rec  Uuch 
rh.O.orM.D.) 

(F)  Other  or  umleciuVd 


ACT 

16.   What  is  the  highest  level  of  cduwtioi\  yoii  expect  lu  coniplc(c? 

VocJiionat  Of  technical  pfo^um  (lc>4  lK4n  2  >e*f>)  ;  | 

T*»o  )rtr  cptti'ic  <lcfrrc  ,  j 

,  Bachelor*}  dc^r^e  < . .   3 

One  Of  2  )c.ir%  of  fa<lu4!C$Hi.Jy  (MA.  MB  V.  etc.)  4 

Pfofoiionsl  Lv<l  dci;fee  (Phl>.  Mt)»  LI  B. 
or  JU»cU.)  ;   15 

oihe?  


SAT 

ACT 

RFXODE 

Value 

Value 

Value  ^ 

A 

1 

1  =  Vocational  Program 

B 

2 

,  2  =  Associate  (twp-year) 

<• 

C 

3 

3  =  Bachelor 

D 

.  4 

4  -  Master 

E 

5 

r  =  Doctoral  or  Professional 

F 

6 

6  =  Other  or  undecided 

ERIC 


8?4 


RFMEDIAL  HELP 


SAT  ^ 

31.  You  may  want  to  r«c»ivt  hdp  ouUidc  regular  tours^  work 
from  th«  coUtgt  you  plaa  to  attend.  U  io.  bUck^D  IttUr 
(or  tach  Axtm  m  which  you  n*vd  h»lp. 

(A)  Couni«lin«  about  •ducatioaal  asd  vocational  plana  and 
opportunitits 

(B)  Improving  cuthti&asiad  ability 

(C)  Finding  part^tLma  work 

(D)  Cotixualic^  about  parsooalproblamj 
(F)  Increaiinjcrtudir^  ability 

(F)  tXdv^lopiiig  good  study  habiti 

(G)  ImproviiigwriKog  ability 


Many  collci^cs  ottt;  >;.^cial  a^M^uncc  for  ihe  iiulividual 
development  of  Miitif nu.  Vou  may  w i>h  lo  stck  suchasm'^ncc 
Pltfjic  respond  Yfor  N  u>  eaik  i(?m. 

Y<>.  dpplu*  lui rr^  ^  ^  ^  ^      ^  y  ' 

Np.  do<i  ngi  Jppl>  tv>  nf  ;   ^ 


19 

20 

21 
22 


I  neid  help  Acidini;  or.  m>  educational  and  vocalionol  pLim. 

I  .!;cd  h^lpia  c\pr;r?>!nwt  mv  ideas  in  uriiin^.  , 

t  r.ceJ  help/n  unproN  1.1^:  my  reading  speed  and  comprehensiim, 

I  n;rcd  hcljf  in  improving  my  >tcd>  jkilU. 

1  need  help  in  improving  m>  ma;heniaiicil  i^kills. 


24    I  Hould  /ike  personal  coun>el(ng. 


SAT 
Item 

ACT 
Item 

Created  & 
Varieibles  / 

A 

19 

Educational  and  vocational  plans 

G 

20 

Writing 

E 

21 

Reading 

F 

22 

Study  skills 

B 

23 

Mathematics 

I) 

> 

24 

Personal  covinselLng 

ERIC 


27o 


UKSIDKNT  ()!<  COMMUTFJk  STAU^IS 


I 


N  SAT 

30.  Wiere  do  you  prefer  to  live  Jixxrin^  >our  fimt  two  years  in 

I      (A)  Atlionie 

(B)  Singltf.jitxdorin 

(C)  Coed(lor,m 

(1))  Ff*^t*mity  or  sorority  houst 
(K)  0ri«r;fii'»;)U5;ip  utT'^ut' 
(K)   Off  caU.;)U..  J^p.»rti;  /rnt 


ACT 

4.    {I\um  cnicrin;;  collcji^\  I  p'*Tn  to  live  in 

ff>iJcncNyll  

i>  t<»mp»:iWin  or  •jv.iitfntijl  

parcnu*  or  reUlivcS  home  

m;»rricd  >lud(hj  housing  \ 

fr^trrrity  or  W&r».Uy   


SAT 
Value 


A  .3 

H,   C  1 

D  5 

K  *  4 

F  2 


I 

) 
4 
5 


1  '  Parent 'ti  home 

2  -  Residence*  hall 

3  =  Fraternity  or  sorority 

4  ^  Other  campus  housing 

5  =  Off -campus  apartment 


ACT  •  RECODE 
Value  Value 


r 


V 


870 


COLLEGE  EXTRACURRICULAR  ACTIVITIES 


SAT 


S3.  BUcWfn  the  Utt«r  for  each  activity,  using  the  lulirg  In 
qutBtion  32,  lo  inJlc*!;*  nctivitiM  lo  v.hich  you  plan  to 
participaU  uhilt  in  college. 

(A)  AthYatl»  ^  int«r^cho1astlc.  {ntrumural.  or  community 

(E)  K'^hnlc  or  racial  itctiviHaa  or  orcanlzationa 

(C)  iournarum.dtbatbt'.ordratnaticactlvitio 

{D)  Muaic^baod,  chorus,  or  orchotra 

(E)  PraprofeisioiiAl  or  depart mtntal  clubi^-ftfr  oxanipla. 
FuturoTochtrB  of  Amarica,  Amarican  Socttty  of  Civil 
Engiut^rs 

ff)  RallgiiMis  aclMtias  or  organlrations 
(G)  Social  clubs  and 

coouQunity  organiiatloas 
OD  Studantgovwrnmcnt 


ACT 


/ 


Tlic  next  questions  ^0-55)  liii  iturieni  activhkt  yoM  nuv  b* 
irtierested  in  at  collcic.  Pleaw  retpond  Y  or  N  to  tf«rA  iictii. 

Yt».  I  do  pill.  10  p<rtic!rai«  , ...  Y 

N».  I  49  not  pl4n  lo  fnWfptit  .jj  - 


•50.  - 

41. 

42. 
4.1. 
44, 
45. 
46. 
47, 
JS. 
:0. 

'I. 
.■». 


Inttrumenul  miiilc  ' 
VocaI  music 
Student  gp\erninent 

PublicHtioni  (newspaper,  yearbook,  literal)'  mapiine) 
DcbHte 

Departmental  clubs 
Dmmatics,  (heater 

Kelijioui  organisations  '  ^ 

Racial  or  ethnic  urgani/ationt  i 
Intrimtiral  athletics 

Varsity  athletics 
Tci'litiwv)!  orj2.iiii/Jtion$ 

Ritdio-iV 

I'riltcinity  or  sorority  -  ' 

SpcciM  inicrosi  troiips  (ski  chib.  sailing  cliih.  judo  cfub  ca; 
5ociif.n,  drill  ICrims,  etc.) 

Campus  or  community  scr\'icc  or^Ani/afioiis 


SAT 

A  ' 
B 
C 
D 

£ 
F 
G 
H 


ACT 

49,  50 
48 

43,  44,  46 
40,  41 
45 
47 

53,  54,  55 
42 


Durrjny  Variable 

athletics 
ethnic  or  racial 
jourtialisn,  debate,  drama 
music 

departmental  or  pre-professional 
religious 

social  clubs  and  community  organizations 
student  government 
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RECODED  MAJOR  F!  ELDS 
FOR  AC  AND 


001  AGRICULTURE 

002  agriculture  economics 

003  agronomy I  field  crops 

004  animal  science 

003  fish  andl^game,  wildlife  maoage^nent 

006  food  science 

007  horticulture 

008  ARCHITcICTURE  • 

009  ART 

010  art  history 

011  comnvercial  art 

012  graphic  arts 

013  interior  decorating 

014  photography 

015  BIOLOGICAL  SCIENCES 

016  biochenistry 

017  biology 

018  botany 
^019  ecology 

020  toology 

021  BUSINESS  AND  CO^L^lERCE 

022  accounting 

023  advertising 

024  business  management  and  administration 

025  finance  and  banking 

026  hotel  and  restaurant  administration 

027  industrial  management 

028  real  estate  ^ 

029  sales  and  retailing 

030  secretarial  studies 

031  transportation  and  commerce 

(A2  COMMON I CAT IOnI 

033  journalism 

034  radio  and  television 

035  COMPUTER  SCIENCE^  AND  SYSTEMS  ANALYSIS 

036  computer  science 

037  data  processing 

038  systems  analysis 

039  EDUCATI0:4 

040  agricultural  education 

041  art  education 

042  business  education  %       ^  ^ 

043  special  education 

044  elementary  education 

045  health  education 

046  industrial  arts  education 


or  STUDY 
SAT 

\ 

047  music*^education  . 

048  physical  education 

049  secondary  education 

050  speech  and  hearing  » 

051  ENGINEERING 

052  aerospace  and  aeronautical  eng^eerizi; 

053  agricultural  engineering 

054  air-conditioning  engineering 

055  architectural  engineering 

056  chemical  engineering 

057  civil  engineering 

058  drafting 

059  electrical  engineering 

060  industrial  and  management  enfglneerin? 

061  mechanical  engineering 

062  metallurgical  engineering 

063  mining  and  mineral  engineering  ^ 
'  0^4  naval  architecture  and  marine  engini 

065  nuclear  technology 

066  petroleun  engineering 

067  ENGLISH  AND  LITERATURE 

068  creative  writing 

069  literature 

070  speech'  ' 

071  ETHNIC  STUDIES 


072  FOREIGN  LANGUAGES  • 

073  Classical  languages 

074  French 

075  German 
"^076  Italian 

077  linguistics 

078  Russian 

079  Spemish 


080  FORESTRY  AND  CONSERVATION 

081  GEOGRAPHY 

082  HEALTH  AND  MEDICAL  PROFESSIONS 
t)83  dental  assisting 

084  dental  hygiene  , 

085  dental  technology 

086  health  and  safety 
087.  medical  assisting 
088  medical  technology 
08$  nursing-pra'ctical 

090  nursing-registered 

091  occupational  therapy 

092  optometry 
'  093  r-hnrnacy 

094  physltal  therapy' 


ERIC 


«73 


COLLAPSED  RECODEa 


095  predontlstry 

096  premedicina  « 

097 ^radiology-and  x-ray  technology 


098  HISTORY  AND  CULTURES 

099  HOME;^  KCONOMICS 

100  clothing  and  textiles 

101  family  relations 
162  food  and  nutrition 

103  infant  and  child  care 

104  institution  management 

105  MATHE^V^TICS 
1,06  statistics 

107  iULITARY  SCIENCE 

108  riusic 

109  music  histofy 

110  PHILOSOPHY 

111  religion 

112  i'HYSICAL  SCIENCES  / 

113  astronomy  / 

114  chemistry 

115  earth  science*  . 

116  geology' 

117  oceanography 

118  physics 

119  PSYCHOLOGY 


01  Agriculture 

02  Architecture 

03  Art  ^ 

04  Biological  Sciences 

05  Business  and  Commerce 

06  Commuoications 

07  Computer  Science  and  Systems  Analysi 

08  Education 

09  Engineering 

10  English  and  literature 

11  Ethnic  Studies 

12  Foreign  Languages 

13  Forestry  and  Conservation 

14  Geography 

15  Health  and  Medical  Professions 

16  History  and  Cultures 
17^ome  Economics 

3  8  Mathematics 

19  Military  Science 

20  Music 

21  Philosophy 

22  Physical  Sciences 

23  Psychology 

24  Social  Sciences 

25  Theater  Arts 

26  Trade  and  Vocational 

27  Undecided  and  Other 


120  SOCIAL  SCIENCES 

121  anthropology 

122  economics 

123  intfsrnational  rel^ti.ons 
1?4  police  science 

125  political  sciencQ 

126  public  administration 

127  social  work 

128  sociology 


129  DRAMATtC  ARTS- 

130  dance  • 


131  TKADK  AND  VOCATIONAL 

132  automotive' ma intcnaace 

133  aviation  mainten^incc 

134  carpentry  • 

135  NULCIDKD  AND  OTIIER 
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ACT  Sxun 
Eng  &  Nat  Set  ft 

Soc  Sci  /  

29 
28 
27 
26 
25 
24 
23 
22 
21 
•  20 
19 
18 
17 
16 
15 
14 
13 
12 
11 

l-io 


s 

SAT  Verbal 

Equivalent 

2^0 
260 
,  250 
250 
240 
?30 
230 
220 
220 
210 
210 
210 
210 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 


r 


SAT  math  score  (range  200-800)  vchere  available,  otherwise  ACT  equivalent 
obtained  by  an  equipercentile  conversion  of  the  ACT  Mathematical  subtest 
score  (range  1-36)  to  SAT.    Correlation  between  Sht-Vi  and  converted  , 
ACT-M  is  .85    (N  =  14,000).    Conversion  table  shov.n  belowr", 


ACT -Math  Score       SAT  Math  Equiv. 


36 
35 
34 
3J 
32 
31 

3.Q' 
29 

28  \ 

27 

26- 

25 

24 

23  , 

22 

21 

20 

19 


780 
750 
730 
710 
700 
680 
660 
^640 
610 
590 
560 
530 
510 
500 
480 
470 
460 
450 


ACT  Math  Score 

18 
17 
.  16 
15  ' 
14 
13 

!  .12 

11  . 
10 

8 

7 
6 

5 

.  4 
3 
2 
1 


SAT  MAth  Equiv. 

440  , 
430  * 

410 

390 

380 

370  . 

360 

350 

340 

330 

330 

320 

300 

290 

280 

270 

260 

240 


<4  ^ 
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APPTITUDE  TEST  SpORE  CONVERSIONS 


3At  verbal  score  (zango  200-800)  where  available,  otherwise  ACT  equivalent* 
The  ACT  equivalent  was  obtained  by  summing  three  ACT  subtests  (English, 
natural  sciences,  social  sciences)  and  converting  to  SAT  Equivalent  by 
equipercentile  method  (N«14865) .    The  sum  of  thr  three  (r^ge  3-108)  ACT 
subtests  was  used  (rather  than  simply  the  ACT  English  sukjtest)  because  it 
resulted  in  a  better  correlation  with  the  SAT  verbal  score  (r«.82  v»,  ,69)  •  If 
record  had  one  or  more  of  the  ACT  subtests  missing,  the  entire  record  was 
dropped  from  the  file.    Conversion  table  shown  below. 

I 

ACT  Sum  ,  **  ACT  Sun 
Enq  &  Nat  Scj.  &  •       SAT  Verbal                  Eng  &  Mat  Sci  &  SAT  Verbal 
 Soc  Sci                  EqvUvcVlont                          Soc  Sci  Equivalent  \ 


108 
107 
106 
105 
104 
103 
102 
101 
100 
99 
98 
97 
96 
95 
94 
93 
92 
91 
90 
89 
68 


800 

800 

800 

800 

800 

800 

800 

790 

770 

760 

750 

740 

730 

720 

.710 


66 
67 
66 
65 
64 
63 
62 
61 
60 
59 


470 
460 
460 
450 
440 
.440 
440  * 
430 
430 
420 
420 
410 
410 
400 
400 
39.0 

390 

380 

380 

370 
.  370 

360 

360 

350 

350 

340' 

340 

330 

320  . 

310 

310 

310 

300 

300 

290 

280 

280 

270 


/ 
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87 
86 
85 
84 

83 
82 
81 

80. 

79 

78 

77 
76 
75 
74 
73 
72 
'  71 
70 


700 
690  V 
680 '  V 


670 
660 
640 
630 

6?0 
610 
600 
590 
580 
570 
560 
550 
540 
540 
530 
520 
•510 
510 
500 
490 
4B0 


/ 


57 

56 

55 

54 

53 

52 

51 

50 

49 

48 

47 

46 

45 

44 

43 

42 

41 

39 

38 

37 

36 

35 

34 

33 

32 

31 

30 


Appendix  C 
SISFAP  Study  A 
Documentation 
llth-12th  Grade 
Longitudinal  File 


Introduction 

This  lonqitudinal  file  was  developed  as  part  of  a  major  national  study 
of  the  impact  of  financial  aid  programs  conducted  by' the  Higher  Education 
Research  Institute  under  contract  with  the  U.S.' Office  of  Education, 
Office  of  Planning,  Budgeting,  and  Evaluation.    The  longitudinal  data  cover 

n 

two  points  in  time:    early. in  the  junior  yeat  in  secondary  school  (October, 
1973)  and  the  middle  of  the  senior  year  in  secondary  school  (academic  year 
1974-1975).    Eleventh  grade  .data  were  obtained  from  the  Preliminary  Schalastic 
Aptitude  Test  (PSAT)  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  administered 
by  the  Educational  Testing  Service.    T^is  testing  involved  a  preliminary  form 
of  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  (SAT)  and  a  brief  personal  data  questionnaire 

•    1  ■ 

which  Inquires  about  the  student's  first  and  second  college  preferences. 
Twelfth  gz;ade  data  were  obtained  from  two  sourceQ:    the  Admissions  Testing 

4 

» 

Program  (AW)  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Boaurd  (condMcted  by  the 

Educational  Testing  Service) ,  and  the  College  Admissions  Program  of  tlie 

American  College  testing  Program  (ACT) .    Both  the  ATP  and  ACT  assessments 

involve  a  college  admissions  teat  and  a  personal  c^ata  questionnaire  which 

includes  up- to  six  college  preferences.    The  SAT  is  the  collet  admissions  test 

administered  as  part  of  the  ATP.    The  12th  grade  data  from  the  College 

Entrance  Examination  Board  is  referenced  .as  SAT,  rather  tljan  ATP,  to  avoid 

confusion  with  the  acronym  ACT.* 

The  data  file  is  arra^nged  in  four  parts:     (1/^'^AT  11th  grade  data  are 

'  in  columns  1-171>   (2)  12th  grade  data  from  the  SAT  or  ACT  are  in  columns  172- 

678,  with  population  weights    in  columns  679-682;  (3)  data  describing  the 

higher  education  environment  of  the  student's  home  zip  code  are  contained 

in  fcolumns  683-711;   (4)  data  primarily  describing  financial  aid  expenditures 

in  the  student's  heme  . state  are  in  columns  112-^19.    The -length  of  this  file 

has  been  increased  substantially  by  including  in  eaoh  student's  record  62 
♦For  technical  details  of  the  procedures  used  to  match  students  across  the  PSAT, 
SAT,  and  ACT,  see  A.W.  Astin,  Financial  ^id  anthCQUeqe  Choice  (Higher  Education 
Research  Institute^  1977).   ^Oti   


columna  of  descriptive  data  for  each  of  eight  college  choices  (twp  from  the 
llth  grade  and  six.  from  the  12th  grade)  , 

Twelfth  grade  data  from  the  SAT  and  ACT,  including  admiasi'ona  test 
scores  as  well  as  background  items  from  the  questionnaires  administered  with  the 
tests,  have  been  converted  to  a  common  scale.    Details  of  these  conversion 


procedures  are  contained  in  a  series  of  notes  at  the  end  of  the  documentation 
(pp.  29-69).    Unless  specified  otherwise,  missing  data  are  indicated  by  blanks. 

If 

The  file  contains  a  number  of  blan)c  fields  which  should  be  ignored. 
Ttiey  have  been  retained  in  order  to  maintain  comparability  of  data  fields 
cross  different  versions  of  this  file  as  it  was  developed. 

Overall  design  of  the  file  was  under  the  direction  of  Alexander  W. 
Astin.    James  W,  Henson  was  responsible  for  coordinating  the  major  technical 
aspects  of  file  development.    C.E.  Christion  carried  respojrsibility  for 
converting  ACT  and  ATP  data  to  a  common  form.    Gerald  T.  Richardson  and 
Paul  E.  Hemond  did  most  of  the  systems  design  and  progranming . 
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/ 
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TAPE-F7L£  INFORMATION  SK£ET 


DSSdflfUPTIVE  FILE  NAME       National  Longitudinal  Data;    Eleventh -Twelfth  Grade 
J.  Henson,'  ■  ■ 

CREATED  BY  ^'  Hemond,  G.  Richardson 


DATE  CREATtB  2-22-78 


riLHit/LABEL  (l»8l,,) 


RECORD  LENGTH 


780 


NUMBER  OP  TAP£S_ 
TRACKS/DENSITY 


9/6250BPr 


DSNAME     'USOE  PSAT-S|^T  75' 


BLOCK  LENGTH  1^500 


TAPE  NUMBERtS)  AA1001,AA1002,AA1003»AA1004 
SORTED  BY  sorted 


UNIT  OP  ANALYSIS  individual 


NUMBER  OF  CASES  724,460 


FILE  LOCATIQH 


COMMENTS 


HIGHER  EDUCATION  RESEARCH  INSTITUTE 


924  T^ESTWOOD  BLVD.,  SUITE  850 
LOS  ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA  90024 


ERIC 


28 


5 


Table  of  Contants 

■ 

Tape  file  technical  data  ill 

Tape  layout  •   •  «  .1-151/ 

A.      PSAT  data  (cols.  1-171)  1-4 

12th. grade  data  (cols.  172-682)   4-14 

C.      Hlgh^^r  education  eiytrironxnent  of  hone 

zipvcode  (cols.  683-711)  14-15 

Note  A:    Further  details  on  codes  in  selected  fields  .  .16-28 

Notes  1-59:     Further  details  on  various  data  fields.  •  .29-70 


58e 


Hlqh«r  Education  MtMrch  lnstitut« 
924  W«stwood  Boulevard,  Suit«  850 
Los  An9«l*t,  CAllfornia  90024' 

CHARACTER 

POSITION  .  • 


TAPE  LAYOUT 
HERI-SISFAP  11th  9rad«-12  grod*  tilt 
Pag«   1  of  15 
PSAT  Data 

•  \ 


1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 


Blank 


US  citizen 


2"ys ,  l»no 


8      Year  planning  to  complete  high  school   73-1973,  74-1974,  75-1975,  98-other 

99-not  graduating  or  notvplanning  to  » ttend  college 


10  Year  plahhlng  to  enter  college 

11  . 


12  High  school  CPA 
13 


,  73-1973,.  74-1974,  75-1975,  98-other  ^ 
99-not  graduation  or_not  planning  tb'attepd  cpllegt 


7«A;  6-A-  or  B^;  5-B;  4-B-;  3-C;   2«'C-  or  !>■>  l«a 


14 


College  major  choice  code 


(see  note  1) 


15 
16 


Career  cholcia  code 


(see  note  2) 


17    N8SFNS  school  indicator 
M 

19  -  . 

2P 

21  

22  First  choice  collegw  type 

23  ^ 

24  i 
25 


2-yetf.  St.  wishes  to  iae  considered  l-no  (— »ittoti~3(?r 


I-public  4-yr;  2-private  4-yr;  3*public  2-yr; 
"I    4-private  2-yr;  5-other;  6-undecided 


27 

Second 

choice  college  tysps 

(    same  as  column  22                            '  ' 

28 
29 

Verbal 

converted  score 

^20-80  (no  missing  data) 

30 
31 

Verbal  percentile 

1-99 

a 

32 
33 

Math  converted  score 

20-80  (no  missing  data) 

34 
35 

Math  percentile 

1-99                          '      .  » 

36 

P leg)  to  complete  high  school 

in  three  years  of  less  2ayes;'lsno 

37 

.^Number 

of/college  codes  in  PSAT    0-2              '(zero  is  a  valid  number     no  missina  datal 

38 

iBEGIN  DATA  ON  FIRST  CHOICE  PSAT  COLUfGE 

39 
•40 
41 

%          '  See  note  26A 

Blank                               ^  > 

42- 

43 

44 

45 
46 

Blank  , 

47 

> 

48 
49 

State 

58  categories 

See  pages  'i6'-17 

50 

Region 

9  categpirie^%^ 

 '  ^  »  ^,^4   ^   - 

Bee  page  17  ,        .      ^  , 

ERIC 


Higher  Education  R«s«arch  Tnstitut* 
9^4  Wftstwood  Boulevard,  Suite  850 
Los  Angeles,  'California  90024 

CHARACTER 
POSITION 


TAPE^LAYOqf' 

HEHI-SISFAP  11th  9rade-12th  grade 
Page  2  of  15 
PS AT  Data 


51 
52 

< 

53 
54 

-55 

Blank  * 

• 

56 

Fac$  of  Institution 

l=white;  2*black  ♦ 

57 

Control 

l-publici  2»?rivate  » 

58 

Type 

l=\iniv;  2«bther  4-yr ;  3=o 

tr.er  2-yr;  4=4-yr.  branch  of 

59 

17  Category  (Se^  note  3b  A 

multiuniversity;  5=2-year 

branch  of  multiuniversity; 

60 

'Institution  Code    page  18) 

6-2-ye.ar  branch  of  malti- 

four-year  institution  * 

.61 

Prestige 

1-9.    (se*  noce  4  and  page 

IS)- 

62 

Selectivity  divided  by  ten 

(Mean    institutional  SA^f  ^ 

.**.".  or  equivalent) 

63 

rounded  to  three  digits:. 

(see  note  5 

) 

64 

e.g.,  1459-150) 

65. 
66 
67 
68 
69 
70 
71 
72 


Selectivity  code 
Enrollment  code 
Percent  women  enrolled  code 


1-9  (see  note  6) 

1-9  (sea, note  7)  ^ 

1-9  (see  note  8)  ^ 
Percent  graduate  students  enrolled  co^e   '1-9  (see  note  9 

Education  and  General  expenditures  per  studen4ii< code  (see  note  10) 

Libfai^y  expenditures  per  student  code  *  1-9  ^  (see  note  11) 

Value  of  assets  per  student  code  1-9  ,(see  noce  12) 

Student/faculty  ratio  code    •  "  1-9  (see  note  l3) 


see  peige  19    for  codes 


see  page  20  for  codi 


73 
74 
75 

Tuition  and  fees  divided  by  ten  (rounded  to  three  digits:    e.g.,  $1356*130) 
(see  note  14)               '  ' 

76 

Tuition  and  fees,  code                 ^9           (see  note  15  arfd  page  21) 

77 
78 

Percent  BAs  in  biological  .sciehcea    (agriculture  and  bio  sci)     (see  note  16) 

^     ^'        '    .                                  -  * 

79 

80 

Peccent'BAs  in  vocational  areas    (architecture,  convr^unications,  health  prof. « 
home  economic Sr  library  sciences     (math  and  physical  science)     (see  note  16)  ^ 

81 
82 

Percent  BAs  in  social  sciences    (area  studies/  psychology,  social  science,  law) 
y                                 (see  note  l^S) 

83 
84 

eisrcent  b;»  in  physical  sciences    (math  and  physical  sciencef    (see  note  16) 

as 

86 

Percent  BAs  iji  humanities  Mfine  ^x^i,  foreign  languages^  letters,  theology)' 
^  (see  note  16)  ^ 

87 

88 

Percent  BAs  in  engineering     (computer  science;  engineering)     (see  note  16) 

• 

89 

90 

Percent  BAs  in  busings     (business  only)     (see  note  16) 

91 

92 

Percent  BAs  in  education,    (education  only)     (see  note  16) 

93 

Highest  degree  offered  1-7         See  page  21) \ 

Affiliation 


(see  note  17  and  page  22) 


95 


96 

97 
99  ' 
99 

1 00 
101 

102 

10^. 

10 ; 


Distance  in  miles  from  home  to  ^this  institution 
1-zeVo  or  one  mile 


-  -  ^ — ^— ^ 

END  DATA  ON  PSAT  1ST  CHOICE  COLLEGE 

• 

^nCGI?J  DATA  0:i   ^ND(CH0ICE  PSAT  COLLEGE^ 

• 

Blank 


liighttc  Education  ^SMrch  Institut*  TAPE  LAYOUT 

"  924  Wastwood  Boulsvard,  Suite  850  HERI-SISPAP  11th  gradft-12th  grad*  fil* 

Los  Anqeles,  California'  90024  Page  3  of  15 

.   ■  PSAT  Data  V 
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grade  f ^1e 
Page  10  of  IS 
"ftTP-ACTr»ATA 


^S7,  Control 
^5?  Typ/ 


1-publio;  2^?rivate 


4 V?  17  Category  (See  note  3b  & 
46t)   Institution  Code    page  18) 


l«univ;  2»other  4-yr;  3»other  2-yrj  4«  4 -yr .••branch  of 
multiuniversity;  5~2-year  branch  of  multiunlvcrsity; 
6a2-Year  branch  of  nultri-f our-yej^r  institution     .  ^ 


1-9    (see  note  4  and  i>ace  13) 


see  page  19  ""for  codes 


461  Prestige 

462  B^electivity  divided  by  ten      ^(Melm    institutional  SA?  V+M  or  equivalent 
4oj       rounded  to  three  digits:    e.g.,  1459*150)     (see  note  5)^ 
464  ;  

465  Selectivity  code  1-9  (see  note  6) 

466  Enrollment  code  '   J-9  (see  note  7) 

467  Percent  woanen  enrolled  code       1-9  (see  note  6) 
465  Percent  graduate  students  enrolled  code     1-9  (see  note  91 

469  Education  and  General  expenditures  per  student  code  (see  note  loO 

470  Library  expenditures  per  student  code      1-9  (see  r.ote  11)  r 

471  valu^  of  assets  pex  s.tudent  code  1-9  ^  (sfe  note  12)  J  »0  f or  codt 
472.  Student/faculty  ratio  code         1-9.  (see  note  13)   ^  

473  Tuition  and  fees  divided  by  ten  (rounded  to  three  digits:    e.g.,  $1356»136) 

474  (see  note  14) 

475  '  '  " 


476  Tuition  and  fees  code   1-9  (see  note  15  and  page  21) 

47^  Percent  BAs  in  biological  sciences    (agriculture  and \bio  sci)     (see  note  16) 

478   .   '  ^ 

^"^9  perpent  BAs  in  vocational  areas  ''(architecture,  cormunications,  health  prof., 

480  home  econoinicg,  library  sciences    (matb  and  physical  science)     (see  note  X6) 

481  Percent  BAs  in  social  sciences    (area  studies,  psychology, \  social  science,  law}* 


(see  note  16)  \ 

Percent  BAs  ^n  physical  sciences    (math  and  physical  scienc 

e)     (see  no^te  16) 

Percent  BAs  in  humanities    (fine  arts,  foreign  languages,  letters,  theology) 
(see  note  16)  . 

Per/6«1l^  BAs  in  engineering    (con[tputer  sciye 

/ce,  engineering) 

(see  note  16) 

Percii^t  BAs  in  business    (business  oif^ 

(see  note  16) 

492 


Highest  degree  offered  1-7         See  page  21)  1 

Affiliation-  (see  note  17  and  pac=  22) 

495 

Distance  in  miles  from  home  to  this  institution 
'    l=2ero  or  one  mile 

0-missing  data  (if  zip  code  not  Valid)     (see  note  13) 

49:) 


College  choice  w  6,  institutional  data 
(note  26A) 


Blank 


Higher  Education  Research  Ihstlllute 
92^  Westwood  Boulgvard,  Suite  8S0 
I  OS  Angeles,  CA    9002'»  , 


CHARACTER 
POSITION 


TAPe^LAYOOt 

HERI-^ISFAP  nth  gride-12th 
grade  f I le  ^  ^ 

>age  11.  of  15  ' 
N     ATP-ACT'  6ata 


A 

507 
50  & 
509 

<  V 

Blank                                   '  \r 

510 
51 1 

state  ,           58  categories  - 

see  page  16                     .                 *  • 

 _  —  -.,-^^1.  -.V  

512 

Region              9  categories 

see  page  17                            ,n       »  • 

515 
516. 
i  517 

•            .  >  / 

1 

'  Blank                                               •                     '     '  .. 

«  5ia 

Rac«''  of  Institution'  ^ 

l^vhite;  2=black  Jj 

519 

Control  ' 

1-public;  2=private  1^ 

•  520 

Typ«  V 

l^'univ;  2=other            3=other  2-yr;  4=*  4-yj:,  bi^anch  o£  ' 

•.  521 

17  Category  (  See  note  3b  & 
Institutlpn  Code    page  18) 

inultiuniversity;>  5=2-ye2Lr  branch,  of  multiuniverfcity;  • 
jB=2-year  branch  of  multi-f our-year  institution 

Prestige 

i-9    ($ee  note  4  and  page  IS)                         '  » 

,  524 
525 

Selectivity  divided  by  ten" 
rounded  to  three  digits:  e 

(Mean    institutional  SAT  V+M  or  equi.valent 
.g.,  1459=150)^    (see  note  5)    '  ^ 

■  '     ■   ■   — ^ — ^  ■ — 7  '  " 

5^-> 
5Z3 
529 
530 
531 
532' 
53^ 


see  page  19  for  codes 


t/nrollaent  cod^  1-9 

Percent  women  enrolled  code       1-9  •  \ 

Percent  gradi)l«te^  students  enrolled  code      1-9  >  (see  note  9 
Education  and  General  Expenditures  per  studenttycode  (see  note  10) 

Library  expenditures  per  student  code  1-9      ^---^(see  note  11) 

Value  of  assetfe'per  student  code       *  1-9           '  -Csee  *iote  12) 

Student/faculty  ratio  code  -      1-9  (see.  note  13)  ^ 


(^ee  note  7) 
(s^  note  8) 


see  page  20  for  coi 


535 
536 


Tuition  and  fees  divided  by  ten  (rounded  to  three  digits:    e.g.,  $1356»136) 
(see  note  14)  "  * 


Tuition  and  fees  code 


1-9  (see  note  15  and  paqe  2jb 


539 
54Q' 


 ,  p.  

Percent  BAs  in  biological  sciences    (agriculture  and  hlo  sci)     (see  note  16) 


541    Percent  BAs  in  vocational  areas    (architecture,  coircaunications,  health  prof . , 

home  economics,  library  sciences  (math  and  physical  science)^  (see  note  16)  . 
543  Percent  BAs  in  social  sciences  (area  studies, » psychology,  social  science,  law) 
54.;  '  (see  note  16)  ,   -  ; 


Percent  BAs  in  physical  sciences    (math  and  physical  science)     (siee  note  16> 


5;? 


Percent  BAs  in  humanities    (fine  atts,  foreign  languages,  letters,  theology) 

(see  note  16)  •  .   " 

Percent  BAs  in. engineering     (Somputer  science^,  engineering)     (see  note  16) 


Percent  BAs  in  businesis     (business  only)     (see  note  16) 


ERIC 


897 


Hlsfher  Education  Research  Institute  TAPF  lAvniir 

92t^  Westwood  Boulevard.  Suite  85O  .ucp,  n.u 

Los  Angeles.  CA    9002i.  .  HERI-SISFAP  llth  grade-Uth 


—  J 


CHARACTER 
POSITION 


grade  file 
Page  12  ^of  15 
ATP-A(?r  DATA 


553     Percent  BAs  in.  education  (fducation  only)    (se>e  note "16 J 


.    556    Af  f  iliatio:i         (see  note  17  'and  pac,o  22 
 :   / 


558  Distance  i'.  ;,<ile's  from  hone  to  this  iniiti tv.t.ion  ' 

559  l=zero         *  .  ^ 
560-  Oa.  nissing  data        (if  zip  code  n^t  valid)  (see  no'o  iS) 

561  '    ;  •  '  ' 

562  M^an  coilcgejchoico  scicctTvifey'       (sc'tJ 'noc'-^"''!! /V*""''"'" 

563  '•  .  .  "  ^ 


56h    ilean  college  choic<2f  size  (see  note  23V 

565        ■      ■  .  ■  . 


566    Mean  college  choice  tuition  and  fees     (s^>^  not-*  29) 

:56i 


568  Mean  collega  choice  distance -fro:a  home  ta  colioye     (s.ee  r.oce  30) 
569 

^.570    .  ~       ,      ^  .   :__  ^ 

»'571  ^   1^^^  I  END  C:-'  COLLEGE  CriOICE  DATA  I 

I     572  Test  nontli  (see  note  31)     ~  .  .-i  


57r~Yest  dsta^  year.;  .  3^1973,  4 --197/;  ,  '5^1975  Csee'noGrTn  

^  575    CouLT£>n  vcJrbaV  aptitude  imore  divid'jd  by  ton  KO  MISSIMG  DATA  ( s e £!~ >o tcr32) 

576'    »    t        '  •   •  '  .  '  ;  '  '  ^  . 


577  Common  Kiathenuvtical  aptitude  score  divided  by  ten         NO  MISSI:;g  DATA  tiy^a  not ''^33)' 

578    •    '•  ■   ^  

5 79"^         High  School  CPA    1=0.5-0.9,  2=l'.0-1.4,  3=1.5-1/9,  4'=2.0-2.4,  5=2.5-^2.9;  

'         6=3.0-3.4,       7=3.5-4.0  >   _(sce  note  34)  •         '  ' 


^80    Incoroe    1-less  than  $3,000,  2-$3, 000-5, 999,  3»$6, 000-7 ,499,  4=$7, 500^8, 999^  "  

5-$9, 000-11, 999.  6«$12, 000-14, 999,  7«'$15, 000-19, 999,  8=$20,000  '+    (see  note  35r 


Race   .,    l'=«hite,  2='Black,  3=Ai?.eric:ity Indian,  <J-Orienta,l,  o=iMexicar.  ?i.v.erican, 
6=Puerto  Rlcan  American,  7-  other       "         (see  note  36) 

- — r—    — — —  -   1   1_ 


■    ^82   Knqll.sh  spoken  at  home?  l=no.   2-ves  >Caee  note  37) 


tiR%    Number  of  dependgntr.   i=noae,  2^one')  l^t^vo,  4-th>4e,   5=:^ four,  '6= five,  7-^si  ■•»(note  38 


;  58ft   Anticipa'ted  residence  ^.t  college      l=parents,  2^residence  hall/  3--f rc-»tcriy.tv, 

4~ot'her  campus  housing,  'S=of f-cair.pus  apartment  (s?!e  note  39)        *   '  ' 


58$  .High  school  type         l=public,  2=privatc  or  otgec  (see  note  AC) 


i;86  t>iqh  school  program      l=^colleqo  pro?,  2=bus.  or  voc. ,~  S^genaral  or  othar  (note  41  • 


587   High  school  size         1-less  thin  100,  2=100  or  rore  (see  note  42) 

581B    Athletics  0    ~  " 


Athletics 

589  Ethnic  or  racial                       .                   High  School  Extracurricular  Activities 

590  Journalism,  debate,  drama 

591  Music             '                .  l=no    '  ' 

592  Departmental  or  pre-professional               .  -  2=yes 

593  Religious  '  , 
'594  Social  clubs  and  community  organization 

■  595  Student  government  •  

596^  English                                       -^ears  of  Study  l=none  '  ^ 

597  Math                     ^  2=one  year  or  less  • 

598  Foreiqn  language  ,  3=up  to^wo  years 

599  Natural  sciences  ^       4=up  to  three  years 

600  Social  studied   J    '  5=roore  than  three  years 

er|c  ■ 


8^ 


Higher  Education  Resorcm in»ti tuU 

92^  yesti>(Ood  Boulevard,  Suite  8S0 

Loi  Angeles  /  CA  9002'* 


CHARACTEfl 
POSITION 


mi  UVAUT 

HERI-SISFAP  11th  grad^-Uch 
grade  f  i  le  . 
Page  U  of,  15 

ATP-ACT  DATA 


601  Highest  degree  planned  l=vocational ,  2=AA,  S-BA,'  4»MA;  5=doctoral  or  prof. 
.  '  6=other  or  undecided'  (see  note  45) 


602 
602 
604 
605 
606 


630 

63J 

632 

633 

61^ 

63S 

ST 
i>}7 
633 
.  639- 

'(>'■,?. 
6'.'. 

'or- 

ERIC 


Educational  and  vocational  plans  Need  Help  in 
Math 

Personal  counsfeling 
Reading 
Study  skills 


^607  Writing 


l=no  ^ 
2=yes 

(see  note  46) 


608  Athletics 

609  Ethnic  or  racial 

610  Journalism^  debate,  drama 

611  Music 

612  .     Departmental  or  pre-prof essional 

613  Religious 

614  Social  or  community  service 


College  Extracurricular  Activities 

l=no 
2=yes 


616 
617 

ouuut^ni:  governmenr 

College  major  field  of  study 

I see  note  4JJ 

(see  note  47  ai^d  pp  25-27) 

'618 

619 
620 

Collapsed  ma3or 

■    « — .  .  

(see  note  48  and  page  28) 

621  • 

622  ; 

English 
Math 

 ^. — ^  ^  ■  ^  

Plan  to  Apply  for  Advanced  Placement 

^     •       •  ■ 

623 
624 

Foreign  language 
Science 

l«no  ^ 
.                       (see  note  49) 

/ 

,625       Rank  in  class       3«top  quarter,    2=iniddle,    l»b6ttom  quarter       (see  note  50) 

627 
628 

629 


Blanlc 


Higher  Education  Rasorch  InstltMte 
924  Westwood  Boulevard,  Suite  ^50 
'   Ids  Angeles,  CA  ^9002^1 


CHARACTER 
POSITION 


TAPE  tAYOUT 
.  HERI-SISFAP  11 th  dr«d»-l2th 
.grrfde  file 

Paqe  U  of  15 

^TP-ACt  DATA--BEGIN  ZIr<:ODE  DATA 


Blank 


4ii 

652  ' 
653 

661 
662 

665  • 

\  <i66  , 
f  668  . 

670  _^  - 

I  671       First  choice*  in  11th  grade  in  the  seune  as 
first  choice  in  12th  grade  


l=yes  2=uo 


(see  note  S3) 


First  choice  in  Hth  grade  is  one  of  the  six  choices  in  12th  grade^^ygg  2i=no 

(■^ae~not%  54) 


673      Any  of  the  11th  grade,  choices  is  among  12th  grade  choices  l*yes  2=r'^ 

Isee  note  SS) 


674      Both  11th  grade  choices  are  among  the  12th  grade  choices  i»yes  2?*n.o 


see  note  56) 


675 SAT  High  School  CPA  (calculated  percentage/  range«55-95) 
676     '    (see  nate  34) 


indicator 


■no 


t  to  be  weighted,  2=to  be  weighted  (see  note  58) 


"579" 
680 
681 
682 


Population  weight  x  10.0 
(F4.1) 


(see  note  3) 


•  \ 


683 
68^ 

685 


686 
6S7 
68B 


1W 
690 
691. 
"692 
693 
69'' 

ERIC 


I  BEGIN  HOMF  ZIPCODE  DATA    f  (see  note  59) 

Distfcnce  to  nearest  public  tvra-vear- col leqe  1-939 


Distance  to  nearest  public  four-year  college  1-999 


Distance  to  nearest  low  selectivity  public  uni,i'ersity 
(prestigG  '<  5)  1-939 

Distance  to  nearest  high  selectivity  publ ic  university 
(selectivity  >.  1020  and  prestige  -  S)  or  (prestigr-  >  5) 


1-999 


Ois'tcince  to  nearest  public  blapk  college 


1-953 


^00 


Higher  Educatipn  Research  Institute 
924  Westwood  Boulevard,  Suite  850  <^ 
Los  Angeles,  CA  .-90024 


TAPE  LAYOUT 

HErI-SISFAP  ll-l'2th  Grade 
Page  15a  of  15a 
Zlpcode-State  Data 


698  Nuniber_of  j>rlvate  low  selectivity  colleges  within  25  miles  (sel  1050) 

caa  Mi»Wik«i         ~— 4  .  i.  ~T~    .  j  .  .  .  .  -   .  . .  ■:  ~- — ir^   • 


1-9 


f99  Number  of  private  medium  selectivity  colleges  within  25  miles  <o'el  l050-1174^ — 

7nn   MiiiviKav  «^«»4«»»^^   .  ^  J  *  «   :  .  .  •    r-r  :  — - — r  .-• —  — ,  


jOOJjuwber  of  private  high  selectivity  colleges  within  25  miles  (sel  1175) —  

7m   ■  


701 

702  Distance  to  nearest  private  black  colleg 

_703  ;.  -   '   • .  ,  ' 

704  ■   ■  "  7      ^  ]  ■  ■    ■  ■  —  

705  Distance  to  nearest  low  selectivity  Catholic  college    (sel  1050) 

706  ■  ■ 


1-999 


1-999 


707  _  ~~  ,  '■  '  

708  Dist^ce  to  nearest  high  select'ivity  Catholic  college  (sel    1050)  v> 

L7Q9  •      .  k  • 


1-999 


710  Number  of  low  selectivity  Protestant  Colleges  within  25  miles  (sel  1050) 

711  Number  of  high  selectivity  Prote3tan,t  colleges  within  25  miles  (sel  1050) 

712  ~  —  

713 

714  Percent  unemployed      (F4.Ay  -  . 

715 


1-9 

"1=5" 


BEGIN  STATE  LEVEL  VARIABLES 
SEE  NOTE  60' 


716  ■ 

717  Average  Vfeekly  earnings 
718 


719 

720  NDSL/STUDENT 

T21  '_ 

722  ' 

723  CWSP/STUDENT 
J724^  *_  

725° 

726  SEOG/STUDENT 
727< 

728  . 

729  GSL/STUDENT 

730  

731 

732  BEOG/STUDENT 
733 


Total  National  Direct  Student  Loan  dollar^  divided  by  total 
PTE  enrollment  >,  • 


TQtal  College  Work  Study  Dollars  divided  by  total  PTE" enrollment 

 :  ■  ■ 


Tot^l  supplementary  Educational  Opportunity  Grant  dollars 
divided  by  total *FTE  undergraduate  enrollment      \-  j 

Total  Guaranteed  student  Loan  dollars  divided  by  total' PTE 
enrollment  -         ■  * 


734 

735  SSIG/STUDENT 

736 

737 

738  TOTAID/STUDENT 

739  _ 
740 

741  L0ANS/STU»ENT' 
742 


Total  Basic  Educational  pi^portunity  Grant  dollars  divided 
by  total  FTE-underg^duate  enrollment 


Total  State  ifi<tudent  Incentive  Grant  Dollars^divided  by  total 
•PTE  undergraduate  enrollment* 


Total  federal  aid  dollars  (NDSL-KSSL+CWSP+SEOG+BEOG+SSIG)  divided 
by  total  ^yE  enrollment 


Total  federal  loan  dollars  (GSLfNDSL)  divided  by  total  PTE  ^ 
enrollment 


743 

744  GRANTS/STUDENT 
745 


746 

747  LOANS/TOTAID 
748 


Total  fej^eral  grant  dollars  (SEOG+BEOG+SSIG)  divided  by  total 
PTE  \mdergraduate  enrollment 


Percent  loans:  total  loan  dollars  divided  by  total  federal  aid  dollars 
X  ibo  '  (NDSL-H3SL)/(NDSLK3SLK:WSP4-SE0G-KSE0G-t-SSXG) 


ERIC 


30i 


Hlghar  Education  Research  Institute 
924  Westwood  Boulevard,  Suite  850  . 
Los  Angeles,    dA  .90024* 


TAPt:  LAYOUT, 
HERI-SISFAP  ll-12th  Grade 
Page  15b  of  15b 
State  Data 


749  , 

750  GRANTS/TOTAID 
751 


752 

753  SSAID/RECIPIENT 
754 


V-  - .  ..  :  _^ 

Percent  grants :  "Total^ederal  grant  dollars  divided  by  total 
aid  dollars  X  1000  (NDSL%SL)/(NDSLH3SLK:WSP->-SE0&>-BE0G^-SSIG) 


State  Aid  per,  recipient:  Total  state  Student  aid  dollars  divided 


755 

756  SSAID#/STtJDENT 
757 


number  of  recipients 

^  


758  ~" 

759  SSAID$/STUPENT 
760 

-7^  Vv- 

762  FED-STAID/STUDENT 
763 


764 

765  CWSP/TOTAID  ' 
766 


767 

768  PCTGRAD 

769  . 


770  f 
771 
772 
773 

774  TOTAip 

775 

776 

777 

778 

J25  


780 


Percent  receiving  state  aid:  Number  of  state  student  aid  awards 
divided  by  total  FTE, enrollment    X  1000 


State,  Aid  per  student:  Total  state  student  aid  dollars  divided 
•by  total  PTE  enrollment 


^Grand  TOtal^  Aid  per  student:  Total  federal  and  Istate  aid  (NDSL+ 
^GSL4CWSP->-SE0G^-BE0G->-SSIG+SSAID$)  divide^  by  total  Vte  enrollment 


Percent  work  study:  Total  College  Work  Study  dollars  divided  by 
total  kid  dollars      CWSP/(NDSL+GSL->-CWSP->-SEOG->-BEOGhKSSIG)  X  lOQ 


Percent  graduate  enrollment:  Total  PTE  graduate  enrollment  divided 
by  total  PTE  enrollment    X  100 


Total  federal  aid  dollars  (NDSL+GSL+CWSP+BEOG+SEOG+SSIG) 


BLANl/ 


END  OP  FILE 
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Higher  Education  Research  Institute 
924  WeBt%ijpod  Boulevard,  Suite  850 
Los  Angeles,    CA  90024 


.A  ■ 


TAPE  LAYOUT 
HERI-SISFAP  ll-12th  Grade 
Page  15b  of  15b 
State  Data. 


749 
750 
751 
752 
.  753 
754  ' 
755 
756 
757 
758 

759-  ♦ 
760 

762 
763 
764 

765  ' 

766  ^ 
767 
768 
769' 
'770 
771  ' 
772 

'    773  . 

774 

775 

776 
I  777 

778 

779 

780 


4  i 


). 


ERIC 


16. 


NOTE  A      Fuirther  details  on  codoa  in  aolccLed  fiolds  ^ 


Column  (s) 


48-49 
^^110-111 
200-201 
'>62-J63 
.  324-325 
386*-387 
448M49 . 
510-511 


S^:ate  in  which  institution  is  l|>cated 


I 


1  B  Ala:>aaa* 

2  >  Aias;:a 


Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 
District 
Florida 
Georgia 
Hawaii 

Illinois 


ot  Col. 


3  » 

4  = 

5  » 

6  = 

7  » 
.8  » 
9  « 

10  - 

li^ 

12  = 

13  « 

14  « 

15  =  Indiana^ 

16  »  Iowa 

17  »  Kifhsas 

18  =  Kentucky 

19  »  Louisiana 

20  «  llaine 

21  a  Maryland 

22  s  Massachusetts 

23  «  Michigan  , 
24^  Minnesota 

25  a  Mississippi 

26  =  Missouri 

27  a  Montana 

28  ^  Nebraska 

29  «  Nevada 

3P  e  New  Hampshire 

31  «  New  Jersey 

32  ^  New  Mexico 

33  «  New  York 

34  «  North  Carolina 

35  e  North  Dakota 

36  «=  Ohio 

37  a  Oklahona 

38  =  Oregon 

39  =  Pennsylvania 

40  ^  Rhode  Island 


NOTE  A  (cohtlnu«d) 


If 


Coluinn(s) 


State  in  which  institution  is  located 
(continued) 


\  . 


41  -  >outh  Carolina 
<2     South  Dakota 
■43  Tennessee 


^44  f  Texas  * 


45  »  Utah 
46'"  Vernon t 

47  «  Virginia 

48  "  Washington 

49  «# West' Virginia 

50  "Wisconsin 

51  ■  Wyoming 

52  =  US  Service  Schools 
53=  American  Samoa 

54  Canal  Zone 

55  «5  Guam 

56  «  Puerto  Rico  * 

57  «  Trust  Terr  Pac  Is 

58  =  Virgin  Islands 


50 

^2 

202 

264 

326 

388 

450 

512 


Retgixjn 


1 

2 
3 
4 

5 

6 

7 
8 
9 


( 


New  England  (Conn,  ME,  Mass,  NH,  RI,  VB) 
Mid  East  .  (Del,  DC,  MD,  NJ,  NY,  Pa) 
Great  Lakes  (111,  ind,  Mich,  Oh,. Wis) 
Plains  do,  Ks,  Minn,  Ho,  Neb,  NO,  SD) 
Southeast  (Ala,  Ark,  Fla,  Ga,  Ky,  I^, 

Miss,  NC,  SC",  Tenn,  Va,  WVa), 
Southwest  (Aaf,  NM,  Ok^  Tx) 
Rocky  Mountains  (Col,  Id,  Moi\t,  Ut,  Wy) 
Far  West  (Ak,  Cal,  Hi,  Nev,  Ore,  Wa) 
Outlying  Areas  (American  Samon, 
Canal  Zone,  Guam,  Puerto  Rico, 
Trust  TerrvPac  Is,  Virgin.  Islands) 
k  -  . 
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NOTB  A  Jcor,tinu«d) 


Column  (s) 


Y 


59-60          17  Category  In,«<titutional  Code  .. 
^121-12:r 

211-212         1  Whxte  Public    Two. Year  Means AT  Vertiil  ♦  Math 

273-274  .        2  "           "        four  Yeax«                  ^   '  ~- 

^ll^llt         I  1'          1'        "niv«"ity  (Selective    105O  or  lor.) 

lll'lll         t  "                   university                 •  (other  1049  or  !•••> 

459-46Q         5  Private  Two  Year 

521-522         6  "                  Four  Year  Religiously.  Affiliated  (Selective    1025  or  wormX 

7  "  "     .    FouV  Year'  Religiously  Affiliated  (Other  1024  or  !•••> 

8  "    .      "      .  Four  Year  Independent  (highly  Selective  '  H75  or  aore) 
.9  '    "          "       'Four  Yea?:  Independent  (Selective  1025-1174 

10  "  "        Four  Year  Independent  (Other  1024  or  less) 

11  "  "        University  (Highly"  Selective  ^  1175  or  nor^) 

12  "  "        University  (Selective  *  1050-1174 

13  "  University    (Crher  .        *    1049  or  less) 

14  .  Black  'Puljlic  Two  Year  ^  -  . 

15  "  "      Four  Year  and  University  .  • 

16  "     Private  Two  Year  ' 

17  ,  "         ' "       Four  Year  and  University  '  „  * 


«  61  Prest:ige     (codes  in  cells)         .        '  ' 

123  '        .  Enrollment  ,  , 

'213  '  _        "  , 

275  Less  than  250'    500     .1000      1500      2000      5000'  10000^ 

337  250       499      999^    1499      1999      4999      9999      19999  2000t 

399  '  Selectivity*  "  [  Z  ' 

461  -  1300+       5  7         7         8  8  8  9  9  9 

523 


1225 

yl299 

1150 
<  1224 

1075 
1149 

1000 
.  1074 

925 
999 

850 
924 


775 
849 


4  5         6        . 7  7  7  7  s's 


5 


4  4  5*  5  .,,'6 

■# 


3  3  3  S  3  4 


1  1 

1'  1 


ERIC* 


I  •  Less  than  775         1  1 

*Sce-note  5,  page  32 


HOTE  A  '  (continued) 


Colarm  (s) , 


19 


65 
127 
217 
27«» 
341  . 
403 
465 
527 


Selectivity  Coded 


Cede  Value 
* 

1  lessi  than  775 

^  775-849 

3  850-924 

4  925-999 

5  1000-1074  ' 
^  1075-1149 

7  1150-1224 

8  1125-1299 r 

9  1300+ 


V 


66. 


128 
218 
•280 
342 
'  404 
466 
528 


Eiurol'lment 


1  /less  than  250 

2  250-499 

3  500-999 

4  /  1000-1499 

5  1500-1999  ► 
6'  2000-4999 

7  5000-9999 

8  10000-19999 

9  20000  or  more 


7 


67 
129 
2X9 
281 
343 
405 
467 
529 


Percent  Women  Coded 


-A 


1 

0 

2 

3 

10-24 

4 

25-44 

S 

4S-54 

6 

55-74 

7 

75-90 

8 

91-99 

9 

100 

68 
130 
220 
282 
344 
406 
4€f3 
530 


Percent  Gl^aduate  Students  Coded 


,er!c 


1 

0 

7 

2 

1-5 

8 

3 

6-10 

9 

4 

. 11-15 

•s 

16-20 

6 

21-25 

307 


?6-30 
31-40  ' 
oyer  40  ' 


NOTE  A  (continued) 


,  30 


ColurtnCs) 


Education  and  General  Expenditures  per  Student  Coded  . 

•■        '  *  .  '  ' 

.  '  '  Code     Value  ' 


1  less  than  1000 

2  1000-1499 

3  1500-1999 

4  2000-2499 

5  2500-2999 

6  3000-3499 

7  3500-3999 

8  4000  or  more 


70 
132 
222 
284 
346 
408 
470 
532 


Library  Expenditures  per  Student  Coded 


1 

less  than  $50 

2 

50-99 

3 

* 10O-149  ^ 

>  4 

15p-199 
200-249  ) 

5 

6 

250-299 

7 

.  300-349 

8 

350-399 

9 

c  400  or  more 

71 
133 
223 
285 
347 
409 
471 
533 


72 
134 
224 
286 

368 
410 
422 

534 


\ 


Assets  per  Student  Coded 

I- 

1 

less  than  2000 

2 

2000-3999 

4000-ii999 

4 

6000-7999 

5 

8000-11999 

6 

, 12000-15999 

7 

16000-19999 

7 

8 

20000-29999 

.  9 
V 

30000+ 

Student  Faculty  Ratio  Coded 


1 

less  than 

2 

10-12 

3 

13-15 

4 

16-18 

■  .    '  5 

1.9-21 

6  , 

22-24 

t 

7 

25-27 

8 

28-30 

.9 

Rore  than 

o 

ERIC 


/ 
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rr 


txyrc  k  (continued) 


Colutan(s) 

76 
138 

228 
290 
3^2 
414 
476 
538 


71 


4 

4  1 
*  •! 

J 

<^  1 

• 

and  Pees 

Code 

Value 

1 

Xsss  ^hAn 

• 

I    ^  1 

2 

250*499 

• 

.  3 

500-999 

4 

1000-1499  ' 

( 

5 

1500-1999 

! 

\  6 

2000-2499 

• 

7 

2500-2999  , 

4 

8 

3000-3499 

I 

1 

• 

9 

i500,  or  more 

A' 


77-92 
139-154 
229-244 
291-306 
353-368 
415-430 
477-492 
539f-554 


Percefnt  BAs  lift 


biological  "'sciences 
vocational"  areas 
social  sciences 
physical  sciences 
humanities 
engineering 

business  '    ^  " 

education  . 

Value  indicated  is  one  greater 
^han  the  actual  perqenta^e 
(O^missing'data)     '  ^ 
j(e.g.,  1pO% 

.   '  2r=l%  '    '  ,^ 

3»2% 


98»97%  . 

99=99%,  99%,  100%) 


93 
155 
245 
307 
369 
431 
493 
555 


Highest  Degree  O.ffered 


vr 


1  Two  but  ftftM  than  four  years  ^ 

2  Four  or  five-year  baccalaureate 

3  First-professional  degree 

4  Master's 

5  .Beyond  Master; s  but  less  than  doctorat. 

6  Doctorate 

7  Undergraduate  non-degree  granting 


V 


ERIC 
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AffllUtion 

2  digit  «adtt  Cirsb  digits  l  -  pubUc 


22 


94-95 
156-157 
346-247 
308-309 
370-371 
432-433 
•  494-495 
556-557 


1-9  -  private 

70C«MrAl  Coatmstiacm^lUtnaaaltm  ^Churofa, 
91  GTMk  Orfchadox  ^ 
42  Infrdanonl—Moo*! 
80  J«wiah 

94  Lattar  Day  Saints 
21  lnd«pw>a«at»  BOi^xofit       67  Luth«r*n  Onech  in  Am«ric* 

25  OrfaniMd  m  svo'cit-Mking      Lutheran  CtaaBch-Missoufi  Synod 

26  navv^t  ChrJ.stUn  Church  K«nnonit«  Bnthsui  Church 


11  FadaraX 

12  Stata 

13  lAcaX 

14  Stata 

15  Stata  ralataa 


51  African  Nathodist 
*24  African  Hathodist  Spiaeopal  Zioi 

52  Anari^  B«ptiat 
22  Anarican  EvangaXleal)  Lutharaa  Chur< 
^3  Aaarican  Lutharan 

46  Anarican  L»ith^r«n  and.^Lutharan  Churci^ 
21  Amdriean  Hissionacy  Asaecilitiln 
27  AaaaahUaa  off  Cod  Church 
54  Baptist 
2B  Bra^an  Church 
29  Brathran  in  Christ  Church 


34'  Christian  and  Hissionary  Allianca 

'Chi 

Christian  Church 


61 
55 

35 
56 
57 
31 
32 

59 
60 
40 

36 
37 

38 


iJ||b1 


Christian  Hathodist  Episcopal 
^Hn^lTr  llafozaad  Church  - 
Church  off  Christ^ 
Church  of  Cod 
Church  qff  God  in  Christ 
Church  of  Maw  JaaraaslsB 
Church  of  ths  Brathran 
Chur^  of  tha  Masarana 


■>•» 


Evangalical  and  Bafqraad  Church 
Evangalical  Coi^ra9ational  Church 
Evangalical  Covanant  Church  of  Aiaarica 
Evangelical,  Frea  Cl^rch  of  America  ' 
39  Evangelical  Lutharan  Church  ' 

62  Evangelical  United  Brethren 

64'.  Free  Kethodist  ^ 
41  Tree  will  BA^^ist  Church 

63  Friends 

^j^^.  rriends  United  ,::«ftlng 


69  Hamionita  Cfanreh 
44  Horavian  Cfanreh 

78  Multiple  Pibtestant  Dsnoainatiohs 
46  North  American  Baptist* 

Other  Protestant   ^  -    .  .  ^ 

7  pantecostal  Holinass 

72  Presbyterian,  U.S. 

66  Presbyterian,  D.S.,  Dnitad  Preshytarlan. 

73  Protestant  Bjpiscopal 

49  deforced  Cfanreh  in  Anerlca. 

50  Rsfon&ed  Episcopal  Church  •  \ 

81  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church 

82  Baorganizad  Eatter  Day  Saints  Church 
30  Rompn  Catholic 

92  Bussian  Orth^x 

« 

95  Seventh  Day  Adveatists 

93  savantl^  Day  Baptist  Church 

Sk 

75  southern  Baptist'  / 

88  lihdenoainatidnal 
93  Unitariaj|Jlnivaraalist 

84  United  B^threa 

85  United  Christian  Hission  Society « 

76  United  Church  jof-  Christ 
*  86  United  Lutheran  Church 

71  Uhited  Kethodist 
87  United  Mis&ionarj-  Church 

77  United  Presbyterian^  USA 

89  Weslcyan  Church 

33  vjiscons.in  EVangeliSt  Lutheran  SynoA 

90  Young  i:en*s  Christian  Associetioa 
99  Other 

« 


r-'    !J 

KOTL  h  (continued) 
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179-180*'^ 


^  DLANK 


1/ 

/ 


NOTE  A  .  (continued) 


24 


Column  (s) 


182-183 


State  of  Residence 


v 


Y 


J 


\ 


Aie* 

^  01 

AiaSKA 

ATXZ  i 

A^ 

04 

caiit. 

05 

Colo. 

06 

Conrbw 

07 

Del. 

D.C. 

09  ^ 

r.  Id. 

1  A 

10; 

11 

Hawaii 

12 

laano 

13 

T  1  1 

111. 

14 

J.na. 

ID 

Iow*a 

^  Id 

Kans. 

17 

1  n 
±o 

.  ly 

na  xne 

KM 

^  J. 

nicn«  ^* 

^3  / 

n  mn . 

Oil 

no. 

o^ 

Nont. 

27 

Neor . 

2cr 

Nev. 

2y 

M  U. 

M .  n*. 

7A 

N  •  J . 

0 1 

31 

N .  flex . 

/ '  oo 
'  3z 

N  .  I  • 

'  o  o 
f  33 

34 

unio 

^  3o 

UKia . 

Ore9  • 

OQ 

Jo 

ra » 

OO 
37 

K.  1 . 

b  •  L . 

A  1 
41 

5.  ua/^.  , 

ilO 

4^ 

Tex* 

it  >l 

44 

Utah 

45 

Vt. 

46 

Va.. 

47 

Wash. 

48 

W.  Va. 

49 

WisV 

50 

Wyo.\ 

sr 

All  otSer 

52 

1 
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NOTE  A    (cont  lnuf^d) 


25 


ColuronCs) 


616-618 


Collega  Major  Field  of  Study 

t 


OQl  AGRICULTURE 

002  agricultjire  economics 

003  agronomy,^  field  crops 

004  anincl  sci!pnce 

005  fish  and  ig^Ame,  wildlife  management 

006  food  science 

007  horticulture 


< 


r 


008  ARCHITECTURE 

009  ART 

010  art  history 

011  comn^ercial  art 

012  graphic  arts 

013  interior  decorating 

014  photography 

015  BIOLOGICAL  SCIENCES 
©16  biochenistry 

017  biology 

018  botany 

019  ecology. 
^    020  zoology^^ 


021  BUSINt:SS.  AND  COMMERCE 

022  accoxintihg 

023  advertising 

024  business  management  and  admini^tratio 

025  finance  and  l>anking 

026  hotel  and  restauraht  administration  , 

027  industrial  management 

028  real  estate 

029  sales  and  retailing 

030  secretarial  studies 
Oil  transportation  ^oad  commerce 


032  COLMUNICiATIONS 

033  journalism 

034  radio  and  television 

035  COMPUTER  SCIENCES  AND  SYSTEMS  ANALYSZ 
.  0^6  computer  jscience 

037  data  processing 

038  systems  analysis  ^ 

039  EDUCATION 

040  agricultural  educatioh 

041  ai't  education  ^  , 

042  business  education  ^ 

043  special  education 

044  elementary  education 

045  health  education 
04f6  industrial  arts  educatioa 


NOTE  A  (continue) 


College  major  Field  of  Study 

(continued)  P 


047  ^usic  education 

048  physical  education 

049  secondary  education  « 

050  speech  and  hearing 

051  ENGINEERING  "» 

052  aerospace  and  aeronaut icaX/engliiMriim 

053  agricultural  engineering 

054  air-Cp^-^itioning  engineering 

055  architectural  er\gineering 
,056  chemical  engineering  / 

057  civil  engineering  j 

058  drafting 

059  electrical  engineering  a 

060  industrial  and  management  engiheeriag 

061  nechanical  eftgineering 

062  metallurgical  engineering 
^063  mining  and  mineral  engineering  ^ 

064  naval  architecture  and  marine  engine*: 

065  nuclear  technology 

066  petroleum,  engineering 

067  ENGLISH  AiSD  LITERATURE 

068  creative  writing 

069  literatureo 

070  speech 

071  ETHNIC  STUDIES 

072  FOREIGN  LANGUAGES 

073  Classical  languages 

074  Frendh 

075  German 

076  Italian 

077  linguistics 
678  kussian 

079  Spanish 

080  FORESTRY  AND  CONSERVATION  ' 

081  GEOGRAPHY 


082  HEALTH  AND  MEDICAL  PROFESSIONS 

083  dental  assisting 

084  dental  hygiene  ^ 

085  dental  technology 

086  health  and  safety 

087  medical  assisting 

088  medical  technology 

089  nursing-^practical 

090  nursing-register^ed  . 

091  occupational  th^r^ 

092  optometry 

093  pharmacy 

094  physical  thf^rapy 


py 


ERLC 
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NOTE  K  (continuttd) 


27 


College  Major  Field  of  Study 
(contlnuad) 


095  predentistry 

096  premedlcine  /  ^ 

097  radiology  and  x-ray  technology 

098  HISTORY  AND  CULTURES 

^    099  HOME  ECXDXpMiqS 

100  clothing  and. textiles 

101  family  relations 

102  food  and  nutrition  ,  V 
^    103  infant  and  child  care 

104  institution  managenent 

105  r,yVTHE>!ATICS 

106  statistics 


107  MILITARY  SCIENCE 


103  .TJSJC 

109  r.usic  history 


110  PirlLOSOPHY 

111  religion 

112  PHYSICAL  SCIENCES 

113  astronomy 

114  chemistry 

115  earth  science 
-^116  geology 

117  oceanography 

118  physics 


119  PSYCHOLOGY 

120  SOCIAL  SCIENCES 

121  anthropology 

122  economics 

123  international  relations 

124  police  science* 

125  political  science 

126  public  administration 

127  social  work 

128  sociology 

129  DRAMATIC  ARTS 

130  dance 

131  TRADE  AND  VOCATIONAL 

132  automotive  maintenance 

133  aviation  maintenance 

134  carpontry* 

135  UNDECIDED  AIJD  OTHER 


ERIC 


NOTE  A  (continued) 


Column (s) 


619-620 


Collapsed  Major  Field  of  Study 


01  Agriculture 

02  Architecture  ^  / 

03  Art 

04  Biological  Sciences 

05  Business  and  Commerce 

06  Communications  " 

07  Computer  Science  and  Systems  Analysis 

08  Education  * 

09  Engineering 

10  English'  and  Literature 

11  Ethnic,  Studies 

12  Foreign  Languages, 

13  jForestry  and  Conservation 

14  Geography  ^        '  \ 

15  Health  and  Medical  Professions 

16  History  and  Cultures  * 

17  Home  Economics  ,  , 

18  Mathematics  \ 

19  Military  Science 

20  Music 

21  Philosophy 

22  Physical  Sciences 

23  Psychology 

24  Social  Sciences 
25*Theater  Arts 

26  Trade  Ttnd  Vocational 

27  Undecided  and  Other 


/ 


3lG 


V 


Note 


PSAT  College  major  choice  code 


Numerically  Ordered 


Alphabetically  Ordered 


Coiiegt  major 

Collect  mtiinr 

09  ^Pctrolfium^nninccring 

10 

52 

11 

AerenaatiCAl  ' 

An 

u«oiO)[S«c4i  •civncve  1  un^pecineiii 

la 

Ccr«fnic 

54 

•n 

Chemical  | 

oo 

DrA{na 

14 

Civil,  •tniclural 

^caiirin  Kicnwit  lunnpccincai 

IS 

Eicclrieil 

11 

InduslriM 

•sCt 

It 

MrcKonkal 

9J 

Clcmcftiary  e<lucAkion 

u 

•XfclAllurgicAl 

AO 

19 

•  1 

AcciMiitting 

30 

$kK*iic«ni  (uii«pi.*<illc:dl 

Oft 

^3  k ft  M  90 ml        ftAt  efeA^*  ^ 

AC«UOri|ll  ^ll'niX 

Si 

A«tr«nomy 

Banking,  l^nance 

St 

muMC  eQueaiion 

39 

Chcmiftlry 

1  rannporiaiinn  kiuoivs* 

84 

Cca«o|;y 

Ail 

Secondary  cduculion 

35 

o# 

AgTicuHur4i  cn|;iniMrrini^ 

SI 

Physics 

It 

Mcteorolemr 

wwprspny  \ 

30 

BioThemiUry 

71 

Architecture 

ao 

Advertising 

72 

Forestry  ^ 

31 

PiVtHediciAe 

73 

H<vne  ecennfni«t 

33 

Prtdtntislry 

74 

Jo  rnalii»m 

33 

Technology  (medical.  Ub,  denUli 

'75 

Library  Kience 

34 

Nursifif 

76 

Physical  education 

35 

0<mp«tioiMl  therapy 

77 

Speech 

33 

Physical  therapy. 

73 

Langua|;e«  (modern) 

37 

Vfterinaryeeience 

79 

Litcrai.ure(camparativ«*  . 

33 

Phjrmacy 

«0 

Oce.imi$;rjiphy 

30 

rr«ttpi«Niietry 

PhysiiC'il  MTirnci'.N  lunftp«*nrM*d( 

40 

Ciberjl  arta(uiupecif&vdl 

9U 

Phy^inlo^y 

41 

Art(Ane  arlal 

33 

Peliticul  «cience 

4t 

en(li»h 

34 

Prelaw 

43 

LjcKuage^  fcla*«iittal) 

35 

Rrii|;iou>icducAlinn 

44 

Mii4;c 

l«U 

S'lciol'tKy 

45 

Pht!o«ophy 

M7 

RcHgmn.  thcol*»i;y 

4« 

History 

47 

Social  scieiKc*  (unspecified) 

MD 

Special  education  ^ 

4^ 

r.dvication  i  utupecifl^l 

9(1 

Undcciili'il 

49 

PtycKolotjy 

S9 

Othir 

/ 

CI  yAccour.linc 
62  AcluArUI  ncivnv'e 
30 
70 
60 
71 
4t 
52 
21 


Advertising  \ 

Agriculti  a*   ^ 

.  An:*nropASoj|y.  Arth.'^colo/^^ 
Archirccturc 
Aft  \t\^  jirln* 
Art  ;grA|*iH«c.  il'si^n: 
*  Ai«'.ronQsny 
H.in%i:u.  nn.HHV 
UIf>chcmi'»l  ry 
33^  Uio!og:c4l  acivnccs  'unipccifierfi 

&.'ophy»:eo 
Botany 

B'j>in^«a  adminiatration 
Chemistry, 

Driim3  * 
Kalrtli  vcivnccM  (tinA|M*cif»««ili 

CriucAiion  (unupcciAcd) 
Art 

Klefr.cntary 
Muiuc 
Secondary 
Special  • 
Engineering  (uhspecificdl 
Aeron.iutical 
Agricu1tur;il 
Ceramic  • 
Chemical  ^ 
Civil,  structumt 
Elect  neat 

Industrial  ; 
Mechanical 
^tetatlurglcat 
Mining 
Pclrotcum 

.Vicncc  ' 
Ksn/;Iish^ 
rorcsLry 


39 
31 
60 
23 
35 
56 
57 
43 
59 
59 
64 
66 
30 

to 

11 
;67 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
45 
10 
00 
6^ 
42 
72 


69 
24 
46 
73 
71 
4n 
76 
40 
.75 
70 
35 
37 
41 
34 
35 
60 
16 
45 
7H 
61 
36 
:26 
62 
6,1 
32 
64 
31 
30 
40 
67 
65 
30 
47 
66 
77 
33 
65 
.17 
&i 
90 
99 


CoiUec  major 

Ceograplty 
Coolngy 
lliatory  % 
ttoinc  rconomka 
JrHAfii^iSinni 

r.flllgllAgC*»  (cbAMCAll 

twthgungfni  (irvwlvrfi) 
f«ilN*rn!  .iria  (iifiA|«Sl'i6rrf) 
l«itfrftry  nrwner 

i*ralwri«  tccMHfNimlivr| 
Miitlirriwitioi^  atatiolkib 
Mrteomlogy  • 
M  iiMic 
Nursing 

OrcMfMtioiuil  ther3|i)f 

Oeeanogrnpliy 

rimriiincy 

ritilitso|iliy  r 

Pliyiiit*iil  <«<lMCntiAfi 

Fliyiiical  actencea  (tinapteifirdt 

Physical  therapy 

Phyaioi  •  . 

^Phyaiology 

Political  aciencir 

Prcilintiatry 
,  Prelaw 

PremeHicine 

Prcoptomciry 

Psychology 

Religion,  Ihrofofy  ^ 
Kvll|M»vi  c««|ymtiof|  » 
^'iencca  (un«pfH:i6c«li 
•SKial  acicrH^eo  (unapreMe4i 
•Sociology 
Speech 

Technolof  y  (mcdicaU  hb,  dtM 
Tranitportation  stMdioB 
Veterinary  aciei;ce 
Zoology 
Un<leci(le<) 
Oilx.r 
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Note  2 


PSAT  Career  choice  code 


ep 


30 


Numerically  Ordered' 


Alphabetically  Ordered 


Cu-ffr  c.Soic^ 

10  Kr.«:ini*rr  lun^lKXifiiHO 

13  tVr.imic 

13  Chvmiyl ' 

U  Civil,  ttnictural 

15  EUclriol 

14  !f<4u<t|rial 
17  M.  ch,im.'  • 

It '     .Veliillurgica.  ^ 

20  Si'ivntui^Miuptftif^i'iii 

21  Attronomtr 

82  BioIoKiCal  Kit  ntttt 
23*^  Chirm  lit 

24  GvaIj^'uI 

15  Mj:hfmatic\aA,iiUiuti€ian 
2<l  Phyiicitt 

27  Mcie^rologiit 

25  Biochrmitl  ^ 
29  A4\«rti«tr' 

30~  Anlhct>polofi»t««rch4t^!pcitt 

31  Fhy>icijn 

32  Otntisl 

33  Medical  (ffchinoiof  ttt 

34  >'tir%9 

35  C'^:upatiftfial  Ihtrapitl 
34  Fh>>ical  therapist 

37  Wterm^jiaA 

.Irt  I1i.irni,ir:«i  ^ 

:tti  <Viftii«*lrui 

40  Kduc.itor.  tc«t«:h«r  CunAp«»iifrr<l  i 

42  T.lcmrntary 

43  J*^c»ind,iry 
.44  C«>II«*KV 
45  Rrli»;i4Hi.4 

44  Sp«'»i.il 

47  Uni;ui.«l.  inurpri*irr  ^ 

4^  AHkI  ifinvarU* 

4*^  r*Vihol,i(;iM 

$1  Uiu>4*r 

.Vi  i:.i^i*rnm«*>f?  H*V>iii*.  |*-ililii'i.iti 


Carffrthoicf 

54  5<Kio!oKi^t 

5r»  llio^-ihy»ici>t 

AC  Cit>  p!inn<*r 

A7  Artist  fKraphic.ili'.^iiinl  ' 

Mu^iciatHtacrpttrAchrrl 

59  Corr.pvUr  lytit m»  wnrk 

10  Butinttt  <man;iKemfnU 

11  AccountAnt 
•2  Actuary  * 

5J  Hold  anJ  rt itaurant  iniinA|;cr 

li'l  GL*ti|C''iph»*r 

Tifi  Triin.^|hirl*UiMii  <miitiii|(i*tMriiU 

46  Economitl 

47'  Administrator  (education) 

48  Art  teacher 

49  Guidance  coun}«rlor(educAtU>n  I 
Jb  Farmer,  rancher 

71  Architect 

72  Forester*  consrrvAtioniM 

73  Home  economist,  dietitian 

74  Journal^t.  writer 

75  Librafian 

74  FhysicaS  educatioit  teacher 

77  Actor, dirtfctor  * 

74  EnUrteinerUadio.TV). 

79  Military  ^ 

40  Musi<i«».ichfr 

42  Ai^riculiural  rnitin^r  * 

4-1  Science  cnf^nfrr 

H4  lt,inKi*r.  hrukrr.  finanner 

Mr*  I  |r;illh  MtU  •  II  iMp«*vili»Nh 

44  Interior  iii*oirjti»r 

47  t>ceiinoi:r*'tphtfr 

44  F^r!<onnrl  ^ntk  linilu^^lruli 

|4t>  Phvjtir.il  ficirnli'«i 

92  rtiUicilmrirntK^I. 

9:1  rrpf«*4rnlfili\e 

^4  S«rt.il  «cii*nli'«C  iiin^prCtKfdl 

?ii  Svi.il  •ki»rKi'r  *  « 

•Mi  .*pfivh'l  hrrnpMl 

!••!  iHhir 


41 
77 
42 
39 
30 
71 
44 
47 
21 
41 
24 
22 
45 
40 
23 
44 
49 
3.2 
(iG 
40 

'47 
44 

44 

42 

49 

40 

74 

45 

43 

44 

10 

11  ^ 

42 

12 

13 

14 

15 

14 

17 

14 

19 

00 

43 


Career  choice 

Accountnnt  ^  74 

Aclur,  director        **  70 

Actunry  72 

Advcniitcr  6*1 
Anihropoiocist,  archacoto^Ut  ^  «4 

Afcliitcct  V  52 

Arli»t  (ftncarU*.  45 

Ariia'/(|:r,i|iH;v%  fli::«tfin>  73 

AsilrHr.uTitiT .  4il 

ll.ir.kiT,  lirukir,  lin.incicr  HO 

Uiochc?niit  '  7« 

bio:;;gic:il  «ji4rn;;a:  51 

niophyaicUt  '  75 

busincM  (mar^fornvnt?  47 

ChcT,iat  .  25 

City  planner  33 

Ci»trp\iti*r  nytfttfitiA  wurW  27 

rjcn;i!«t          J  71) 

Educator,  teacher  (un|^*ci4cd)  5tt 

Adminiatrator  34 

Art  35 

CoUcfc  47 

CIcntviuary  r .  30 

Cuidaiicv  counselor  .     JH^  ^ 

Mualc        '  38 

Phx^aico)  vducation  80 

Rtllsioua    '  34 

Stcond  Ary  31 

SpcciAl  *  38 

Rnstnct.T  (unapvctAt'd)  91 

Acronauticar  92 

Agricultural  49 

Ceramic  93 

Chem^lcal  20 

Civil,  atructurai  94 

*  KJcclrlc.il  95 

Induatriul      *  54 

Mct:lianical  98 

Mctallurstccil  C5 

Mining  37 

Petroleum  90 

^kioncc  99 


Corct*^  cAoirc 

'Kn:i  rt;tini*r  /radio,  TV>  ^ 

Farnur/ri^nvScr 

For.*«tcr.  conacrvationUt 

C^grapSrr 

CcotogiU 

Covvrnn:cut  aurvitv,  iiulilicjan 
HC*ailh  fititU  (un.t|K*i*ific<l» 
llu:ni;  in;oiiiiMuii|,  clivtitiin 
ltM:i*l  ,fiul  ri'|i;  aura  lit  iivuM|t«*f 

rii«r  ili*corati»r 
Journallat,  writer 
Li^vycr 
Libr«irian 

Lif.guUli  inU{prct«r 
Ma^tfinatician,  autiaticMii  ^ 
Mrdirnl  ti*cliiK»ii»i:uii 
NU*ti*iir«dM);i.<«i 
Nhla.iry 

MMi!(:i  r.4ttiylii|;iaii.  «*l»T|:yfi*;if(i 
>tu»icu||i  «vacvpl  teawiiirri  1 
Nurao-  •»''^-.' 

Occuputtun>4l  thv7a|)iH 
^  Ocvanograph«r 

.C>p:cfetitti:ri<t  / 
,  .f^'f'fOiiiwrwiM.k  *  itiitMalf kill 

Phiirmacia; 

Phyaical  aci«iitiat  r 

Phyaisal  ther:ipiaL  c 

Phyaician 

Phyaiciat 

Phyaiologiit 

Political  acitf<flt«i 

FsyehologUt 

Sia'.im  mprcacntattvo 

Sd«ntia:  (unaptiviAvdi 

Social  ac!entiat  '.unaiwciftedl 

fkictal  worker. 

Muc;ologial 

dp>A*ch  thcrapiai 

Tranapi  »rtat  Utii  J  tiiaiMg«?«i«viil  * 

VclvrinuriAii 

Undivided 

Othvr 
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Hote  3 


1970  census  dau  ware  used  to  create  a  n»atrlx,  by  state,  of  sex  x 
race  x  fawlly  income  fqr  all  ^households  with  a  student  in  11  th  arade 
Famll-y  IncMs  were  Inflated  to  tj?^  levels  using  CPS  data.    Dat*  ' 
from  this  11  th  grade-12th  grade  file  ware  also  tabulated  by  state 
sex,  race,  and  family  income  (from  SAT  or  ACT  12th  grade  quest ionialro) 
Population  weights  were  computed  by  dividing' each  cell  In  the  census- 
matrix  by  Its  corresponding  cell  in  the  matrix  based  on  the  data  In 
thls^file  (npte  that  subjects  for  whom  home,  states  were  missing  were 
not  included).    Since  the  census  tape  Included  1, in  100  households 
these  counts  tended  to  be  substantially  smaller  than  the  counts  froo 
this  file  (which  Includes  about  1  in  every  3  high  school  juniors). 
As  a  Consequence,  there  were  a  nu."nber  of  occasions  when  a  particular- 
cell  contained  counts  from  the  safaple  tape  but  no  counts  from  thfc 
1  percent  census  sample.     In  such  cases.we  used  census  counts  from 
a  matrix  that  auMmed  acress  all  states;  i.e".  a  national  matrix  of 
sex  by  race  by  faiinily  income.^ ^ Also,  if  any  cell  count  ^n  the  sample  - 
matrix  was  missing,  a  weight  of  zero  was  given.    Therefore,  226,450 
of  72A,450  cases  that  were  missing  either  race,  income  or  sex  were 
given  a  weight  of  zero.*  .  ^ 


Note^  3b 


Note 


This  variable  categorized  the  institution  by  race  (qpluans  56  and 
118),.  control  (columns  57  and  JL19) ,  type,  (colunns  58  amd  120),  and 
selectivity  (columns  62-64  and  124-1^) .    For  further  infonaatioa 
refer  to  the  value  lifet  for  this  variable  (page  32) . 


Students  were  /isked  to  indicate  if  they  were  "eligible  and  wish  to 
be  considered"  for  the  program  of  the  Natiqpal  Scholarship  S^rvic^ 
and  Fund  for  Negro  Students  (NSSFNS) .  •       ,  ' 
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An  interaction  variable  which  relates  total  enrollment  with 
institutional  selectivity,  yielding  4  1-9  valxie  6f  prestige.^** 
For  further  information  refer  to  the  value  list  for  this 
viiriable '  (page  18)  *  .  ^ 


4 


Selectivity  is  an  estimate  of  the  average  academic  ability  of  ^ 
the  entering  class  expressed  as  a  SAT  Verbal  +  Math  score « 
The  range  is  thus  400-1600^     These  estimates  jf^re  based  on  data 
provided  in  several  college  guides**  and  on  data  reported  prevlbusly 
in  AstlHf  A.  W.,  Predicting  Academic  Perfornance  in  College;  New 
York:    The  Free  Press,  1971.    Most  estiinates  vere' originally 
in/  the  form  of  menn  SAT  Verbal  ^(V)  plus  Mathematical  (M)  scores 
QT  entering  freshmen.    Mean  ACT  composite  scores  wjere  converted 
into  comparable  mean  SAT  V-t-M  scores^  (see  Table  3-1  in  above 
reference  of  ^stin,  1971) •    These  selectivity  measures  are  more  * 
current,  more  accurate  (i.e.,  most  were  provided  directly  by 
the  institutions),  and  involve' less  ^nissing  data  (i.e«,  fewer 
with  unknown  selectivity)  •  ^For  details  of  the  revised  measures, 
see  A.W.  Astin  and  J.W.  Henson^  **New  Measures* of  College 
Selectivity,"  Research  in  Higher  Education,  1977^  6^  1-9. 

♦See  A.W.  Astin  and  C.B.T.  Lee,  The  Invisible  Colleges, 
(McGraw-Hill,  1971),  Chapter  1. 

♦♦See  A.J*.  Astin,    Predicting  Academic  Performance  in  College, 
(New  York:    Free  Press,  1971) . . 

J.  Cass  and  M.  Birnbaum,  Comparative  Guide  to  American  Colleges^ 
(New  York:    Harper  «  Row,  1973) . 

Collega.  Division  of  Varron's  Educational  Series.    Barron ' s 

Profiles  of  American. Colleges,  (Woodbury:    Barron's  Educational 

Se  -ies,  1974) .      '     -    ,  ^  " 

W.,T.  Furniss  (ed.),  American  Universities  and  Colleges^ 
(Washington:    American  Council  on  Education/  1972). 


\ 


Note  6  V 

This  variable  is  the  receding  of  the  institutional  selectivi-ty 
(from  the  preceeding  3  columns)  into  &  nine ^category  variable .v 

*  «  * 

Note  7 

This  variable  is  the  total  institutional  enrollment  from'  the 
^  72-73  HEGIS  coded  to  a  nine  category  variable. 

Note  8  '  •    »         '  f  ^ 

This  variable  is  the  percentage  of  the  total  institutional  enrollment 
who  aret  women  (from  the  72-73  HEGIS)  coded  to  a  nine  cajbegory  variable. 


■  ^ 
Note  9 


Thi^  variable  is  the  p^centage  of  the  total  institutional  enrollment 
who  are  grad\^te  studetits  (from*  the  72-73  HEGIS)  coded,  into  a  nine 
^  categoz^y  variable.  •  -  • 

*  '     '  ^  •  . .  «^ 

No^te  10        H  '  V 

Education  and  general  expenditures  {from  the  72-73  HEGIS)  were 
divided  by  the  sum  of  undergraduate  enrollment  plus  three  times 
,  the  gi^aduate  enrollment  to  yield  , a  per  student  expenditure* 

(Grsftiuate  stuc^nti  enrpllnent  was  inflated  by  a  factor  of  thr^e 
to  reflect  the  larger  expenditures  in  this  area) v    This  expenditure 
was  receded  to  yield  an  tight  category  variable.  *  / 


{tote  11 

Library  expenditures  (from  the  72-73  HEGIS)  were  divided  by  the 
sum  of  undergreduate  enrollment  plus  three  times ^graduate  enrollment 
to  yield  a  per  student  expenditure.     (Graduate  stiident  enrollment 
V       was  inflated  by  a  factor  of  three  to  reflect  the  larger  expenditures 
,  *1ji  this  area)  .  .  This  expenditure  was  reco(i|/&d  to  yield      nine  category 
variable. 

/ 

Note  12       .  ^  / 

ValuA  of  land,  buildings,  and  equipment  (from  the  72-73  HEGIS) 
•was  xlivided  by  the  sum  of  undergraduate  enrollment  plus  three  ,times 
graauate  er\^ollment  to.  yield  a  per  student  expenjiSiture.  -"(Graduate 
student  enrollment;  was  inflated  by  a  factor  ot  three  to  re*flect  the 
f  larger  expenditures  in  this  area) .    This  expenditure  was  receded  to 

yield  a  nine  category  variable. 


Note  13 


Note?  14 


Noto  IS 


The  sum*pf  pndergraduate  enrollmcfi^t  plus  three  times 'graduate 

enrollment  was  divided  by  the  number  of  faculty \. 

The  value  was  then  receded  to  a  nine  category  variable.  \ 


Tuition  and  fees  (from  the  72--73  HEGIS)  rounded  to  three  digits 
(example:  $1356  =  136).  ,  \ 


A  collapsing  of  tuition  and  fees  into  nine  categories. 


34 


Note  16 


Note  17 


Note  18 


Earned  degrees  data  from  all  relevant  fields  were  summed  and  then 
divided  by  total  BA  degrees  granted  in  1972-73.    For  further 
information' refer  to  the  value  list,  for  these  yari^^jble«.  (page  21)^ 

This  code  reflects  the  institutional  affiliation  (fiuj^lic  or 
private  and,  if  private,  religious  affiliation) .    The  source  ' 
is  .th4  1972-73  HEGIS  ("Affiliation  of  institution  and  states  y  '; 
as  public  and  private") .  , .  * 

'.(     ■  , 

i 

The  distance  is  calculated  from  home  to  college  zi^  ^ode  by 
converting  each,  zip  code  into  coordinates  of  latitu<jfe  and 
longitude.    Given  these  coordinates,  it  j.s  posjibla  to  calculate 
the  distance  between  two,  points  on  a  sphere  which  may  be  converted 
to  miles.    If' the  distance  to  a  college  is  computed  as  zero,  the 
value  "1"  is  assigned  as  "0"  is  used  to  indicate  missing  dat^. 
The  method  of  converting  zipcodes  to  latitude/longitude  coordinates 
was  accomplished  Using  a  tape  pipovided  by  the  National  Technical 
Information  Services. 


-!> 


Note  19 


Note  20* 


This  variable  is  the  mean  selectivity' of  the  instituional  choibe 
set  from  the  PSAT  record  rounded  to  two  digits.  .  ^ 

This  variable,''  the  mean  coded  enrollment  of  the  institutional  choice 
set  from  the  PSAT  record. 


Note  21* 


This  variable  is  the  mean  tuition  and  fees  qf  the  institutional 

choice  set  from  the  PSA!P  record  rounded  to  two  digits',  (tens  of  dollars) . 


Note  22  * 


^       this  variaUdle  is  the  mean  distance  in  miles  from  home  tg!^  thbse 
.colleges  in  the  institqtional  choice  set  from  the  PSAT  record'. 


No  Note  2j 


*If  the  student  qave  only  one  choice,  the  "mean"  equals  the  data  for  the  first  choice. 
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Nottt  24 


ValuM  frbw  SAT  w«re  tecodad  as 

l«aophomore  '    p 

*3^*Junior  ■  '  '  ^ 

3*8f nlor   ^ 

4-lit  yr,  college    — i  ^ 

5«»2nd  yr,  college  — —  ^ 

, 6«other   :  x 


follows:  ^  \ 
•4 -other 
l»junior 

2-  8enior 

3-  college  student 
3«c611ege  student 
4*other 


Values  from  ACT  we^re  recpde<^  as  follows 

l»junior   ^ 

i3«senior  


'5»high  school  graduate 

7'«college  student  

9=other  ^—  


l=»junior 
2»senior 
4»other 

3»cpllege  studeaH 
4«other  * 


No  Note  25 


Note  26 


Note  26A 


The  nuiBber  of  college  IDs  in, the  12th  grade  record  is  the  count  ' 
of  college  IDs  the  student  provided.    F611owing  this  variable 
are  the  institutional *data  for  each  of  these  college  codes.' 
There  is  a  majcimuin  of  sijf  possible  college  codes.    Wheir  there 
is  not  a  college  code,  the .institutional  data  field  for  that  ' 
college  is  blank.    There  may  be  instances  in  which  there  is  no 
institutional  data  for  a  college.    If  this  is  the  case,  the 
deta  area  for  that  college- will  be  blank,  but  this  variable  ' 
will  not  reflect  the  missing  d^ta  (i.e.,  it  will  specify  the  /. 
total  punb^r  of  college  codes  listed  on  the  12th  grade  record 
rather  than  the  numb€?r  of  institutional  data' fields  with  data). 

i. 

The  institutional  data  for  a  partjicular  college  code  is  62  columns 
loi?g  and  is  present  for  all  valid  college  choice  codes.    The  two 
groups  of  62  (cols.  38-99)  are  the  institutional  data  for  the  two  PSAT 
college  codes,  and  the  six  groups  of  62  (cols.  190^571)  are 'the 
institutional  data  for  the  six  college  cbdes  in  the 
12th  grade  data  (SAT  *r  ACT)  .    The  main  source  of  'the  institutional 
data  is  the  1972-73  (fiscal  year  '73)  Higher  Educational  General 
Information  Suryey  (HKGIS) . 


.«ote  27 


Note  28 


This  variable  is  the  mean  selectivity  of  the  institutional  choice 
set  from  the  12th  grade  record  rounded  to  2  digits. 


This  variable,  the  rne-oin  coded  enrollment  of  the  institutional  choice 
set  from  the  12th  grade  reqcJrd,  has  one  decimal  place.  , 


Note  29 


This  variable  is  ^ijeyrreTkn  tuition  and  fees  of  the  institutional  choica 
set  from  the  I2th  grade)  record  rounded  to  2  digits  (tens  of  dollar'-) 


Note  30 


This  variable  is.th*  mean  distance  in  miles  frora  horn*  to  th«  collegM 
In  the  institutional  choice  set  from  the  12th  grade  repord. 


36 


Note  31 


<— 4  •  ■  •. 

I 

If  the  source  of  the  12th  grade  record  is  ACT,  the  data  aria 
from  the  1974-75  ACT  Student  Record  File. 

If  the.  source  of  the  17th  grade  record  is  SAT,  and  there  was  only 
one  admlnistratioh,  th<j  data  are  frcjro  that  adninistration.    In  th* 
case  of  inultiple  SAT  administrations,  a  priority. of  teftt  dates  was  , 
established  in  an  atteinpt  to  utilize  data  fron  the  early  part  of 
the  senior  year.  *' 
The  following  tost  d>tes  are  listed  from  mosc  desired  (1)  t6 
least  desired  (15)  for  selection.    For  multiple  administrations 
the  most  recent  tfest  date  was  selected.  • 


i 


I) 

2) 
3) 
4) 
5), 
6) 
7) 
'8) 
9) 
10) 
11) 
12) 

13) 
14) 
15) 


12/74 

11/74 

10/74 

2/75 

4/75 

6/75 

6/74 

4/74 

2/74 

12/73 

11/73 

10/73 

'6/73 

4/73 

2/73 


/ 
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3AT  v«rbal  tcor*  (xanga  200>80d)  %fh«r«  availAbl*,  otharwlsa  ACT  aquivalant. 
Tha  ACT  aquivalant  waa  obtalnad  by  aumaing  three  ACT  subteata  (Engliah, 
natiiral  aciancaa,,  aoclal  sciancea)  and  converting  to  SAT  equivalent  by 
equlparcentile  lMthod:'(N«14e65) .    The  aum  of  the  three,  (range  3-108)  ACT 
aubteata  waa  uaed  (rather  than  sin^ply  the  ACT  Engli' h  subteat).  benaua**  it 
reaulted  in  a  better  correlation  with  the  SAT  verbal  score  (r-.a2  va.  .69)  . 
record  had  one  or  more  of  the  ACT  subtests  missing,  the  «|itlre  record  waa 
dropped  from  the  file.    Conversion  table  shown  below.      • " 


I£ 


ACT  Sura 
Eag  £,Nat>Sci  & 
Soc  Sci 


108 

107 

106 

105 

104 

103 

102 

101 

100 
99 
98 
97 
96 
95 
94 
93 
92 
91 
90 
89 
88 
87 
86 
85 
84 
83 
82 
81 
80 
79 
78 
77 
76 
75 
74 
73 
72 
71 
70 


SAT  Verbal 
Equivalent 

800 
800 
.800 
800 
800 
800  ^ 
800 
790 
770 
760 
750 
740 
'  730 
720 
710 
700 
690 
680 
670  . 
660 
640 
630 
620 
,  610 
600 
590 
580 
570 

560 

550 

540 

540 

530 

520 

510 

510 

500 

490 

480 


3 


ACT  Sun 
Enig  &  Nat  Sci  6 
Soc  Sci 


69 
'  68 
67 
66 
65 
64 
63 
62 
61 
60 
59 
58 
57 
56 
55 
54 
53 
52 
51 
50 
49 
48 
47 
46 
45 
44 
43 
42 
41 
39 
38 
37 
36 
35 
34 
33 
32 
31 
30 


SAT  Verbal 
Equj.valent 

480 '  , 
'470 
460 
460 
450 
440 
440 
440 
^430  * 
^.  .430 
420 
420 
410 
.410 
400  ' 
400 
390 
390 
380 
380  . 
370 
370 
360 
360 
350 
350 
34p 

340  o 

330 

320 

310 

310 

310  - 

300 

300 

290 

280 

280 

270 
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Note  32  (continued) 


38 


ACT  Sun 
Enq  «         Sci  t 
Soc  Sci 

29 

28 

27 

26 

25 

24 

23 

22 

21 

20 

15  f 
18 
17  . 
16 
15 
14 
13 
12 
11 
.  1-10 


SAT  Verhal 
Equivalent 

260 

260 

250 

250 

240 

230 

230 

220 

220 

210  • 

210 

210 

210 

200 

yoo  . 

200 
200 
200 
200 
200 


Note  33 


SAT  ma^h  score  (range  200-800)  where  available,  otherwise  ACT  equivalent 
obtained  by  an  equipercentile  conversion  of  the  ACT  Mathematical  subtest 
score  (range  1-36)  to  SAT.  .  Correlation  between  SAT-M  and  converted 
ACT-M  is  .85    (N  »  14,000).    Conversion  table  shown  below. 


Math  Score 

»SAT  Math  Equiv. 

ACT  Math  Score 

SAT  Math  Eauiv. 

36 

780 

18  - 

440 

35 

750 

.17 

34 

730 

16 

33 

710 

'  15 

/    .  390 

32 

'  700 

14  ^ 

380 

31 

680 

13 

370 

30 

660 

12  . 

360 

29 

.  640 

11 

-  350 

28 

610 

10 

340 

27 

.  590 

9 

330 

26 

f  560 

8 

330. 

25 

530 

7 

320 

24 

5L0 

6 

300  . 

23 

500              •  • 

5 

290 

22 

480 

4 

280 

21 

470 

3 

270  ■ 

20  . 

460 

2 

260 

19 

450 

1 

240 

ERIC 
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Note  34 


The  SAT  questionnaire  did  not  contain  an-overall  high  school  CPA  ite« 
instead  it  asked  the  student  to  report  the  most  recent  grades  in  six 
areas.    A  CPA  was  calculated  by  assigning  percentage  scores  to  each 
grade  category  as  follows:  A-6 5,  B-85,  C-75,  D-65,  r«55.    The  scores 
were  then  summed  weighting  English  by  3,  Math  by  2,  and  all  others  bv  1. 
The  sum  wa9  divided  by  the  number  of  g^rades  reported,  resulting  . in  a' 
mean  calculated  CPA  in  percentage  from. 

The  ACT  high  school  GPA.  was  con-.erted  to  SAT  cercentage  equivalents  Yxv 
equipercentile  rttethod  (N-14000) .    Questionnaire  items  and  receded  values 
are  shown  below.  •  „ 


SAT 


ACT 


la  auWkriof  quMtions  6  through  11,  plaice  indicate  tlie- 
latMt  year-end  or  seoMotor-end  marks  that  you  reoervad 
in  each  subjpct  taken  tinea  you  bogaa  the  ninth  gradr 

After  blackaaing  tho  letttr  corrasponding  to  your  mark 
in  a  subject,  bUckaa  the  latter  H  if  the  mark  was 
■ecaivad  in  an  honors,  sdvsacad,  or  scc^Iaratatf  course. 

(A)  Exc«UMt(uauaIly  90-100) 

(B)  Good  (usually  8049) 

(C)  Fair  (usually  70.79) 

(D)  Pusinc  (usually  6049)  ^ 
(F)  FailiQf  (usually  69  or  balow) 

(G>  Only  ^ass-fsil-  marks  wars  as»tgnad  and  1  mdvMl  a 


was  in  an  honors,  advaacad,  or 


82. 


My  oveVvil  high  ichool  avarage  is  (was) 
D  to     (I \ •••• 

cio^(2oa.4)..!v  ;  

^*  to  ft 

0  to  ft*  ^3.0"J.^ J 

A-  to  AO.M.0)«..a  • 


*• *  *  *  f 

 % 

 4 

•  •  V V  V  S 

•  •  •  •  •  4 


SAT  calculated  percentage' 
'       described  above 


(H)  Tho  mark  roportod 
•co»Ur»Ud  ooum. 

6.  Enf  luh 

7.  MmthoGoatiGs 

8.  Fortign  Laofuagot 

9.  Biological  SdtDots 
ID.  Physical  ScionoM 
11.  Social  Studioo 


ACT    converted,  to  SAT  calculated 
percentage  as  follows: 

{.V  , 

ACT  Code  >  SAT  Converaio^ 


7 
6 
5 
4 

3 
2 
1 


93 
87 
b3 
78 

71 
68 


Correlation  between  SAT  GPA  and  converted  ACT  GPA  is  .77  (N=14,000) 
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.^ote  35     sXt  income  categories  were  collapsed  to  natch  ACT  categories  as  follows: 


SAT 


28..  What  is  th*  approiiBUU*  inoBoi*  of  your  paroato  Mora 
UZM?  ladudo  Uubl*  snd  noaUubl*  inflboo  from  all 

SOUUtM. 

^  (A)  LMathaoS3.000a'jrMr(about|60awMkorlMa) 

(B)  Botw«Mi93,000aal«5^ayoar(fran|60to|U9a 
wtok) 

(C)  B«twMa  16.000  aad  17,499  a  yoar  (from  )1?0  to  $149  a 

WMk) 

CD)  B««^a(7^ai)d$l.99»a7«iar(frea$150to9179a 


(E) 


$9,000  ao4  tl0,499  a  j—r  (froa  $180  to  $209  a 


IT)  Bttwooa  SIO^  mad  111,999  a  yoar  (from  $210 to  $239 
awodi)  -s  * 

(O)  Bo««^a  $12,000  and  $13,490  a  yoar  (fnun  $240  to  $269 
.  awMk) 

(H)  BttwoM  $13,600  and  $14,999  a  ^MT  (from  $270  to  $299 
awo*k) 

(D   BttwMB  $15,000  and  $16,499  a  yaar  (from  $300  to  $329 
awaak)' 

(J)  BotwMB  $16,800  and  $17,999  a  yoar  (from  $330  to  $359 
awook) 


(K)  BM««m  $18,000  aad  $19,999  a  jmmr  (from  $360  t<f  $399 
'a«««k) 

(L)  BotvMOB  $20,000  and  $21,999  a  yoar  (from  $400  to  $439 
awtttk) 

(M)  BatwMB  |22,000  and  $23,999  a  yMur  (from  $440  to  $479 

^WMk) 

(N)  $24,000  and  $25,999  ^  yMr  (from  $480  to  $919 

awMk)  • 


(O)  BottMM  $26,000  and  $27,999  a  yoar  (from  $520  to  $559 
a  mak) 

» 

(F)  B«twMQ  $28,000  aad  $30,000«yMtr  (from  $560  to  $600 
awMk)  ^ 


(Q)  Moro  than  $30,000  a  ytar  ($600  or  mora  a  wMk) 


ACT 


SAT 

Mm  1 1 1  a 

Vaxue 

\  aluc 

RECODE 

.J 

r\ 

iBiess  tnan  ;$^3«0(i0 

B 

1  ; 

2»$3,00p  -  5,999 

C 

2 

3»'$6,000  -  7,499 

0 

3 

4-57,500  -  8,999 

E,  r 

4 

5=$9,000  -  11,999 

G ,  H  ' 

5 

'  !6=$12,000  -  14,999 

I,  J,  :< 

6. 

7»$15,000  "  19,999 

• 

L,  M,  N 
0,  P,  Q 

7 

8«$20,000  or  »or» 

8 


Oamlssing  data 


1'^  • 
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5^    To  plan  tin.inci.il  ;iid  proifnms  for  cnlerin^  sYpdenls,  cv>Ik*»es 
nved  to  knov^  ihe  hn;»ncial  bnckground  of  ihcir  Mudentv  IMeasc 
ciiimjtc  UH  accurately  A>i  poiible  >our  lainilvN  in.-ome 
Undicjic  lotal  income  before  ijxci.) 

I  tf>^  ihjn  SJ.bOi)   ,    0 

$vc4><Mos5,w  J  I 

•  S6.<JU0  lo"57.4«*«*  

S\MlO*io  Sil.V^    ^  !  V  3 

S**J-*'; to 5n.9^     '    .  ,  4 

M:ih«i)  to  SI4    !        .  .  5 

5:U.(^<J0  4iW  over    7 

y     I  cori^iOer  ihif  iniornution  conriiirnti.ll    _| 
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Note  36 


SAT  and  ACT  racial  background  items  had  the  same  categories  but  in 
different  order. 


SAT 


The  Colltg*  Board  wanU  to  b«  syrt  that  its  tatU  and 
Mrvioti  ar«  fair  axid  UMful  to  all  tandidatM.  If  you 
answer  qutstioos  24  and  25,  it  will  help  the  Colltgt 
Board  tvaluata  and  improva  ita  Uwts  and  tarvicas.  Your 
respoosa*  Will  alto  ba  raportad  to  your  school  and  to 
thott  oollagas  that  can  and  will  aooapt  such  information 
in  order  to  b*  tvura'  that  thair  programs  ara  fair  and 
useful  to  student*  of  all  racial  and  ethnic  backgrounds. 


24.  HowdeyoudMcribeyourMK? 

(A)  .  Anerican  Indian 

(B)  Black  or  Afro>ABMricaa  or  Negro 
'(C>  Mexieaa-AiiMriean  or  Chicaao 

(D)  OrioaUl  or  Astao-AzntricaD 

(E)  Puerto  Rican 

(F)  While  or  Caucuian 

(G)  Other 


65. 


ACT  ■ 

< 

Collage,  often  pxjovlde  .pecial  educational 
programs  and  opportunities  for  students 
from  particular  racial  or  ethnic 
backgrounds.  .  ACT  releases  this  infonaa-  - 
tion  only  to  those  institutions  that 
request  it.    If  your  Wkground  is  listed 
below  and  you  wish  to  identify  yourself, 
please  respond  to  this  ite«.  You  are  not 
required  to  provide  this  Inforwition. 

Afro-African  Black  i 

Anerican  Indian  Native  American 

Aleutian  (Eskimo)   2 

Caucasian  American  White.  .  .*  '  3 

Mexican  American  or  Chicano.  .  .*  '  *  4 
Orient*l  American.  .  ,  .....!,.*  '5 
Puerto-Rican  or  Spanish-speaking 

oth.r:'?"'-.-.-.-.-.-.-.-.-.-.-.-.-? 

I  P5«'«r  not  to  respond.  ...  .      .*  [q 


SAT  Value 


ACT  Value 


RECODE  Value 


B 
A 

D 
C 
E 


3 
1 
2 
5 
4 
6 
7 


White 


Black 


3  B  American  Indian 


4  c  Oriental 


5  »  Mexican  American 

Puerto  Rican-Amerlcan 

s 

7  «  other 


8 


0  -  missing  data 
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NotlLiZ     The  SAT  and  ACT  English  language  iteae  were  phrased  eoewwhat  differently 

but  had  similar  response  categories. 


SAT 


t 


(Y)  Yt»  (N)  No 


I* 

ACT 


64.  Is  English  the  language  nost  frequently 
25.  b  English  > our  bMt1ajifu»g«?  spoken  in  your  hooM? 


y"   y  2 


no. 


n  1 


1  prefer  not  to  respond  0  0  » 


SAT  ACT  .  RSCODS 

V  Y  2=»  yes 

N  N  1  «  no 


0  »  missing  data 


\ 


3J0 
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^^^^  ACT  number  of  dependents  Item  had  more  response  categories  thin 

the  SAT  item.    Collapsing  the  top  ACT  categories  resulted  in  th* 
following  recode.  \ 


\ 

SAT 


26*  How  maay  of  ywr  brothan  or  liiton  oro  dop^odostos  your 
yaroato  or  ItfiJ  guifdiiM  for  flnanrid  mpport^ 

iA)  Nona  (B)  Ont  (C)  Two  (D)  Thrto 
(E)  Four  (F)  Fiiro  (G)  Sixormoro 


ACT 

« 

«1.  low  aany  blathers  and  Blstars  und«r  21 
years  of  ag«  do  you  have? 


Nona  «.  . 

Ona  .......  . 

Two  

Thraa  y 

Four  

Flva.  ......** 

Six  

'Sav^n   * 

Eight  *  * 


Nine  or  aora  9 


4 

6 
7 
8 


SAT 

ACT 

RECODE 

A 

0 

1 

m 

none 

B 

I 

2 

m 

one 

C 

2 

3 

ss 

two 

D 

3 

4 

B 

three 

E 

4 

5 

four 

F 

* 

5 

6 

five: 

G 

6,  7,  8,  9 

7 

six  or 

er|c 
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Note  39 


The  SAT  residence  Iten  Included  separate  response  categories  for 
single-sex  and  coed  dorms  which  were  collapsed  to  accoovaodate  the 
ACT  dom  category. 


SAT 


30.  Wbm  do  you  pi«f«r  to  liv«  duria«  your  ink  tm  yw  1a 
eolltfa? 


(A)  At  I 

(B)  Pingl<  muimrm 
(O  Cecddem 

(D)  Frstorni^arMrorl^bouM 

(E)  Oiii^iiByM  ayayt— at 
^  Off-cuBpuisl^HteMt 


.  ACT 

4.  upon  entering  college,  i  pUn  to  live  In 

residence  hall  ....  , 
off-canpus  rocsi  or  apirimini.  *.  \  '  2 
parent's  or  relatives  hos« 
«*rried  student  housing.    *  *  *  '  ^ 
fraternity  or  sorority.  .  ..*.*.*  5 

•  •  •  4* 


SAT  Value 


ACT  Value 


RECODE  Value 


A. 

B,  C 

D 

E 


3 
1 
5 
4 

2 


1  -  parents*  home 

2  •  residence  hall 

3  ■  fraternity  or  sorority 

4  "  other  campus  housing 

5  -  off-casipus  apartment 
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Note  40 


Th«  ACT  Iten  listed  Mny  types  of  private  high  schools  which  %#er« 
cpllapsed  into  one.  categoi;^  to  correspnd  tp  the  SAT  "private"  category. 


.SAT 

2.  Whal  kind  ot  hith  ichopl  m  you  attoadiai^ 
(A)  PubUc  (B)  Private 


ACT 

78.    Hhm  high  school  from  vilch  I  wl^l  (did)  graduate 
c|in  be  baat  daacrlbad  aa  a 

pUbl^c  high  school  *V***  ^ 

Catholic  high  school.. -i^^  2 

private  Independent  school  ..3 

private  denominational  school  4 

military  school  % .  5 

other.  6 


Sat  Value 


ACT  VAlue 


,   RZCOOE  Value 


1  "  public 


B 


2,  3,  4,  5,  6 


2  -  private  or  other 


^33 


Nof  41^Th«  SAT  and  ACT  lt«ms  on  typ«  of  high  tchool  program  war«  similar, 
resulting  in  a  simpla  racode. 


SAT 


3  WWch  bf  th*  MUming  bMl  imcrthm  w  prMtnt  hifh 

(A)  AcadMikorco^fftprtparalofy 

(B)  GtBwral 

(C)  CarMr-eri«ntod(busiaMt,vDMaoMl.iiidHstri«lArte) 
'   (D)  Other 


S3. 


ACT 

cu^^"", high  «Jhool 
curriculum  or  program  aa 

buainaaa  or  commercial.  .  i 

vocational-ocovational  .  [  [  \ 

collage  preparatory  , 

other  or  general  .  .  .    '  '  l 


SAT  Value 


ACT  Value 


RECOOE  Value 


B,  D 


1.  2 


1  -  college  preparatory 

c 

2  -  buaineaa  or  vocational 

3  -  general  or  other 


NotsJ[2     Ito.pon..  cat«gori.«,Jor  the  SAT  and  ACT  lt«di«  on  high  .chool  cUii 

w«r«  so  different  thet  the  recoded  common  itein  could  retain'ohly 
two  categories.  ' 


SAT 


4.  About  how  maqy  studanU  an  thtr*  in' your  high  trhool 

«  ♦  , 

(A)  FrnvorthutlOO  (B)  100.249  (C)  250-499 
(0)  600.749  (E)  750  or  mora 


ACT  " 

79.  n;j»nu»ber  of  student.  In  high 

.    "chool  graduating  clkss  is  ' 

'«*«r  than  25.  .  .  , 

25-99.  ...     •  ^' 
100-199.  ..'.'.'** I 
360-399.  ....**'**** 
400-599.  .,.*.* J 
600-899.  .         ' ^ 

900  or  ■ore.'     .'  .'  [  ^ 


SAT  Value 


ACT  Value 
1/  2 


RECODE  Value 


1  «  fewer  than  100 


B,  C,  D,  E 


3,  4,  5,  6,  7 


2  "  100  or  more 


V 
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Note  43 


rron  th«  SAT  «nd  ACT  lt«B«  which  «pp*«r  b«low,  eight  dunay  (l-no  2-yes) 
variable,  were  created  for  the  high  school  and  college  extracurricular 
activitiM.    Because  the  ACT  li.t  of  aqtivitiea  waa  longer  than  the 
SAT  list,  the  items,  were  collapsed  as  follows: 


SAT 

QuMdoDS  32  sad  33  coocun  your  iaUtMU  in  •ztrscur- 
ricular  actividtt  in  high  school  and  your  plans  to 
partidpsts  in  ooUogo. 

n.  BIukMtk»l«tt*rfgr«MksctiviqrUiriU^y*ttWidMtM! 
whUtlakithMhooL 

(A)  AthMA.iafemclMta«ti«,.iateB»inl.orflOBMBity 

(B)  EtbaieorracUlstlMtlMeroriaalnliQM 

(C)  JounaUiB,d«tedaf.«rdnuBatf«MtiTltlM 

(Di  Maaie-baod.chenia,«rorehMtni 

(E)  PNpi«fMaioaal  or  ^f^tiBiuUl  dubo-fbr  •napl*. ' 
Futttio  TtMhm  of  ABtrics,  AaMieoa  8od^7  of  Civil 


ACT 


(F>  ItoUglouaMtivMMororgaBlMllaM 

(0)  Sodaldokiudooaaaaiiyorgubatieos 

(H)  SttidavlflovtrasMBt 

c 

IS.  BUckaa  tb»  kttar  for  Mch  scttvity.  uiing  tha  lialiag  in 
Viaatfaa  S3,  ts  Indksla  aettvitfaa  in  which  you  plan  to 
partldpala  wUl*  in  aelkfa. 


iusm  Uu  >tud«n(  cxtrucurricuLir  aciivitict.  Pkaii 

unsucr  Y  or  \  u>  WtA  item  on  Ihk  Nil.  . 

V**."  I  r4;!^i7«t««l  IS  tSts  acii«ii>  '  "  y 

So.  I  &ji  r.ot  (>jRi.;i^u  in  (kit  actkii)  ^  ]j< 


IIHI. 

MM. 

lu:. 

lU.V 
IIU. 
IU.V 

nr. 

lUK. 
109. 
IIU. 
III. 
112. 
II.V 

114. 


InMrumenul  muaic  (band.  orchcMni) 
Wk'jI  mu>ti: 
Sitidcni  yiucrnmcnt 

j»uhliciiion*  (ne*»?ap<r.  y«arho«»ll."liierao  nnsaxioel 

IX*{Ktrim«nul  club*  iMriencc  club,  nuih  club  ctcl 
Dramatio.  iheaier 

Kcli^i«U)>^ory4ni/a(i(tn»  y 
Kuccil  or  tfthitic  uryaniiipiutiu 
IniQmural  ai}ileiic« 
VufMly  alhltfiics 
Poliiical  oriuniaiioiu 
Rudio-TV 

Kralcrnit>-.  sorority,  or  other  sociul  ctuht 
Special  Intemi  f  roup*  (ski  club,  aailtnt  club,  judo  dub  card 
•eclion.  drill  teams,  etc.)  ».  jww  "w>.  cura 

School  or  community  s<r\-ice  organijiaiiona 


SAT 

ACT 

A 

108,  109 

B 

•  107 

C  ' 

ioi^  103,  105 

D 

99,  100 

E 

104 

P  . 

106 

G 

112,  113,  114 

K 

101 

(bucany  Variable 

athletics 
ethnic  or  racial 
journalism,  debate,  drama 
music     ^  . 

departmental  or  pre-*professional 
religious 

social  clubs  and  community  organisations 
studsfit  government 
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Not«  44 


♦ 

i^ll  l^.^^^  r^^"""^  ^^^^  five  .variables  (ran,^  1-5) 

^rfc  qreated  for  years^of  study  in  each  of  five  subject  araaa     Due  tn 

.light  d.ff.r,„c..  in  th.  twd  it.«.,  th.  .ubj»=t  ^.H  *^"h; 

Of  study  response  categories  were  receded  as  snown  belowi       ,    ^  ^ 


*SAT 


Questions  12  through  17  ask  you  to  blacken  the  letter 
oorresponding  to  the  total  years  of  study  you  expect  to 
complete  in  certain  subjects.  Izvclude  in  the  total  only  the 
courses  you  have  taken  since  beginning  the  ninth  grade 
,  and  those  you  expect  to  complete  before  graduation  frgm 
high  school.  If  you  have  completed  less  then  a  full  year 
in  a  subject,  answer  as  if  you  have  completed  a  full  yfar. 
Do  not  count  a  repeated  year  of  the  same  course  as  an 
additional  year  of  study. 

(A)  I  did  ixoi  take  any  coi  mes  in  the  subjact. 
IB)  One  year  or  the  equivalent. 

years  or  the  squivalent 

(D)  Three  yean  or  the  equivalent 

(E)  Fouryeafsorthee^Uivslent  ^ 

(F)  More  than  four  years  or  the  equivalent 

la.  English 

13.  Msthematics 

14.  Foreign  Languages 

15.  Biological  Sciences 
18.  P^)r•ic•l  Scivocw 
17.  Social  Studiw 


\ 


ACT 


Yean  Ctrtain  Sobjtcis  StudM 

(Cruttes  9-12) 

H*lf.)etr  

Oat  >«r  ;.   ' 

Ont  atrj  ■  lulf  >tan  ..I,  'j 

.4 
S 


84. 

k5. 

86. 

87. 

88. 

89. 

9a. 

91. 

92 

93. 


Thp  anJ  a  ha!/>t»ri 

Hirc«>tt3  

Thrw  ind  i  f^tf  >ears  i 

Four>can  or  noi?  i 

I  d id  r.Qt  u  U  any  co«irm  in  ilit  M^j^  e 


English 
M^ihemaiics 

Social  studies  (hhjon.  civics,  geography,  cconomksl 
Nsiural  sciences  fbiology.  chemi»u>-,  physte^ 
Foreign  bi^uage  (SpanUh)  .       '  P"^*'*^ 
Foreign  binguage  (German) 
Foreign  lai^uage  (French) 
Foreign  bnguage  (other) 
Business  or  commercial 
Vocational-occupauonal 


Created 

Years  of 

SAT  Item 

ACT  Item 

Variaible 

SAT 

ACT 

12 

84 

English 

A 

9 

13 

85  ' 

Mathematics 

B 

1,  2 

14 

88,, 89, 

Foreign 

90,  91 

language 

C 

3,  4 

D 

5,  6 

15,  16 

87 

Natural 

sciences 

E,  F, 

7,  8 

17 

86 

Social  Studies 

RECODE 

1  *  non« 

2  "  one  ye*r  or  1«m 

3  ■  up  to  two  iraara 

4  °>  up  to  threa  yaari 

5  »  mora  than  thre* 

yaari 
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so 


N6t#  45     SAT  and  ACT  degree  aspiration 
oohvf/rsion  to  «  naw  numbering 


items  were  so  ^similar  that  a  simple 
scheme  was  all  that  was"  required. 


SAT 


S3.  WhMi  iB  Hit  h\ghmk       pf  tdudittMi  you  pUp  to  cpmpUto 
UyoMlUfhtchool? 

Cat  A  two  jfw  iporiaMMit  tr^iaiaf  prosrup  (for  MaapUr. 

^^^^^^^  Uk^mfc— y  , 

(B)  Atwo^yMrHbtralaitsdagrwCAMctatoefAvti) 
(O  BedMlor'tdi^CBlA.OTBAJ 
<D)  M«stoff^s4N^(MJLerM3.) 


(E)  Doctor^t  dtgTM  «r  oihtr  prnfiMtonri 

PIlD.otMJ).) 

(F)  OUMToruodadM* 


(wdi  as 


ACT 


16.  What    the  highesc  le%et  of  education  you  expect  to  compkle? 

Vocaiiaial  or  technical  program  (Im  ituii  2  >tarft>  | 

T*«.)ei*r  coti«s*  dcfftt  [[[^ 

Saihtkir*!  Ct$tt9  ,  ;  [  J 

Cot  or  7  ynn  of     Jiui<  Mudly  f M A.  MSA.  tccV  !w» 
f  rofcnionjl  Wvtt  itjfw  (PhD,  MD.  LtS, 

/     Of  JO.ctc.)      J. 

Oihir   f  ^ 


SAT  V«lu« 


ACT  Value 


RECODE  Valu* 


A* 
B 

X 
D 
E 

r 


1 

2 

3 
4 

5 


1  >  Vocational  Program 

2  F  Assoclata  (thfo-year) 

3  "  Bachelor 

4  "  Maatar 

5  "  Doctoral  or  Profassional 

6  «  Othar  or  undecided 


ERJC 
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so 


'tota  46    Th«  SAT  rwMdlal  h«lp  it«n  included  a  response  category  for  part-tliw 
**ork  placement  **hich  was  not  Includfd  in  the  ACT  item  and  had  to  be 
dropped.    This  resulted  in  the  schen\e  shown  belovi  which  created  six 
dumy  variables  (l«no,  2«yes) . 


SAT 

31  Y«u  nay  waat  to  rrniv*  b«lp  outaM*  regular  

from  tb«  oaUtf*  jro j  pUs  to  atUod.  U  m.  biackM  th* 
for  tMh  VM  ia  which  jnu  OMd  h«lp. 

(A)  CouBMliac  about  oduatiooal  and  rocatieiMi  iJ^-t , 
opportuaittao 

(B)  ImpnvliifiBAtttMBsdcBl  ability 
,  (C)  Fiadiof  pMt4bM»ork 

(D)  Coiif  lipf  «bntpor»onal  probUmo 

(E)  iDOPMiiiwrMdiaf  abUitj 

(F)  I>*voiop&o<|Do4«M]rhabiU 

(G)  IiD^C9vi«f  writing  ability 


ACT 

Hany  colleges  offer  special  assistance  for  the 
individual  development  of  students.    You  nay  wish 
to  seek  such  assistance.    Please  respond  Y  or  II 
to  each  itesi. 


If.  I  need  help  deciding  on  my  educational 
and  Vocational  plans. 

20;  I  heed  help  in  ejcpressing  «y  ideas  in 

writirig. 

21.  I  need  help  in  ioproving  ny  reading  speed 
mpa.  cooprehension. 

22.  I  need  help  in  inproving  my  study  skills. 

23.  I  need  help  in  improving  my  mathematical 
skills. 


24.  I  would  like  personal  counseling. 


SAT 

ACT 

Created 

Item 

Item 

Variables 

A 

"  s 

Educational  auid  vocational  plans. 

G 

20 

Writing 

E 

21 

Reading 

P 

22 

Stuc^  skills 

B 

23 

Mathematics 

D 

24 

Personal  counseling 

,er|c 
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lU^'/ff^^V*'**  colUp.«J  (fro.  both  SAT  and  ACT  f  .ts)  to  135  ciit.gorU,* 
Th«  following  list*  Indicate  what  each  source  value  (ACT  or  SAT)  bec< 
when  receded.  .  ^ 


ATP  Major  Fielda  of  Study  Recede  List 


100 

AGRICULTURE 

001 

101 

agriculture  economics 

002 

102 

agronomy,  field  crops 

,  003 

103 

animal  science  ^ 

004 

104 

dairy  science 

004 

105 

fish  and  gane,  wildlife 

'  005 

management 

106 

food  science 

006 

107 

horticulture 

007 

109 

landscaping 

>  007 

AGRICULTURE  ^ 
agriculture  economics 
agrbnomy,  field  crops 
animal  science 
animal  science. 

fish  and  gazne^  wildlife  management 


food  science 
h6rticulture 
horticulture 


109  ARCHITECTURZ  AKD  ENVIRONMENTAL 

DESIGN 

110  architecture 

111  city  planning 

112  \u:ban  development 


008  ARCHITECTURE 

008  ARCHITECTURE 

008  ARCHITECTURE 

008  ARCHITECTURE 


113  ART 

114  art  history 
lis  cosmitrcial  art 

116  design 

117  fashion  design 

118  graphic  arts 

119  interior  decorating 

120  photography 

121  printing 

122  studio  art 


009  ART 

,010  art  history 

011  commercial  jart 
009  ART 

009  ART 

012  graphic  arts 

013  interior  decorating 

014  photography 
012  grai^ic  arts 
009  ART 


123 
124 
125 

lis 

127 
128 
129 
130 
131 
132 

ERiC 


BIOLOGICAL  SCIENCES 
bacteridlogy 
biochemistry 
biology ' 
biophysics 
botany 
ecology 
marine  biolc 
physiology 
soology 


015  BIOLOGICAL  SCIENCES 

015  BIOLOGICAL  SCIENCES 

016  biochemistry 

017  biology 

015  BIOLOGICAL  SCIENCES 

018  botany 
019.  ecology 

1 17  oceanography 

015  BIOLOGICAL  SCIENCES 

020  zoology 


3i0 


Note  47  (continued) 


133  BUSINESS  AND  COMMERCE 

JL34  accounting 

135  ady«rti»ing 

136  business  management  and 

admini^stration 

^37  court  reporting 

138  finance  and  banking 

139  hotel  and  restaurant 

administration 

140  industrial  management 

141  m^*  keting 

142  real  estate 

143  sales  and  retailing 

144  secretax;ial  duties 

145  transportation  and  commerce 


021  BUSINESS  AND  COM^IERCC 

02  2'  account  ing 

023  advertising 

.024  business  management  and  administration 

131  TRADE  AXD  VOCATIONAL 

025  finance  ana  banking 

026  hotel  and  restaurant  administration 

027  .  industrial  management 
029    ,  salies  and  retailing 
023  real  estate  « 

029  sales  and  retailing 

030  -  secretarial  studies' 

031  transportation  and  commerce 


146  COMMUNICATIONS 

147  cooonunications 

148  ,  film 

149^  journalism 

150    radio  and  television 


032  CO.v^rj!;  ICATIONS 

032  C0M^FJNICAT];ONS 
03  2  COMMUNICATIONS 

033  journalism 

034  radio  and  television 


151  COMPUTER  SCIENCE  AND  SYSTEMS 

ANALYSIS 

152  computer  science 

153  data  processing 

154  systems  analysis 


035  COMPUTER  SCIENCE  AND  SYSTEMS  ANALYSIS 

r 

036  '     computer  science 

037  *     data  processing 
0,38       systems  analysis 


155 

EDUCATION 

039 

EDUCATION 

156 

agricultural  education              -  ■ 

040 

agricultural  education 

157 

art  education 

041 

art  education 

158 

business  education 

042 

business  education 

159 

child  development  and  nursery 

044 

elementary  education 

edacation 

160 

education  of  exceptional  children 

043 

special  education 

IGl 

education  of  the  deaf 

043 

special  education 

162 

education  of  the  mentally  retarded 

043 

special  education 

^G3 

•  elementary  education 

044 

cler.entary  education 

164 

general  education 

039 

EDUCATION 

4 

health  education 

045 

health  education 
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Note  47  (contiriuid) 


S3 


'166  hom«  econonics  education 

167  industrial  arts  education 

163  music  education 

169  physical  education 

170  recreation  \ 

171  secondary  education 

172  speech  and  hearing 

173  vocational  trade  and  industrial 

education 


099 
046 
047 
048 
048 
049 
050 
046 


HOME  ECONOMICS 
industrial  arts  education 
music  education  . 
physical  education 
physical  education 
secondaty  education 
speech  and  hearing 
industrial  arts \  education 


174 

ENGINEERING 

051 

175 

■aerospace  Whd  aeronautical  . 

052 

'  engineering 

176 

agricultural  engineering 

053 

177 

air-conditioning  engineering 

054 

178 

architectural  engineering 

055 

179 

ceramic  engineering 

051 

180 

chemical  engineering 

056 

181 

civil  engineering 

057 

182 

construction  and  transportation 

.  051 

183 

drafting 

058 

184 

electrical  engineering 

059 

185 

engineering  aif^e 

051 

186 

engineering  design 

051 

187 

engineering  sciences 

051 

188 

industrial  and  management 

060 

engineerir  g 

189 

industrial  labotarory  technology 

051 

190 

instrumentation  technology 

051 

191  ' 

materials  scierlbe 

051 

192 

mechanical  engineering 

061 

193 

metallurgical  engineeving 

062 

194 

mining  and  mineral  engineering 

063 

195 

naVal  architecture  and  marine 

064 

engineering 

196 

nuclear  technology 

065 

197 

petroleum  engineering 

066 

198 

plastics  technology 

051 

199 

quality  control  technology 

051 

200 

surveying 

051 

201 

tcxcile  engineering 

051 

ENGINEERING 

aerospace  and  aeronautical  engineering 

agricultural  engineering 
aif-cOnditioning  «ngineering 
archj^tectural  engineering 

ENGINEERING 

chemicvl  engineering  \ 
civil  engineering 
ENGINEERING 
•""arafting  „  "         >  ' 

electrical  engineering 
ENGINEERING 
ENGINEERING 
ENGINEERING 
petroleum  engineering 

ENGINEERING 
ENGINEERING 
ENGINEERING 

mechanical  engineering 
metallurgical  engineering 
mining  and  mineral  engineering 
naval  architecture  and  marine  engloMrlng 

nuclear  technology 
petroleum  engineering 

ENGINEERING 
ENGINEERING 
ENGINEERING 
ENGINEERING 


202 
203 
204 
20  Ii 

ERIC 


ENGLISH  AND  LITERATURE 
creating  writing 
English 
literature 

speech 


Of^7 
068 
067 
069 

070 


ENGLISH  AND  LITERATURE 
creative  writing 
ENGLISH  AND  LITERATURE 
literature 


speech 
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Note ,47  (ccntinued) 


2C7  ETHNIC  STUDIES  ' 

208  American  Indian  studies 

209  black  studies 

210  Mexican  American  studios 

211  Spanish-American  studies 


d71  ETHNIC  STUDIES 

071  ETHNIC  STUDIES 

071  ETHNIC  STUDIES 

071  ETHNIC  STUDIES 

071  ETHNIC  STUDIES 


212  FOREIGN  LANGUAGES 

213  Classical  languages 

214  Eastern  languages  , 

215  French 

216  German 

217  Italian 

218  linguistics 

219  Russian 

220  Spjuiish 


072  FOREIGN  LANGLASSS 

073  Classical  la.-^^'jages 
072  FOREIGN  LAI.'C'JAGES 

074  French 

075  German 
076^  Italian 

077  linguistics 

078  Russian 

079  Spanish 


221 

FORESTRY  AND  CONSERVATION 

t 

080 

FORESTRY  AND  CONSERVATION 

222 

GEOGPAPHY 

081 

GEOGRAPHY 

223 

HEALTH  AND  MEDICAL  PROFESSIONS 

082 

\ 

HEALTH  AND  MEDICAL  PROFESSIONS 

224. 

dental  assisting 

083 

dental  assisting 

225 

dental  hygiene 

084 

dental  hygiene 

226 

dental  technology  ,s 

085 

dental  technology 

227 

health  and  safety 

086 

health  and  safety 

228 

laboratory  technology 

088 

medical  technology 

229 

medical  assisting 

087 

medical  assisting 

230 

medical  records  librarian 

082 

HEALTH  AND  MEDICAL  PROFESSIONS 

231 

medical  technology 

088 

medical  technology 

232 

nursing-practical  > 

089 

nursing-practical  ^ 

233 

nursing-registered 

090 

nursing^registered 

234 

occupational  therapy 

091 

occupational  therapy 

235 

optometry 

092 

optometry 

236 

pharmacy 

093 

pharmacy 

237 

physical  therapy 

094 

physical  therapy 

23H 

prcdcntistry 

095 

predentistry 

f>rompd  icine 

096 

premedicine 

?4() 

tadiuluqy  and  X-ray  technolorjy 

097 

radiology  and  x-ray  technology 

\ 
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NoU  47  (contlnuad) 


SS 


241  HISTORY  AND  CULTURES 

242  Amtrican 

243  ancient 

244  area  and  regional 

245  European 


098 
098 
098 
098 
098 


HISTORY 
HISTORY 
HISTORY 
HISTORY 
HISTORY 


AND  CULTURES 
KtiD  CULTURES 
AND  CULTURES 
AND  CULTURES 
AND  CULTURES 


246  HOUE  E^:ONdl«CS 

247  clothing- and  textiles 

248  family  relations 

249  food  and  nutrition 

250  infant  and  child  care 

251  institution  management 


099  HOME  ECONOMICS 

100  clothing  and  textiles^ 

101  family  relations 
10.2  food  and  nutrition 

103  infant  and  child  care 

104  institution  management 


252    LIBRARY  SCIENCE 


039 


EDUCATION 


253  MATHCIATICS 

254  statistics 


105  MATHEMATICS 

106  statistics 


255  MILITARY  SCIENCE 

256  air  science 

257  merchant  marine 

258  military  science-army 

259  naval  science 


107 

MILITARY 

SCIENCE 

107 

MILITARY 

SCIENCE 

107 

MILITARY 

SCIENCE 

107 

MILITARY 

SCIENCE 

107 

MILITARY 

SCIENCE 

260  MUSIC 

261  coiAposition  and  theory 

262  instrumental  music 

263  music  history 

264  voice 


108  MUSIC 

108  MUSIC  ^ 

108  MUSIC 

109  music  history 
108  MUSIC 


ERIC 
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Note  47  (continued) 


265  PHILOSOPHY  AND  RELIGION 

266  philosophy 

267  religion 

26R  scholastic  philosophy 

269  theology 


110  PHILOSOPHY 

110  PHILOSOPHY 

111  religion 
111  religion 
111  ^  religion 


270  PHYSICAL  SCieNClES 

271  astronomy 

272  chemistry 

273  earth  science 

274  geology 
27^  meteorology 

276  oceanography 

277  physical  sciences 

278  physics 


112  PHYSICAL  SCIEKCES 

113  astronony  - 

114  chemistry 

115  .earth  science 

116  geology  ' 

112  PHYSICAL  SCIENCES 

117  oceanography 

112  PHYSICAL  SCIENCES 

118  physics 


279  PSYCHOLOGY 

280  child  psychology 

281  experimental  psychology 

282  general  psychology 

283  social  psychology 


J 


119  PSYCHOLOGY 

119  PSYCHOLOGY 

119  PSYCHOLOGY 

119  PSYCHOLOGY 

119  PSYCHOLOGY 


284  SOCIAL  SCIENCES 

28^  anthropology 

286  correction  administration 

287  economics 

288  fire  science 

289  foreign  service 

290  industrial  relations 

291  international  relations 

292  police  science 

293  political  science 

294  public  administration 

295  social  work 
29o  sociology 


120  SOCIAL  SCIENCES 

121  '  anthropology 
124  police  science  ' 

122  economics 

131  TRADE  AND  VOCATIONAL 

123  international  relations 
027  industrial,  management 

123  international  relations 

124  police  science 

125  political  Bcience 

126  public  administration 

127  social  work 

128  sociology 


ERLC 
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Nota  47  (continued) 


297  THEATER  ARTS 

298  d«nc« / 

299  drAm* 

30  )  thMtar  arts 


I 


129  DRAMATIC  ARTS 

130  danc* 

129  DRAMATIC  ARTS 

129  D'ranATIC  arts 


301  TRADE  AND  VOCATIONAL 

302  alrllna  hostass 

303  autqpiotiva  maintananca 

304  aviation  luiintananca 

305  -building  construction 

306  carpantry  • 

307  cosnatology 

308  Bortuary  sarvice 


131  TRADE  KID  VOCATIONAL 

131  TRADE  AND  VOCATIONAL 

132  •    autonotiva  maintananca 

133  aviation  maintananca 
131  TRADE  AND  VOCATIONAL 
13i4  carpantry  . 

131  TRADE  AND  VOCATIONAL 
131     ■'  TRADE  AND  VOCATIONAL 


309  OTHER 


135        UNDECIDED  AND  OTHER 


310  UNDECIDED 


r 


135  ,     UNDECIDED  AND  OTHER 
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ACT  Major  Fi>lds  of  Study  Recode  List 


'  100 

lot 

10.2 
103 


♦  104 

105' 
106 

108 
109 
110 

111 


AGRICULTURE,  g«nttr«l  , 
Agricultural*  Businass 
Agricultural  Econoaica 
Agricultural  and  Farm  Managa- 

maot  (farming  and  ranching) 
Agriculture,  Foreatry, . and 

Wildlife  Technologies 
Agronomy  .(field  cropf  and  crop 

management)  ' 
Animal  Science  (husbandry) 
Fish,  Game,  and  Wi.ldlife  • 
' Hanagement 

Food  Science  and  Technology 
Forestry 

Horticulture/Ornamental 

Horticulture 
Natural  Resources  Management 

(soil  conservation) 


001 
002 
002 
005 

001 

003 

004 
005 


AGRICULTURE 

agriculture  economics 

agriculture  economics 

fish  and  gars,  wildlife  managesMnt 

AGRICULTURE 
agronomy,  field,  crops 

V 

animal  science 

fish  and  gars,  wildlife  naziagitnent' 


006  ^  food  science 
080  FORESTRY  A.ND  CONSfeRVATION 

007  '  horticulture 

080  FORESTRY  AXD  CDNSERVATION 


120  ARCHITEfeuRE,  vgeneral 

121  Architecture  Technology 

122  City,  Community,  and  Regional 

Planning  ^ 

123  Environmental  Design,  general 
,  124    Interior  Design 


008  ARCHITECTURE 

008  ARCHITECTURE 

008  ARCHITECTURE 

008  ARCHITECTURE 

013  interior  decorating 


130  BIOLOGICAL  SCIENCES, 

131  Biology^ 

132  Biochemistry 

133  >Botany 

134  Ecology 

135  Microbiology 

136  Zoology 


ger>eral 


015  QIOL06ICAL  SCIENCES 

017  biology 

016  biochemistry  . 

018  botany 

019  ecology 

015  BIOLOGICAL  SCIENCES 

020  zoology 


140  dSIND^S  AND  COMMERCE  general 

141  Account  ing 

142  Bcinkinq  and  Finance 
14  <    Busiinoss  Flconomics 

144    Businoii?*  Management  and 
Admirur;t  ration 


021  BUSINESS  AND  COyj.XRCZ 

022  accounting 

025        finance  and  banking 

021  •  BUSINESS  AND  COM'-SIRCE 

024        business  naragerent  ar.d  adminietratiori 
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Not*  47  (oontiniaA) . 

14  S 

Pood  Markatina 

036 

146 

•    wrap        V  wS^U^^^fl^ 

026 

147 

027 

148 

Off ICtt  llAIIACMMAn^ 

024 

149 

029 

ISO 

4nd  rafealliiMi) 

028 

151 

021 

152 

030 

153 

031 

hot«l  and  raataurant  adBiniatratlon 
hotal  and  raa^urant  iMAiatration 

induttrial  aanagaaant  ' 
buainaaa  managaaant  and  adninlatjmtlon 
aalaa  and  ratailing 

raai  astata 

BUSINESS  AND  CONMERCS 
aacratarial  atudiaf  • 
transportation  and  coonarca 


160  CXMHUNIGATIOMS,  ganaral  ' 

161  Journal  iaai 

162  ^ Radio/Talaviaion  (ralatad  to 

broadcaating) 

163  Adv«rtisinV 


032  COXmJUlChlXOHS 

033  ^journalism 

034  jradio  and  talaviaion 

023  advartising 


170  CONPimH  AND  ZNTORMATION 

•CZCNCIS,  ganaral 

171  Coqiputar  Proqrs— tng 

172  ZnfonMtion  Syatasw  and  Sclancaa 

173  Syataaui  r  tlyaia 

174  Data  Frocaaalng  Tachnology 

175  ^oafputar  Opairating 
1^76  Data  Syataaia  Rapair 


035  COMPUTER  SCIENCE  AMD  SYSTEMS  AHALYSZS 

036  cooputar  acianca 

036  computar  acianca 
038  aystams  analysis 

037  data  procaaaing 
037  data  procaaaing 

035  COMPUTER  SCIENCE  AND  SYSTEMS  ANALYSIS 


ISO 
181 
182 
183 

184 
185 
186 
187 

188 
189 

190 
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EDUCATION «  ganaral 
Agricultural  Education 
Art  Education 
Businaas,  O— sils,  and 

Diatributiva  Education 
Elaaian^ary  Education 
English  Education 
Homa  Econoadca  Education  < 
Industrial  Arts,  Vocational/ 

Tschnical  Education 
Mathasiatica  Education 
Music  EduSition 
Physical  Education 


039  EDUCATION 

040  agricultural  aducation 
04,1  art  aducation 

042  businass  aducation 

044  a lanantary  education 

067  ENGLISH  AND  LITERATURE 

099  HOME  ECONOMICS 

046  Industrial  arts  education 

105  MATHEMATICS 

047  siusic  education 

048  physical  education 
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•0 


191  Scl«nct  EdUGHtion 

192  SecondAzy  Education,  gtntral 

193  Social  Scl«nc«  E  ducation 
1^4  Special  Education 

19S  spaach  Education 


039  ■  EDUCATION 

049  secondai^y  education 
039  EDUCATION 

043       special  education 

050  speech  and  shearing 


206 

ENGINEERING,  general  ^ 

051 

201 

Aerospace,  Aeronautical,  and 
Astronautical 

052 

202 

Agricultural  Engineering 

053 

203 

Architectural  Engineering 

055 

204 

Chemical  Engineering 

056 

205 

qivil  Engineering 

.  057 

206 

Electrical,  Electronics,  and 
Coonnunications  Engineering 

059 

207 

Environmintal  and  Ecological  < 
Engineering 

057 

208 

Geological  Engineering 

051 

209 

Industrial  and/or  Management 
Engineering  ■ 

060 

210 

Mechanical  Engineering 

061 

211 

Metallurgical  and  Materials 
Engineering 

062 

212 

Minir)9  and  Mineral  Engineering 

063 

213 

Nuclear  Engineering 

„  065 

214 

Ocean'  Engineering 

,  064 

215 

Petroleum  Engineering 

,  •  ■ 

066 

EKGINIIERING 

aerospace  and  aeronautical  englneerJUig 

agricultural  engineering 
architectural  engineering 
chhnical  engineering 
civil  engineering 
electrical  engineering 

civil  engineering 

•7 

ei:gin"Zering 

industrial  and  management  engineering 
mechanical  engineering 

metallurgical  engineering  ;> 

mining  and  mineral  engineeriu? 
nuclear  technology 

naval  architecture  and  marine  engineering 

industrial  and  management  engineering* 


220  FINE  AND  APPLIED  ARTS,  general 

221  Applied  Design  (ceramics,  weaving, 

commercial  art) 

222  Art  (painting,  drawing,  sculpture) 

223  Art  History  and  Appreciation 

224  Dance 

225  Dramatic  Arts  (theater  arts) 

226  Music  (liberal  arts) 

227  Music  (performing,  composition, 

theory)  ^ 

228  Music  History  anl  Appreciation 

229  Pho  t  ogr  aphy/C  in^atogr  aphy 


009 

ART 

Oil 

commercial  art 

009 

ART 

010 

art  history 

130 

dance 

129 

dra:iatic  arts 

108 

MUSIC 

108 

MUSIC 

109 

music  history 

C14 

photography 

i 
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230  FOREIGN  LANGUAGES,  genaral 

231  'French 

232  G«nMn 

233  Italian 

234  Latin 

235  Spanish 

236  Russian 


072  FOREIGN  LANGUAGES 

074  French  •  i" 

075  German 

076  Italian 

073  Classical  Languagues 
079  Splnish 

078  Russian  , 


240  HEALTH  PROFESSIONS 

241  Dentistry 

242  Dental  Assistant 

243  Dental  Hygiene. 

244  Dental  Lab  Technology 

245  Environxoental  Health  Technologies 

246  Medicine 

2'47  MMical  Assistant  or  Medical  Office 
Assistant 

248  Medical  or  Laboratory  Technology 

249  Nursing  (Registered) 

250  Nursing  (licensed  practical  nurse) 

251  Occupational  Therapy 

252  Ojptoaetry 

253  Pharmacy 

254  Physical  .Therapy 

255  Public  Health 

256  Radiology 

257  ,  x-Ray  Technology 

'  258  Surgical  Technology  (surgeon's 
assistant,  etc.) 

259  Veterinary  Medicine 


260  HOKE  ECONOMICS,  general 

261  Clothing  and  Textiles 

262  Consumer  Economics  and  Home 

Management 

263  Family  Relations  and  Child 

Development 

264  Foods  and  Nutrition  (including 

dietetics) 

265  Institutional  Managenent 


082  HEALTH  AND  M=;OICAL  PROFESSIONS 

095  predentistrx' 

083  dental  assisting 

084  dental  hygiene 

085  dental  technology 

086  health  a;1d  safety 

096  premadicine  * 

087  medical  assisting 

088  medical  technology 

090  nursing-registered 

089  nursing-practical 

091  '  occupational  therapy 

092  optometry. 

093  pharmacy  ' 

094  physical  therapy 
086  health  and  safety 

097  radiology  and  x-ray  technology 
097  radiology  and  x-ray  technology 
082  HEALTH  AND  MEDICAL  PROFESSIONS 

015  BIOLOGICAL  SCIENCES 

e  ■ 


099'  HOME  ECONOMICS 

100  clothing  and  textiles 

101  family  relation 

lp3  infant  and  child  care 

102  food  2md  nutrition 

104  institution  management 
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270 
271 
272 
,  273 
274 
275 
276 
277 
278 
279 


LETTERS  (HuaanitUs) ,  general 
Classics    '5  , 
Comparftlv*  Literature 
Creative  Writing 
English,  general 
Linguistics 
Literature,  English 
Philosophy  , 
Religion  '» 
Speech,    ebate,  Forensic  Science 


067 
07  3f 
069 
066 
067 
077 
069 
110 
111 
070 


ENGLISH  AKD  LITERATURE 
Clas^^cal  Languages 
literature 
creative  writing 
ENGLISH  AND  LITERATURE 
linguistics 
literat^e 
PHILOSOPHV  - 
religion  ^ 
speech 


230,  MATHEMATICS,  general 

281  Applied  Mathematics 

282  Statistics  (mathematical  and 

theoretical) 


105' 

105 

106 


MAT?3yATICS 

MArfG::.iATics 

statistics 


285  PHYSICAL  SCIENCE,  general 

286  Astronomy 

287  Chemistry 

288  Earth  Sciences 

289  Geology 

290  Oceanography 

291  Physics 


112  PHYSICAL  SCIENCES 

113  astronomy 

114  chemistry 

115  earth  sciencci 

116  geology 

117  .  oceanography 

118  physics 


300  COMMUNITY  SERVICE,  general 

301  Law  Eriforcement  and  Correction 

(police  science) 

302  Parks  and  Recreation  Management 

303  Public  Administration 

304  Social  WorK 
303  Military  ^ 


127  social  vork 

124  police  science 

126  public  administration 

126  public  administration 

127  social  vork 

107  MILITARY  SCIENCE 


310  SOCIAL  SCIENCES,  general 

311  Anthiopology 

312  Area  Studies  (American  Civilization, 

American  Studios,  etc.) 
31  .\  Economics 
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120  SOCIAL  SCIENCES 

121  anthropology 
120  SOCIAL  SCIENCES 

122  econon*ic5  ^ 
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071  ETHNIC  STUDIES 

•tc.) 

081  GEOGRAPHY 

098  HISTORY  AND  CULTUBES 

123    .    international  relations 

120  SOCIAL  SCIENCES 

125  itolitical  science 

11^  ''PSYCHOLOGY 

128  . sociology 


Hot*  47  (continued) 


314*  Ethnic  Studie*  (Asian  Studies, 

Black  Studies,  Chicano  Studies, 

315  Geography 

316v  History 

317  International  Relations 

318  Law  (prelaw)  ' 

319  Political  Science 

320  Psychology 

321  Sociology 


330  TRADE,   INDUSTRIAL,  AND  TECHNICALr 

gene^Al 

331  Agriculiural  Mechanics  and 

Technology 

332  Air-Conditioning,  Refrigeration, 

and  Heating  Technology 

333  Aeronautical  and  Aviation. 

Technology 

334  Appliance  Repair  . 

335  Automobile  Body  Repair  « 

336  Autipabbile  Mechanics 

337  Business  Machine  Maintenance 

338  Carpentry  and  Construction 

339  Drafting/Engineering  Graphics 

340  Electricity  ahd  Electronics 

341  Engineering  Technology  -  Aero- 

nautical 

3<i2    Engineering  Technology  -  Automotive 
3.43    Engineering  TechiMlogy  -  Civil 
344.  Engineering  Techifology  -  Industrial/ 
Manufacturing 

345  .Engineering  Technology  -  Mechanical 

346  Graphic  Arts  (printing,  typesetting) 

347  Heavy  EquipsMnt  Operating 

348  Dry  Cleaning^  Laundry,  and  Clothing 

Technology 

349  Industrial  Arts 

350  Leatherworlcing  (shoe  repair,  etc:.), 

351  Machineworlc  (tool  and  die,  etc.) 

352  Masonry  (brick,  cement,  stone,  etc.) 

353  Metalworking 

354  Pluflibing  and  Pipefitting 

355  Radio/TV  Repair 

356  Snail-Engine  Repair 

357  Upholstering 

3 SB    Hatch  Repair  and  other  Instrument 
Maintenance  and  Repair 

359  Welding  V. 

360  Woodworking  (cabinetioaking,  millwork) 


131  TRADE  AND  VOCATIONAL 

001  AGRICULTURE 

054  air-conditioning  engineering 

133  aviation  raaintenance 

131  TRADE  AND  VOCATIOKAL 

132  autoinotive  maintenance 
132  •  autfjootive  maintenance 
131  TRADE  AND  VOCATIONAL 

134  TRIiOE  AND  VOCATIONAL 
058  drafting 

131  TRADE  AND  VOCATIONAL  \ 

051  ENGINEERING 

051  ENGINEERING 

051  ENGINEERING 

051  ENGINEERING 

061  mechanical  engineering 

012  graphic  arts 


131 

TRADE 

AND 

VOCATIONAL 

131 

TRADE 

AND 

VOCATIONAL 

131 

TRADE 

AND 

VOCATIONAL 

131 

TRADE 

AND 

VOCATIONAL 

131 

TRADE 

AND 

VOCATIONAL 

131 

TRADE 

AND 

VOCATIONAL 

131 

TRADE 

AND 

VOCATIONAL 

131 

TRADE 

AND 

VOCATIONAL 

131 

TRADE 

AND 

VOCATIONAL 

131 

TRADE 

AND 

VOCATIONAL 

131 

TRADE 

Km 

VOCATIONAL 

131 

TRADE 

AND 

VOCATIONAL 

131 

TRADE 

AND 

VOCATIONAL 

131 

TRADE 

AND 

VOCATIONAL 
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37q    GEl^FAL  STUDIES 


135        UNOEC^IOEO  &  OTHER. 


000  Undecided 


END  OF  NOTE  47 
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Note  48 


Note  49 


T^m  VAri«bl«  Is  a  cpllaps«d  s«t  of  values  fromlcolleg*  major  fi«ld 
of  study  (col.  616-618).    Each  of  tYm  values  listed  on  the  SAT  «nd 
ACT  "major  field  of  study-  list  was  first  recoded  by  the  method  for 
college  major  field  of  study  and  then  collapsed  into  the  27  major 
categories  of  fields.    For  codfs,  see  pages  25-2o. 

»  ■  •  ♦ 

Although  both  the  SAT  and  ACT  included  five  response  categories  for  > 
the  advanced  placement  items,  only  Ifour  of  *'the  categories  were  coi»oii' 
to  both.    Four  variables  %#ere  created  as  showh: 


SAT 


11  Do  jTMi  ptM  to  apply  Imt  plMtmot  in 

•oun*  ovdit.  or  waptioa  from  r«qaij*d  oooriM  la  otrtain 
af  ceUi«i  sMx?  Mwk  Um  UtUr  fqr  aMh  tM  in  which 
yMiplMte  apply. 

(A)  E^iiah 
<B)  MattMMtics 

<C1 
(O) 

(E)  Kiitorjr 


ACT 


Advarc^d  Pbctmmt.  Acctltraiad  or  Honors  Courm 

While  in  high  school.  I  uat  enrolled  In  advanced  pbcemenr 
acctkraicd  or  honor*  cour«i  in  the  fbllowine area*.  Uwthe 
responds  below  to  ansiver  jlJ  the  items  in  thi'group. 
Ye«  


94. 
95. 
96. 
97. 
9H. 


No. 


.V 

.K 


English  \ 
Mathematics 
Social  sljidies 
Natural  sci^ces 
Fureiyn  language 


SAT  Item     ACT  Item     Created  Variables 


A 
B 


94  English 

95  Mathematics 


C 

O. 


98  Foreign  language 

97  Science 
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SO    Valu««  for  Skt  w«r*  recod«d  as  follows 


SAT 

How  wouia  yo^ompara  your  achMvcmont  in  lubJocU  takta 
•ioM  UfianiojWth  frmd*  with  (hut  o(  tho  eth*f  atitdonU 
iii)'OurK|glltchooicl«MT '  ^ 

(A)  HiikMltMith')  ' 

I  top  fifth 

(B)  SMaadUath  ) 

<C)  SoMndtfth 

(D)  MMIa  fifth 

(E)  Fourth  fifth 
<F)  Lo««Mk  fifth 


1  "  lowest  fifth 

2  -  fourth  fifth 

3  -  middle  fifth 

4  »  second  fifth 

5  ■  second  terith 

6  =  highest  tenth 

/ 


1  «  botton  quarter 

2  -  middle  half 

2  '  middle  half  ' 

2  -  middle  half 

3  «  top  quarter 
3  «  top  quarter 


Values  for  ACT  were ^ receded  as  follows: 

ACT  1  m  top  quarter 

2  «  second  quarter 
yi.    M>  cki%i  rink  in  hifh  Khool  i*  (wt$)(lf  you  arc  not  sure,  give     3  «  thl  rd  quarter 
>our  bcsi  riiimaie.)  4  »  fourth  quarter 

io{i  «(<ar»tf  ' 

MCon4  <|»fcirt«}  '  ' 

ihirJ  9tUr(«r  ' 

fourth  «)«Mtur  * 


3  «  top  quarter 
2  "  middle  half 
2  »  middle  half  . 
1  ■=  bottOTi  quarter. 
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No  Note  51 

•V  \ 


No  Note  52 
I  


Note  53 

This  is  a  duritiy  variable.  If  the  first  choice  college  jn  11th  grado  ir. 
the  sane  as  the  first  choice  in  t\\e  12th  grade,  tlnen  the  value  2"ye8  5r. 
used.     Otherwise,  th^i  value  l^noMs  used. 

Note  54  •  .  . 

This  is  a  du-tuny  variable.    If  the,  first  choice  college  in  th^  "llth  grade 
va3  among  one  of  the  possible  ^'choices  in  the  12t.h  grade,  then 
the  value  2«yes  is  used.    Otherv,ise,  the  value  l-no  is  used- 

Note  55  . 

This  is  a  durtoiy  variable.  If  at  least  one  of  the  llth  grade  choicfss  .tn  , 
given  as  one  of  the  12th  grade  choices,  the  value  2=yes  is  used. 

Mote  56 

This  is  a  dummy  variable.    If  both  of  the  llth  grade  choices  wcsre 
given  as  12th  grade  choices,  the  value  2=yes  is  assigned.  Otherwise 
l=no . 

No  Note.  57 


Note  58 

In  order  to  be  included  in  the  weight  ins  scheme,  the  subject  could 
not  be  currently  enrolled  in  postsecondary  education  at  the  time 
of  testing  and  had  to  be  residing  in  the  United  States. 
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For  each  student's  home  zip  code,  thirteen  different  measures  of 
the  local  higher  education  environment  were  constructed.  Thf 
principal  rati/)nale  for  computing  these  measures  was  the  expectation 
chat  the  studetit's  decisions  about  what  kind  of  college  to 
attend  and  where  would  be  affected  by  the  proximity  of  various 
types  of  public  and  private  institutions.    The  availability  of 
various  types  of  public  institutions  would  be  expected  to  affect 
decision  making  c^ly  within  state  boundaries,  sinc^  students 
generally  do  not  cross  state  boundaries  to  attend  public  institutions 
or,  if  they  do,  the  proxi»tUty  of  the  institution  is  not  expected 
to  be  as  important  a  factor  as  in  the  case  of  public  institutions 
located  within  the  states.    Consequently,  the  r.easures  involving 
public  institutions  were  confined  to  the  state  within  which  the 
student  resided.    Only  the  District  of  Coli.nbia  presented  problems 
with  measares  of  public  institutions,  given  that  some  of  the 
"District  of  Columbia"  zip  codes  are  actually  located  in  suburban 
Maryland.     Thus,  proximity  measures  for  public  institutions  in 
Washington/  D.C.  include  a  few  public  institutions  in  nearby 
Maryland.     Otherwise,  all  measures  of  public  institutions  irtvolvft 
only  those  institutions  located  within  the  student's  home  ptat^^. 
Measures  of  private  institutions,  on  the  other  hand,  include  all 
private  institutions  located  within  the  student's  home  state  and 
all  contiguous  states.     Two  stares    with  only  the  corners  touching 
were  considered  contiguous  as  well        all  States  with  common 
boundaries.     Hawaii  and  Alaska,  of  aourse,  have  no  contiguous 
sti tes. 

Final  decisions  about  how  to  construct  the  various  proximity 
measures  were  made  by  first  taking  two  states  with  contrasting 
types  of  higher  educational  systems  —  Massachusetts  and  California  — 
:md  by  plotting  various  proximity  measures  against  students' 
decisions  such  as  choosing  a  public  Versus  private  college, 
a  two-year  versus  four-year  college,  and  so  forth.    The  final 
thirteen  measures  were  chosen  primarily  on  the  basis  of  how 
well  they  differentiated  students  according  to  these  various 
choice  processes.    Particular  attention  was  giVen  to  students 
with  relatively  high  scores  on  college  admissions  tests  (SAT 
composite  of  1150  or  ACT  equivalent)  ,     since  such  students  would 
presumably  be  eligible  for  admission  to  a  wider  range  of 
institutions  and  therefore  be  more  influenced  by  proximity 
Vtir  i  ibl  er» . 

The  thirteen  are  described  separately  below: 

1.       Distance  to  nearest  public  two--year  college  (1--999  miles; 
more  than  999  recoded  to  999)  . 

?.       r)ist<inco  to  nr'ar»'sit  F^^^^lic  four-ynar  collecje  (1^999  miles). 

3.       nist.incp  to  n.?ar»':;t  lov  selectivity  public  university 
(prostiqo  ]c»rjs  th<in  5  page  10)).     The  distinction  between 

low  and  high  belov/)  .ric  I  qc  t  iv  i  try  ^f  or  public  univernities 

wa'i  ccmf;  icli'rrcl   import. int  ,  cflven  that  .studontr,  of  moderate  ability 
will   probibly  not  b-^  "liqiblc  tor  ndn  i      ion  t*o  a  hicjh  selectivity 
urnver:;ity.     Thir;,   it  w.Mibt  bt^  oxp-'.^ttjd  that  tlie  importance  of 
pioximity  would  vary  by  tht-  boltn:  f  ivi  ty  of  the  iniitituti'  A 
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similar  rationale  was  involved  in  sorting  out  private  institutions 
by  selectivity  (below) . 

4.  Distance  to  nearest  high  selectivity  public  university 
(prestige  greater  than  5,  or  prestige  equals  5  and  selectivity 
greater  than  1020). 

5.  Distance  to  nearest  public  black  college  (1-999  miles)  . 

This  measure  would  be  expected  to  have  an  impact  on  decision  making 
among  black  students. 

6.  Number  of  private  low  selectivity  colleges  within  25  miles 
(selectivity  less  than  1050)  1-9  (10  or  more  coded  as  9). 

7.  Number  of  private  medium  selectivity  colleges  within  25  miles 
(nelectivity  between  1050  and  1174)   (1-9) . 

8.  Number  of  private  high  selectivity  colleges  within  25  miles 
(selectivity  equal  to  or  greater  than  1175)  (1-9)/ 

9.  Distance  to  nearest  private  black  college  (1-999  miles) . 

10.  Distance  to  nearest  low  selectivity  Catholic  college 
(selectivity  less  than  1050)   (1-999  miles) . 

11.  Distance  to  nearest  higu  selectivity  Catholic  college 
(selectivity  equall  to  or  greater  than  1050)   (1-999  miles). 

12.  Number  of  low  selectivity  Protestant  colleges  within  25  niles 
(selectivity  less  than  1050)   (1-9;  recede  10  more  to  9) . 

13.  Number  of  high  selectivity  Protestant  colleges  within  25 
miles  (selectivity  equal  to  or  greater  than  1050)   (1^9) . 


\ 

\ 

\ 
\ 
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Nof  60 


E«ch  of  tha  variablM  in  ooluans  712  to  779  is  BMsurad  at  tha  atata  laval 
(l.a.  tha  atudant'a  hoM  atata) .    For  axaapla,  Parcant  unawgloyad  (oola.  712-715) 
givaa  tha  unaaployMnt  rata  for  tha  atudant*a  hoaa  stata.    All  aaaauraa  ara 
for  flacal  yaar  1973-1974. 


Sources  of  tha  met.^uraat 

1.  Buraau  of  Poataacondary  Education,  Factbook:  Suamary  of  Program 
Information  through  Fiacal  Yaar  1974. 

2.  National  Aaaocaition  of  Stata  Sttidant  Aid  Programa,  Annual  Raport, 
1973  through  1974. 

3.  U.S.  Dapartmant  of  Cooaaerca,  Statiatical  Abatract  of  tha  U.S.,  1375. 

4.  U.S.  Manpower  Adtainiatration,  Manpowar  Raport  of  tha  Praaidant 
Including  Raporta  of  tha  U.S.  Dapartmant  of  Labor  and  tha  U.S. 
Department  of  Haalth,  Education  and  Walfara,  1974. 
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Appendix  D 

8ZSFAP  study  A 
DocuMntatlon 
12th  Grad«  Frtshacn 

Longitudinal  Fil« 


3U0 


Introduction 


This  longitudin*!  filo  was  <l«v«lop«d  as  part  o£  a  Mjor  national 
study  of  tha  i«pac^  of  financial  aid  prograu  conduetad  by  tha  Highar 
Education  Rasaarch  Instituta  undar  contract  with  tha  U.S.  Offica  of 
Bducation,  Offica  of  Planning,  Budgating,  and  Evaluation.    «ja  longitudinal 
data  covar  two  points  in  tiM<    tha  aiddla  of  tha  sanior  yaar  in 
sacondary  school  (acadanic  yaar  1974-1975)  and  tha  baginning  of  tha 
initial  postsacondary  yaar  (Fall,  1975).    TValfth  grada  data  wara  6btoinad 
fro«  two  sourcas:    tha  Adaissions  Tasting  Program  (ATP)  of  tha  Opllaga  Bntranca 
Exaaination  Board,  conduetad  by  tha  Educational  Taating  Prograa  (ACT). 

I 

Both  tha  ATP  and  ACT  aaaaaaaanta  involva  a  collaga  adaiaaiona  taat  and  a 
a    paraonal  data  quaationnaira.    Studant  data  at  thf  tiaa  of  antry  into 
poataacondary  aducation  (Pall,  1975)  wara  obtainad  froa  tha  Cooparatlva 
InaUtutional  Raaaareh  Prograa  (CIRP)  conduetad  by  tha  Laboratory  for 
Raaaarch  in  Righar  Education  at  tha  Univarsity  of  California,  Loa  Angalaa 
undar  support  froa  tha  Aaarican  Council  on  Education. 

Tha  data  fila  ia  arrangad  in  four  partat    (1)  CIRP  ant«ring  fraalaMn 
data  ara  in  coluwta  1-66!S|  (2)  twalfth  grada  data  frca  tha  ATP  or  ACT  ara 
in  cdluans  666-1173;  (3)  population  waighta  ara  in  coluana  1174-1188 1  and 
(4)  data  daacribing  tha  highar  aducation  anvironaant  of  tha  studanta  hoaa 
sip  coda  ara  containad  in  coluana  1189-1217.    Tha  langth  of  tha  fila  haa  baan 
.  incraaaad  substantially  by  including  in  aach  studant 'a  racord  62  colwna  of 
daacriptiva  data  for  aach  of  tan  collagaa  (aix  froa  tha  12th  grada  and  four 
froa  tha  CIRP).    Tha  four  collagaa  froa  tha  CIRP  includa  tha  atudant'a  actual 
colloga  of  antry  a^d  up  to  thraa  of  tha  atudant'a  naxt-aoat-prafarrad  collagaa i 
tha  12th  grada  collagaa  includa  up  to  aix  of  tha  atudant'a  prafarrad  coll'bgaa 
(tha  onaa  to  which  taat  asoraa  wara  to  ba  sant)  froa  aithar  tha  ATP  or  ACT 
aasaasaanta . 

Twalfth  grada  data  froa  tha  ATP  and^ACT,  including  adaU^ns  taat  acoras 
as  well  »s  background  iteaa  frba  tha  quastionnairaa,  liava  baan  convartad 
to  ^  cQonon  seals.    Da tails  of  thesa  convarsion  procadures  ara  containad 
in  a  sarias  of  notas  at  tha  end  of  tha  docuaantation  (pp.  48-88)'. 

Tha  file  contains  a  number  of  blank  fields  which  should  be  ignorad. 
Th'ky  have  been  retained  in  ordrr  to  maintain  comparability  of  data  fields 
acrosi  different  versions  of  this  file  as  it  was  developed. 
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Overall  design  of  th«  fll«  ««•  und«r  thm  dirttotlon  of  Al«xanl«r  W. 
A«tln.    Jams  w.  Nsnaon  was  r«tpontlbl«  for  ooordlnating  th«  aajor  t«ohnicAl 
aapact*  of  flla  dmiopMnt.    C.t.  Christian  oarriad  raaponaibility  for 
convarting  ACT  and  A»  data  to  a  ooaMn  for«.    Garald  T.  Richardson  and  ' 
Paul  E.  HMond  did  aost  of  tha  systsM  iasign  and  prograwRlng . 
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tMI  ZAtOOT  tnOET 


feaahaan  f ila 
laga  1  of  24 
CZlf  Data 


12th 


fOBXTZON 


1 
2 
3 

i 

6 

7 
• 
9 

10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
IS 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 


Bagin  197  S  CZBP  Frashaan  Survay  Data 


iNotat    Bmm  attachad  CZRP  ■ 

.  quaationnaira  (pp  47a-47d) 
for  axaet  working  of  itans 
 and  aiatinq  data  codaa 


7 


BXAMK 


24 

27 


Sax  (l^iala,  2»fMula) 


Vataran-  Statoa    (l«no,  2»yaa) 


If 


Ago    (MS  or  laaa,  2»17,  3-18,  4-19,  5-20, 
»-2S-29,  10-30  or  old^r) 


6-21,  7-22,  8-23-25 


Yt.  ^aduatad  frcai  high  achool  Saa  paga  25  (6  catagoriag) 
High  achool  proqraa  (l-oollaga  prap,  2-othar) 


High  school  qradaa    (8-A,  k*,  7-A-,  6HI»,  5-B,  4Hi->  3-C» 


29 

30^  

31  MathaMtieal  akalla 

32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 


2-C>  1-D) 


Foraign  languagaa 
Scianca  ■ 

History,  social  aeiancas 
VocaUonal  skills 
Husic  and  artistic  akills 
Study  habits 


Eaw  wall  did  your  high  school  prapara 

you  in  aach  of  thasa  ^aas? 

(3-vazy  wall,  2«f airly  wall,  l-poo^y) 


39  sutus    (2-full-tiaa,  l-part-tiaa) 


40 
41 
42 
43 
44 


45 
46 
47 
46 

49 


Prsvlous  crsdit  coursas  at  this  institution  (2»ya8, 
No 

Y€s,  at  junior  collaga  or  conmunity  collsga 

Y«s>  at  four-ysar  collaga  or  uni varsity 

Yes^  at  othar  poatsacondary  school  

No 


l«no) 


Prior  attendance  for  credit 
See  page  25 

(2»cbecked,  1-not  checked) 


50 


Yes,  at  junior  college  or  comnunity  college 
Yes,  at  four-year  college  or  university  . 

_y<j_> , ,  at  other  postsecondary  school  [   _  ...  

Milas,  coIle<ye  to  home  (1"5  or  less;  2-6-10,  3»ll-50,  4»5l-100,  5"101-500,  6-500  up 
Financial  need 


Prior  attendance  not  for 
credit    See  page  25 
(2"checked,  1-not  checked) 


t 


:«i«h«r  EduoAtioB  KAMurch  Zaatituta 
934  W«stmd  Blvd.,  8ait«  890 
Los  AngslM,  California  90024 


9hn  lAYOOfr  inxT 

BBU-snrAP         12th  grado 
fTMlvan  f  11a 
Pago  af  of  24 
am  Data 


fOtZTXOM 


51  Acaaattio  talanr ' 

52  Athlatlo  talant 

^1  Othar  apaclal  talyita 


g  oLcoUaga_j3»flr«t  choiea,  2«iacond  choi« 

55  Niah...  ^#  othar  collaoaa  apoliad  ^  (lnona, 


Raaaona  for  raoaiving  financial  aid 
(3wjor  raaaon,  2-iaik>r  raaMn, 
l»^>ot  a  raaaon)  


l«laaa  than a^eohd) 


tivabmv  of  accaptahcaa  (i»nona.  2»1,  3«2.  4^3,  5»4,  6»5. 


or 


57  Moat  prafarrad  eollaga 
5t  Saeond  poat  prafarrad  eollaga 
59  Third  Moat  praf^yrad  oolla^ 
•w  Parantal,  or  faadly  aid,  or  gifta" 

61  Baaio  aducational  opportunity  grant 

62  Supplaaantal  aducational  opportunity  grant 

63  Oolliiga  work-atudy  grant 

64  stata  ncholarahip  or  grant 

65  LOC41  or  provata  acholarahip  or  grant 

66  Fad.  guarantaad  atudant  loan 
67 national  diract  atudant  loan 

68  othar  loan 

69  ruU-tiM  mk 

171  Savinga 

1 72  spouaa 

1 73  Your  G.I.  banafita 
,74  Your  paranta*  C.I.  banafita 
75  Sociar  a^nirity  dapandanfa  banafita 

othar  .  .  -  

77  Total  inoot  indaeand^nt  of  vour  oaranta       (8  eatanorla, 
7»  PinaneiaUy  indapwidant  of  parants  thia  yaar 
79FinincUU"   - 


or 


Sra] 


Accaptad  for  admiaaioa  to  thaaa  oollagas. 
(2^a,  l«no) 


l"nona 
2*$l-499 
3-9500-999 
4«$1000-1999 
^  \5-$2000-4000 
6«Ovar  $4000 


•a  Itook  A.C.T. 
83  TX>ok  P.3.A.T. 

Ralativaa  wantad  aa  to  coom 

85  wantad  to  liva  away  from  hoaa  • 

86  Taachar  advlaad  aa 

97  Coll«ga  haa  good  acadaadc  reputation 

88  Of farad  financial  asalatanca 

89  Somaona  who  had  baan  hare  bafora  adviaad  ma 

90  Special  education  prograraa  offered 

91  This  college  haa  low  tuition 

92  My  guidance  counselor  advised  ine' 

93  I  wanted  to  liva  at  home 

94  I  could  not  get  a  job 

95  a  friend  suggested  attending 

96  a  coll«g«  representative  recr)aited  me 
ZLlL-yj  11  help  me  get  a  better  -job  ^ 


Taata  taken 
(2«y«a,  l«no,  3xdon't  r 


) 


>aaona  for  attandiag  thia  coll^i^^ 
3-vary  ia[portant  ~ 
2«saaMwhat  iaportant 
l«not  iaportant 


98  Highest  degree  planned,  any  time 
.,?"^9^'*»t  degree  planned,  this  college 
100 Where  plan  to  live  (6  categories) 


See 


(9  categories)  Sew  page  25 
page  25 


3C. 


■ifhtf  iducAtio.!  BMMceh  lh«titttt«  ^5_555?!^™\*  ^ 
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CMAJUCTSR 


101  Wh#r«  pr«te  to  liv  W  <»t«Qrit«l    S«»  Pac^  25 

102  tftiiWC*ttC*»Utt 


103  ,  

104  JUBAriemn  Xndiaa  kmcm 

105  O«i«otal  C2-y««r  1-no) 

106  M«dLcan^^AmairieWtbieaBO 

107  Puttrto-Ricaa*4ka*ric«a  ^ 

108  Oth«K 


109   concTn  •bout  f  Initciaq  education  (l«non«.  2««co«,  3in>jor  conc»m> 
IIP    Political  Vi^w  (S»fT  Uft.  4«libT*l.  3«aiddl«.  2«con««rvativ,  l»f«^  '^f 


111   B«at  Mtisattt  of  paraata*  iBeoBa  last  year  (14  catagorlas)  saa  p«.g«  2!^ 

113    rathar'a  .aducatlon  (8  catagorias)     Sa.  p«sa  25 

1*4   Mothar'a  aducatloa 


115 
116 

Yoiir  probabia  £utiv»  ocqwiafton 

(62  ca^agoriaa) 
Sea  pp  25-26 

U7 
118 

Your  fathar*«  ci 

• 

irzant  oco^gatioa 

• 

•      *  • 

119 

Your  BOthas*a  cx 

aaraat  occupation 

• 

120 

• 

121 

Your  curraat  ra] 

LlgioMm  praCaraaea 

122 

V 

123 
124 

Your  fathar*a  ct 

xrrant  jraligious  praffarance 

.(17  catagociaa) 

.  Sea  pp  -25-26 

125   Your  Bothar's.cozxant  raligioua  prafaranca 

•  •       •  * 

126 


127  Fad-  ^v»t-  not  doing  anou^.  to  control  pollution 

128  Fad.. gov't-  not  doing  anotttfh  to  protact  conaunar  ,    "  , 

129  Mora  atata  and  fadaral.  iwiay  for  privata  collaga#  and  untvaraitia* 

130  Fad.  gov't:  ahould^balp  abrfMits  w/granta,. not  loans 

131  Too  iaueh  concarn  £or  cHirfnil  *a  rights 

132  Pabpla  ahfluld  «it  obey  law  that  vloUta  parsonal  valuaa 

133  As  long  an  th^y  wh  haxd,  pappla  ahoulA  ba  paid  aquaUy 

134  Hctivitiaa  of  sarsiad  wan  ara  bast  conflnsd  to  tha  hoaa 

135  Coupla  ahoolA  liva  togathar  bafoea  aarriag  '  ' 

136  Parants  ahoold  ba  dlsoooragad  f ron  having  larga  faniUas 

137  Sax  Is^OJC  ia  two  pappl«  othar  .    4-agraa  •  strongly 
133  wooan  should  racaiva  aa&a  opportunitias  and  salary   •        3-agraa  acaswhat 
139  VTaalthy  paopla  should  pay  mm  taxas  2-disasraa  somawhat 
KO  llarijuana  should  ba  lagalizad'  1-disagra*  strongly 

141  Large  political  coatrlbutioas  shoxild  be  outlawed 

142  An  individual  can  do  little  to  change  society 

143  Young  people  these  days  are  nore  idealistic 

144  Young  people  understand  nore  about  sex  j 
14  5  College  officials  can  regulate  student  b-Snvior  off  ccu-r.?us 
146  Faculty  promotions  should  depend  partly  or.  student  evaluations 
1<7  College  grades- should  be  abolished 

145  Colleges  would  be  ipproved  is  organized  sports  were  ds-e^phasxzed 

149  Student  i-ablications  should  be  cleared  by  college  officxals 

150  College  officials  can         pi^^cnns  w/c>:trcr.i;  vicvs  £ro3  soeakxng  
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POSITION 


151  Giv«  studaata  f ran  disadnubag^d  backgrounds  prafacrcd  trcatsiant 

153  Adopt  6pmn  ai^ni1it»inn«     ^  Sana  as 

153  Kaap  stajidasds  ^0  anrwi  with  opmn  adadasioaa  (127-150) 

154  r«d,  gov't-  should  do  son  to  dUcourago  onargy  coasuaptloa 

155  studonts  ean  daponstr»t«  to  k— o  spaaicars  off  canbus 


Ondargraduata  sajor  .         (77  catagorlaa)     Saa  pp  27-23 


158  BacaBiiog  aeeoapUahad  ia  pasfomiag  arts 

159  BaoooiAg  authosi^  in       f  i«ld 

160  ObtaialDg  racognitiaB-fzon  coXlaaguaa  for  contributions 

161  Ixiflu«aciA<|  th»  political,  struetnra. 

162  InfluanciAg  social  valuoa 

163  saiaing  a  faaily 

164  Baring  adaia^stsntivo  ro^ooaibiUty  for  work  of  othars 

165  Baing  wU-ofg .  fi natirl all y     '  d-v«ry  assantial. 

166  Ealping:  othars  lAio  ara  ia  difficulty  3«vary  iaportant 

167  (taking  a  thaerofcieal  contribution  to  acianca  2»somawhat  iaportanib. 

168  Writing  origiaal'worka  X-nofe  iaportant* 

169  Craating  artistic  vosk  . 

170  Baing' auccoasCul  ' in  a  tanainaaa  of  sy  own 

171  Bacfflilag  Involvad  in  prograras  to  daan  up  tha  anvironaent. 

172  Davolopiag  a  MaaingfuX  philosophy  of  lifa 

173  Partijcljpatlng-  in  a  coBOBiaity  action  progran 

174  Kaapinq  UP  to  data  with  political  affairs  ■_  ^   . 


175  Changa  aajor  jfiald 

178  Changa  'carM 

177  rail  ona  or 

178  Gra^nata  with  honocs  Bast  guaas  as  to  ehancass. 

179  Ba  alaetad  to  a  atjaaant  oCfica    . 

180  Joli»  ia  a  social  fsatMtnity,  aosoBit?,  or  club  4-vary.  good  cbanoc^ 

181  ULw  in  a  eoadricstifmil  dom  3-a<»a.chanca 

182  Id.^  in  a  1  iirts  ^diila  In  collaga  T^exy  iittla  chance 

183  Ba  aiactad  to  an  aeadaadc  honor  sodaty  1-no  chanca 

184  *Mika  at  laast  a^  "B*  avacsga 

185  *  Maad  aactra  tim  to  .oo^plata'  your  dagraa  raquirocants 


188  Naad  .tutoring  in  aooa  oou^sas 

137  uav*  to  vork  at  an  outsida  job  during  collaga 

183  s«ak  vocational  counaaling' 

189  Saak  individual  counaaling  on  parsonal  problecs 

190  G«t  a  bachalof  *s  dagraa 

191  Drop  out  of  this  collaga  temporarily 

192  Drop  out  peraainantly 

193  Transfer  to  another'  college  before  ^raduatiag 

194  Be  satisfied  vith  your  college 

195  Find  a  job  «fter  graduation  in  your  field 

196  Get  naxried  while  in  college 

197  Get  pa-rricd  within  a  vear  after  college 


^99  Pcmission  to  send  college  data  v;ith  I.D.  (;;=v-:^5,  1-r.o) 
193 
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12th  grada 


IV08ITI0N 


201 
202 
203 
204 
205 
206 
207 
208 
209 
210 
211 
,212 
213 
214 


BLANK 


215  Artist/p«rfQnMr 

216  BusinMSBun 

217  Clergynan 

218  Collage  taachar 

219  Doctor  (M.D.,  D.D.S.) 

220  Educator  (aacondazy) 

221  EloMntary  teachar 

222  Enginaar 

223  Famar  or  Forastar 

224  Haalth  profaaaional 

225  Lawyar 

226  Hursa 

227  Rasaarch  Sciantiat 

228  Othar  choica 

229  Ondacidad 


***  BEGIN  GENERATED  CIRP  VXHIABLES*** 


Studant'a  probabla  caraar 
collapaad  (2-yas,  X-no), 


230  Ar.tiat/parfoznaiN 

231  BxiainaaaauLQ 

232  Clargyaan 

233  Collaga  taachar 

234  Doctor  (M.D. ,  D.D.S.) 

235  Educator  (aacondary) 

236  Elamantary  taachar 

237  Enginaar 

238  Farmar  of  Foreatar 

239  Haalth  professional 

240  La%ryer 

741  Military  career 

242  Research  scientist 

243  Skilled  worker 

244  Semiskilled-unskilled  worker 

245  Unemployed 

246  Other 


Father's  currant  occupation 
collapsed    (2»ye8,  l«no) 


( 


247 
248 
249 
250 

£r|c" 


Xr t is t/per former 
Businessman 
clergyman 
College  teacher 


I  KLghwr  Education  llaa«areh  Znatituta 
»34  Nastwood  BM.  •  Suit*  8S6 
»•  Angelas*  California  90024 


TXn  XAVOOt 
MERZ-SXSrjtil^ 

frAahaaa  t^la 
Vaga  6  oiu2A 


12th  9x«do 


CZBF  Data 


IITZON 


251  Doctor  (M,D.,  D.D.3.) 

252  Educator  (sacondary) 

253  Elamaatary  taachar 

254  Enginaar 

255  Farmar  or  For  as  tar 

256  Haalth  profasaional 

257  Lawyar 

258^  Military  caraar  ' 

259  Resaarch  sqiantiat 

260  Skillad  workar 

261  Samiskillad  workar 
26?,  Unanployad 

263  Othar 


Hothar's  occupation 
collapaad    (2>yas,  l"no) 


264  Agricultura 

265  Biological  acianca 

266  Businass 

267  Education 

268  Enginaaring 

269  English 

270  Haalth  profassions 

271  History  and  political  scianca 

272  Hunanitias 

273  Fina  Arts 

274  '  R  thasMtics  and  statistics 

275  Physical  sciancas 

276  Social  sciancas 

277  Othar  fialds  (tachnical) 

278  Othar  fialds  (nontachnical) 

279  Undacidad 


Major  fiald  eollapsad 
(2*yas,  l«np) 


r 


280  Rasponsa  to  pravious  attandanca  (at  any,  othar  Institution)  "^10  (2"yaf/  l»nd) 

281  Rasponsa  to  raca  —  Q.26  (2»iyas»  lno) 


282  Moras  status  (l»first  tins,  full-tina,  2-first  tima,  part  tima^  3"nonprofassional) 

283  Financial  aid  racaivad  this  year,  , actual  grants,  Q.12 
284 
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657   (saa  nota  19)  ' 


658 
659 


.M«an  codad  anrollmant  of  institutions  in  CIRP  racord    (r2.1')     (saa  nota  20) 


660  Mean  tuition  and  faas  of  institutions  in  CISP  racord  divldad  by  100.  (saa  nota  21) 
1661 


l"malay  2»famala 


BEGIl^  ATP  AND  ACT  DATA-12th  GRADE 


662  [  ; — '■  ■  

663  .Mean  distance  frosi  hone  to'  college  of  Institution  In  CIRP  record    (see  note  22) 

664  '      .         ,   ■  . 

665  ■  Tend  cirp  data  I 

I  li^PP  Sex 

1&68 
669 
C70 
671 
672 
673 
674 


BLANK 


675    Educational  level  at  time  121jh  grade  test  taken 
l"jr.«  2-ar.,  3-col.  St.,  4«other    (see  note  24) 


«7r 

677 


Hone  stiite  code    (see  page  38) 


679 
680 
681 
682 

m" 


BLANK 


/ 


Number  of  college  choices  in  12th  grade  record;  coded  0>6  (see  note  26)  zero 

_  .  .  is  a  validnumber-no  missing  data 

 a_  


685 
686 
687 
688 

690 
691 

692 


BLANK 


BEGIN  COLLEGE  CHOICfi^TO  ~~ 

« 

College  Choice  #1,  Institutional  data 
(note  26A) 


BLANK 


694 


;tate 


58  categories 


see  page  30 


696_  Region 

697 

698 

ERIC 


9  categories 


see  page  31 


BLANK 


377 


Mi9h«r  Education  R«SM»ch  Inatituts 
924  WattMood  Blvd.,  Suit*  850 
lAS  Angslaa,  California  90024 


BERI-8ISPAP         12th  grad* 
frafhaan  fila 
Paga  15  of  24 

AlP-ACTDdta 


CBMuvcrsn 

F06ZTZ0N 


r 


701 


l«whita;  2-black 


Raca  of  Institution 


■703  Control 
704  Typa 


lyublio  2-privata 


705  \^  Qatagory  Inatitutlon  Coda 

706  <»aa  nota  3  and  paqa  32) 


1-univ}  1-othar  4-yr»  3"Othar  2-yr>  4M-yr.  branch  of 
mltiunivarsity}  5«2-yr  branch  of  multiunivartityj 
6»2"yr  branch  of  wulti-four-yaar  institution 


Tpy  Prastiqa 


1-9  (aaa  nota  4  and 


32) 


708  Salactivity  dividad  by  tan  (Maan  institutional  SAT  V-f-N  or  aqu.ivalant 

709  roundad  to  thraa  digits x    E.G.,  1459«150)     (saa  nota  5) 

2ifl  :  :  


711  SalactiTity  coda  .  ^    '  1-9 

712  Enrollaant    coda  1-9 

713  Parcant  voaan  anrpllad  oo^a  1-9 

714  Parcant  graduata  studanta  ^hxpllad  coda  1-9 

715  Education  and  Gaaaral  ajvandituras  par'stuAant  coda 


(saa  nota  6) 

(saa  nota  7)  saa  oodas, 

(saa  nota  8)'  paga  33 

(saa  nota  9) 

(saa  nota  10) 


716  Library  axpandltoraa  par  studant  coda 

717  Valua  of  asaats  par  stodant  coda  1-9 

718  studant/f acuity  ratio  coda  1-9 


1-9         (saa  nota  11) 
(saa  nota  12) 
(saa  nota  13) 


saa  codaai 
paga  34 


719  Tuition  and  faaa  dividad  by  tan  (roundad  to  thraa  digitsi  a.g.,  $1356-136) 
72D  (saa  nota  14) . 

721  '  . 


1 722  Tuition  and  faaa  coda   1-9  (saa  nota  15  and  paga  35) 

723  Parcant  BAs  in  biological'  aciancas    (agricul,tura  and  bio  sci)    (aaa  nota  16) 

724  * 


725  Parcant  BAa  in  vocational  a;paaa    (architactura*'  cooBunicationa,  haalth  profaaaionai 

726  hoaa  aconoadLca»  library  aciancaa    (aath  and  physical  acianca)     (aaa  nota  16) 


'^27  percaot  BAa,  in  aocial  aciancas  (araa  atudiaa,  psychology,  social  acianca,  law) 
728  ■    '      "      ■     .  (saa  nota  16) 


729  Pcrcant  BAa  in  phyaical  sciancas    (nptth  and  physical  acianca)        (saa  nota  16) 

730 


731  Parcant  BAa  in  huauuiitiaa    (fina  arts,  foraign  languagaa,  lattars;  thaology) 

732  (aaa  nota  16) 


Tarcant  BAa  in  anginaaring    (coaputar  acianca,  anginaaring) 

734  . 


(aaa  nota  16) 


Pcrcant  BAa  in  buainasa    (buainaaa  only) 

736 


(aaa  nota  16) 


Parcant  BAa  in  aducation    (aducation  only) 


(sea  nota  16) 


738   

^  Highaat  dagrea  dff arad  1-7       (aaa  paqa  35)  ~ 
Aff iliaUon  (««•  nota  17  and  paga  36) 

741 


^  Distance  in  milas  from  homa  to  this  institution 

7^3  .x»zero  or  ona  mile  /* 

"^^^  O-misaing  data  (if  rip  coda  not  valid)       (see  not*'  18) 

745  

746  —  :  ^ 

747  ,  ' 

748 

749 

750 
751 


BLANK 


dbllege  choice  n2,  institutional 
data        (note  26A) 


■-UJt.'  1.-- 


378 


IIi9h«r  Education  RasMroh  Xii^stituttt 
24  w«ttvood  Blvd.,  Suit*  asb 
a  An9«l«9#  California  90024 


VIPB  lAYOOT  SUIT 

fr«shB*n  f il« 
Paga  16  of  24 
ATP-ACT  data 


12  th  'grada 


CTER 
ITION 


752 

754 

755 


BLANK 


756 
757 


Stata 


58  catagoriaa 


aaa  paga  30 


758  t  Region 


9  cataqoriaa 


aaa  paga  31 


759 
760 
761 
762 
763 


BXAMK 


l»whita?  2*biac)c 


764  Baca  of  Institution 


i. 


765  Control 


1-public;  2»privata 


766  Typa 


767  . 17  Catagory  Institution  Coda 
(saa  jtota  3  and  paga  32) 


l"nuivf  l"Othar  4-yri  3«othar  2-yri  4-4-yr.  branch  oC 
■ultiuntvarsityi  5»2-yr  branch  of  amltiunl^rsity; 
6"2-'yr  branch  of  wulti-four-yaar  institution 


769  Prastiga 


lr-9  (aaa  nota  4  and  paga  32) 


770 
771 
022. 


Salactivi^  dividad  by  tan  (Maan  institutional  SAT  V-i-M  or  aguivalaot 

roundad  to  thraa  digitss    E.G.,  1459«1S0)     (saa  nota  5) 


773 
774 
775 
776 
777 
778 
779 
780 


SalactiTity  coda  1-9 
Enrollmant  coda  1-9 
Parcant  woMn  anrollad  ooda  1-9 
Parcaat  graduata  studants  anrollad  coda 


^(aaa  nota  6)  ' 
>(8aa  nota  7) 

(aaa  nota  8)' 

1-9   ,     (saa  nota 


Education  and  Ganaral  ^aiq^andituraa  par  studant  coda       (saa  nota 
Library  avpandituraa  par  atodant  coda                1-9        (saa  nota 
Valua  of  asaats  par  atodant  coda     1-9              (saa  nota  12) 
Studant/faculty  ratio  coda   1-9  ,  (aaa  nota  13) 


•  «    ■  ■  ■ 

aaa  codas, 
paga  33 

9) 

10)  saa  codas, 

11)  paga  34 


7?r 

782 

783^   

84  Tuition  and  f aaa  coda 


Tuition  and  faaa  dividad. by  tan  (roundad  to  thraa  digits:  a.g.^  $1356«136) 
(aaa  nota  14) 


1-9 


786 


(aaa  nota  15  and  paga  35) 


Parcant  BAs  in  biological' sciancaa    (agricultura  and  bio  sci)     (saa  nota  16) 


757" 
788 


Parcant  BAs  in  vocatiohal  araas  '  (a^chitactura,  coemunications ,  haalth  profassions, 
hoaa  aconoaics,  library  sciancas    (math  and  physical  scianca)     (aaa  nota  16) 


789 percaht  BAs  in  social  sciancas  (araa  atudias,  psychology,  social  scianca,  law) 
790  (saa  nota  16)  


192 


Percent  BAs  in  physical  sciancaa    (math  and  physical  science)        (see  note  16) 


794 


Percent  BAs  in  humanities    (fine  ar ts ,. foreign  languages,  letters,  theology) 

(sea  note  16) 


Percent  BAs  in  engineering    (computer  science,  engineering)        (see  note  16) 


796 

W 
798 
799" 
8pO 


Percent  'bAs  in  business    (business  only) 


(see  note  16) 


Percent  BAs  in  education    (education  only) 


(see  note  16) 


Hi9Httr  Education  RaaMrch  Xnstitut« 
924  Wastwood  Blvd.,  iult«  850 
Lbs  An9ttl«s,  California  90024 


7 


TAPE  XAYdOT  SHEET 
HEW-SBPAP  12th  9rada 

fr«shwin  fila 
Faga  17  oif  24 
AlP-ACT  Datg^-/^ 


CRARACTKR 
POSITION 


801  Hlqhaat  dagraa  offarad  1-7       (»aa  paga  35) 


802 
803 


Affiliation 


(aaa  nota  17  and  paga  36) 


804  Distaoca  in  wUaa  froa  bona  to  thia  inatitution 

805  l"saro  or  ona  aila 

806  O^aaing  data  (if  zip  coda  not  valid) 
807 


(aaa  nota  18) 


1 808 
809 
810 
811 
812 
81} 


BIAMK 


collagf  choica  #3, 
data       (nota  26A) 


inatitutional 


814 
815 
816 
817 


BLANK 


818 
819 


Stata 


58  catagoriaa 


aaa  paga  ^0 


820  Itagion 


9  cataqorias 


aaa  paga  31 


821 
822 
823 
8i24 
825 


BLANK 


826  ■  Raca  of  Institution 
827^ 
[§28 


l«n#hita>  2»black 


Control 


l«public^  2-'Privata 


Typa 


17  catagory  Inatitution  Coda 
(aaa  nota  3  and  paga  32) 


l-univ}  l*^>thar  4-yr»  3«othar  2-yr;  4«4-yr.  branch  of 
■ultiuiiivarsity;  5»2-yr  branch  of  aultiunivaraity; 
6*2-yr  branch  of  multi-four-yaar  inatitution  


1-9  (aaa  nota  4  and  paga  32)  

M2    Salactivity  diridad  by  tan  (Maan  institt^tional  SAT  V-i-M  or  aquivalant 

|933  i  roundad  to  thraa  digitas    E.G.,  1459-150)    (aaa  nota  S) 

Iml  


Salact^Tity  coda  .  1-9  (saa  nota  6) 

EnrollBMmt   coda  1-9  '  («••  no^  7) 

Parcant  wooMn  anrollad  coda  1-9  ,  .  (saa  nota  8) ' 

Parcant  graduata  atudants  anrollad  code  1-9  (sea  note 
Education  and  Ganaral  axpandituraa  par,  student  code       (see  note 

Library  ea^andituras  par  student  coda  1-9         (see  note 

Value  of  assets  par  student  code     1-9  (see  note  12) 

Student/faculty  ratio  coda   1-9   (see  note  13) 


see  codes, 
page  ^3 

9) 

10)  cpdea/ 

11)  ,  page  34 


Tuition  and  fees  divided  by  ten  (rounded  to  three  digits: 
(see  note  14) 


e.g.,  $1356-136) 


Tuition  and  fees  code 


1-9 


(scjte  note  15  and  page  35) 


Percent  BAs  in  biological  sciences    (agricultxire  arid  bio  scl)     (see  note  16) 


Perceht  BAs  in  vocational  areas    (architecture,  communica*tions,  health  professlons7 
howe  economics,  library  sciences    (math  and  physical  science)     (see  note  16) 


mghar  Education  MMareh  Znstitut* 
24  W^stwood  Blvd.y  Suit*  S50 
LM  An9«lM*  California  90024 


WB  XAYOOT 
BERZ-SISrAP 
fraahaaji  fiia 
Paga  18  of  24 
ATP-JkCT  Data 


12th  9fdm 


CUAmCTBR 
XTION 


8SI  Pareant  BAa  in  aociai  acianeaa  (araa  atudiaa,  psychology,  social  acianea,  law)' 

 •  .  (aaa  nota  16)  

853  Parcant  BAa  in  phyaical  acianeaa    taath  and  physical  acianca) 


(saa  nota  16) 


^i''  I  I-   - — " 

8SS  Parcant  BAa  in  huauiitiaa    (fina  arts,  foraign  languagaa,  lattars,  thaology) 

(aaa  nota  16)  <r 


857 
858 


Parcant  BAa  in  anginaaring    (coiqputar  acianca,  anginaaring)        (aaa  nota  16) 


859 
860 


Parcant  BAa  in  buainasa    (buainasa  only) 


(aaa  nota  16) 


861 
862 


Parcant  BAa  in  aducation    (aducation  only) 


(aaa  nota  16) 


863  Hlghaat  dagraa  offarad  1-7       (aaa  paga  35) 


864 
865 
866 
867 
868 
869 


Affiliation 


(aaa  nota  17  and  paga  36) 

...  ^ 


Diatanca  in  milaa  frca  hqsw  to  thia  inatitation 
l«zaro  or  ona  mila 

p-misaing  data  (if  zip  coda  not  valid) 


(aaa  nota  18) 


870 
871 
872 
873 
874 
8/5 
876 
877 
878 
879 


BLANK 


collaga  choica  #4,  inatitutlonal 
data       (nota  26A) 


BLANK 


880 

Stata 

58  catagorioa 

page  30 

881 

882 

Ragion 

9  categories 

nmm  pmcim  31 

883 
884 
885 
886 

888 
889 
890 
891 
892 
893 
l94 
895 
896 
597 
B98 
899 
900 


BLANK 

•  * 

i 

«  * 

Rabe  of  Institution 

l«^hite;  2»black 

Control 

l-public;  2-private 

Type 

l»univi  l*other  4-yrj  3«othc|r  2-yr;  4»4-yr.  branch  of 

17  Category  Institution  Code 
(see  x^ote  3  and  page  32) 

multiuniversity;  5»2-yr  branch  of  multiuniversity; 
6»2-yr  branch  of  multi-four-year  institution 

Prestige 

1-9  (see  note  4  and  page  32) 

Selectivity  divided  by  ten 

rounded  to  three  digits: 

(Mean  institutional  SAT  V-fM  or  equivalent 
E«G.,  1459»150)     (see  note  5) 

/ 

selectivity  coda  1-9 
Enrolliaant  coda  1-9 
Percent  women  enrolled  code  1-9 
Percent  graduate  atudants  enrolled  coda 


(see  note  7)             see  codes, 
(see  note  8)            page  33- 
l-g         (see  note  9)   


Hlghttr  Education  RasMrch  Institute  Wl  lAYOOT  8IIBT 

924  W«stwood  Blvd.,  Suite  850  BEKZ-SXSrjUP  12th  9C«d« 

Lof  An9«lM#  Callfomlft  90024  frMhnan  fll« 

^  Paftt  19  of  24 

ATP'-ACT  Data 


CHARACTER 
POSITION 


901  .Education  and  Ccnaral  aaipAndituras  par  studant  coda       (saa  nota  10) 

902  Xtibrary  axpanditnraa  par  atudant  coda  1-9        (aaa  nota  11) 

903  valua  of  aaaats  par  atudant  coda     l'-9              (aaa  nota  12) 
??tudant/faculty  ratio  coda   1-9  (aaa  nota  13) 


aaa  codaa, 
pa9a  34 


??tudant/faculty  ratio  coda   x-9  (aaa  nota  13?  • 

^5   Tuitipn  and  faaa  dividad.lv  t«in  (roundad  to  thraa  digitat    e.g.,  $1356>136) 

906  (mmm  nota  14) 

907  .         .  N 


Tuition  and  faaa  codi 


1-9 


(aaa  nota  15  and  paga  35) 


955  Parcant  BAa  in  biological'  sciancaa  (agricultura  aAd  bio,  sci)  (aaa  jaotm  16) 
910 


9n  Psrcaht  BAa  in  vocational  ax  aaa  !  (architactura,  coonunications,  health,  profassiona, 
912  himm  aconoadca,  library  aciancaa    (wath  and  phyaical  acianca)     (aaa  nota  16) 


9T3  Parcant  BAa  in  social  aeianeaa  (area  atudiaa,  paychology,  aocial  acianca,  law) 
914  (saa  nota  16) 


9X5    percent  BAa  in  ph^ical  8cia.;.:a8    (math  and  physical  science) 

916  . 


(sea  nota  16) 


Parcent  BAs  in  huaanities    (fine  arts,  foreign  languages,  letters,  theology) 
918  (saa  nota  16) 


Parcant  BAs  in  anginaaring    (coaiputar  aeianee,  engineering)       (see  nota  16) 


TO" 

920  

Parcant  BAs  in  bosinass    (busineaa  only) 

922 
924 


(see  note  16) 


Percent  BAs  in  education    (education  only) 


(aee  note  16) 


m    Hi<yhast  degree  offered  1-7       (sea  paga  35) 

AffUiation  '-  (sea  note  17 

927 


Slid  page  36) 


to  this  institution 


929 
930 
931 


Distaxweln  nilaa  fron 
l*"saro  or  one  mile 

O-miasing  data  (if  zip  coda  not  valid)      (see  note  18) 


933 
934 

935 
936 
937 


BLANK 


college  choice  l5  ,  institutional 
data       (note  26A) 


TO" 
939 
940 
941 


B;LAinc 


942 
943 
944 

945 
946 
947 
948 
949 
950" 


ERIC 


State 


58  categories 


see  page  30 


Region 


9  categories 


see  page  31 


BIANK 


Race  of  Institution 


l«white;  2==black 


38,2 


HighftT  Education  R*«Murch  Znatltuttt 
924  W«stwood  Blvd.,  Sulta  8S0 
loa  Angttlaftf  CaliComla  90024 


tAPE  lAYOUT  SRIBT 
KEftZ-SISPAP         12th  gxMdm 
fo«htfan  fll* 

Pa^  20  of  24 
ATP-ACT  Data 


CHARACTER 
POSITION 


95^  Control 


95j  Typ» 


956 
957 


959 
960 
961 
96? 
963 
964 
965 
966 


967 
968 
969 


1-public?  2--prlvaf 


953  17  Catagory  ^Institution  Coda 

954  (saa  nota  3  and  paga  32) 


955  Pr^atiga 


l«univ;  l*othar  4-yr>  3"othar  2-yr;  4-4-y?'.  branch  o: 
aultiuiiivarsityi  5-2-yr  branch  of  BultiunivarsitVi 
6»2-yr  branch  of  multi-four-yaar  institution 


1-9  (aaa  nota  4  and  paga  32) 


Salectivity  dlvidad  by  tan  (Maan  institutional  SAT  V-i-H  or  equiv,alant 

roundad  to  thraa  digits:    E.G.,  1459-150)     (saa  note  ^ 


Salactivity.  coda                             1-9  (saa  nota  6)                        /    '*  " 

EnrollMnt    coda                              1-9  '  (saa  nota. 7)            saa  00(3**,, 

Parcant  woman  anrollad  coda             1-9  (afaa  nota  8)'          paga  33 

Percant  graduata  atudants  anrollad  coda  1-9        (saa  nota  9)  ./ 

Education  «nd  Qanaral  aj^andituras  par  studant  coda       (saa  nota  10)  aaa  -^odas, 

Libi^azy  axpandituraa  par  studant  coda  1-9        (saa  nota  11)        pag«  34 

Valua  of  assatfl  par  atodant  coda.    1-9  .(aaa  nota  12) 

Studant/f acttlty  ratio  coda  1-9  (saa  nota  13) 


Tuition  and  faas  dividad.by  tan  (roundad  to  thraa ^ digits : .  a.g'.,  $1356-136) 
(saa  nota  14)  '  ' 


970    Tuition  and  faas  ^oda 


975 
976 


977 
978 


[979 
980 


981 
982 


1-9 


(saa  nota  15  and  paga  35^ 


Parcant  BA#  in  biological' sciancas    (agricultuora  and  bio  sci)     (saa  nota  16) 

Parcant  BAa  in  vocational  araas  '  (architactura,  conuaunications,  haalth.  profassiohs, 

hcna  aconoaics,  libraryj  aciancas    (aath  and  physical  .scianca)     Ihttm  nota  16) 
Percant  BAs  in  aoclal  sciancaa  Caraa  atudiaa»  psychology,  social  acianca,  law) 

(aaa  note  16) 


Percant  BAa  in  physical,  sciancas    (oath  and  physical  scianca)        (saa^nota  16) 


Percant  BAs  in  hwanitias    (fine  arts,  foreign  languages,  letters,  theology) 

•     .  .    (sea  note  16)   •   

Percant  BAa  in  engineering    (computer  8ci«^n<:a,  enginfering)       (see  note  16) 


Percf  9t^  BAs  in  buainesa    (business  only) 
Percent  BAs  Ifn  education    (education  only) 


983 
984 


985 
986 

55r 


95r 

989 


(aae  nota  16). 


(see  note  16) 


Highest  degyee  offered  1-7       (see  page  35) 


i 


99^r 

991 
992 
993 
95^ 
99,5 
996 
997 
998 

999 

L,  


Affiliation 


(see  note  17  axMl  page  36) 


Distance  in  miles  from  home  to  this  institution 
l=2ero  or  one  mile 

0=missing  data  (if  zip  code  not  valid)       (see  note  18) 


BLANK 


^     college  choice  #  6,  institutional 
data  ,     (note  26A) 


ERIC 


383 


Higher  Education  Hasaarch  Institut« 
24  WAStwood  Blvd.,  Suit*  850 
Loa  Anq«l««,  Califomi*  90024 


V 


TAPE,  LAYOUT  SHEET 
KERIrSISFAP  12  th  grad* 

frashnan  file 
Paga  21  of  24 

AlV-ACT  Data    •  \  "  . 


CTER 
ITION 


1*000 
1001^ 
1002 
1003 


1 


BLAKK 


State 


1004 
1005 

1006  Region 

1007 

1008 

1009 

1010 

ioii 


58  categories 


see  page  30 


9  categories 


see  page  31. 


BLANK 


1012  Race  of  Institution 
Contiol  ' 


l*white;  2»black 


 l^public;  2-private  -   

l=univj  l-other  4-yr;  3»other  2-yr;  4»4-yr.  branch  of 
multiunivnrsity;  5»2-yr  branch  of  multiuniversity? 
6»2-yr  branch  of  mvlti-four-year  institution 


1016 


Tffi?  ^  :   

17  Category  Institution  Coda 

(see  note  3  and  page  32)  


1017  Prestige 


  1-9  (see  note  4  and  page  32)  

Selectivity  divided  by  ten  (Mean  institutional  SAT,  V+M  or  equivailent 

rounded  to  thrae  digits:    E-.G.,  1459-150)     (see  note  5)  . 


1018 
1019 


1021 

i022 

1023 

1024 

1Q2S 

1026 

1027 

10213 

T529" 

1030 

1031 

ToJT 

icrr 

1034 

Io55" 

1036 

153T 

1038 

1019 

1040 

IWl 

1042 

TD43 

1044 

IM< 

1046 


Selectivity  coda  1-9 
EnrollBant    coda  1-9 
Percent  voni«n  •nrpllttd  cod* 
Percent  gradxiate  students  enrolled  code 


(see  note  6) 

(see  note  7)  *  sec  codes ^ 

(see  note  page  33 

'  1-9         (see  note  9) 
Education  and  General  expenditures  per  student  code       (see  note  10) 
Library  expenditures  per  student  code  1^9         (see  note  11) 

Value  /of  assets  per  sttident  code  -  1-9  (see  no/:e  12) 

Student/faculty  ratio  code,        ^    1-9  (see  note  13)  

Tuition  und  fees  divi/ded.l^  tei^  (founded  to  tluee  digits:  ,  e.g.^  $1356-136) 
(see  note  14) 


see  codes, 
page  34  . 


Tuition  and  fees  code    1-9  (see  note  15  and  page  35)  /  / 

Percent  BAs  in  l^ji^ological*  sciences    (agriculture  axid  bio  sci)     (see  note  16) 

Percent  BAs  in  vocational  areas  '(architecture;  cccuaunicatlons,  health  professions « 

home  economics,  library  sciences    (math  and  physical  science)     (see  note  16)  

Percent  BAs  in  social  sciences  (area  Studies,  psychology,  social  s,cience,  law) 


Percent 

BAs 

in  physical  sciences    (math  and  physical  scienge)        (see  note  16)      '  ' 

Percent 

BAs 

in  humanities 

(fine  arts,  foreign  languages,  letters,  theology) 

(see  note  16) 

Percent 

BAs 

in  'engln€eri.ng 

(co/npu€fer  science,  engineering)        (see  note  16) 

Percent  BAs  itx  business     (business  only) 


(see  note  16) 


Hl^hor  Education  Research  Institute    .  '  TAPE.IAYOOT 

924  Westwood  Blvd.;  Suite  850  -        ^  HERI-SISFAP  12th  grade 

Loa  Anqeles,  California  90024  freshman  file 

Page  22    of  24 

CHARACTER 

POSITION  •         ^  .  '  ATP-ACT  Data  ^ 


1C47    Percent  BAa  in  education  (education  only)   (see  note  16) 
1048  ^  ,  ^  A  / 

10i2.  Highest  degree  offered(3ee  page  35)    .  •  ~^ 


1030    Affiliation      (see  note  17  and  E^age*  36) 

1051  •  . 


1052  Distance  in  miles  fron  hoae  to  this  institution 

1053  i-zero  •  , 

1054.  0=inis»ing  data     (if  zip  code  not  valid)        (see  note  18)  / 

105^  •  '    i  END  DATA      COLLEGE  CHOICE  »6  | 


1056  Mean  college  choice^  selectivity         (see  note  27) 

1057  ' 


r 


1033  Mean  college  choice  size  '  '  '  ■  \  (see  note  28) 
10i9  ■  -  .  • 


1060    Mean  college  choi^ce  tuition  and  feus      tsee  note  29) 

1051-  .   .   ••   . 

1032  Mean  college  choic/  distance  frcni  home  to  college    (see  note  30) 

1033  ■■  ^. 

106«S  '  ■  /  ■    .   •   

1035  "  ■     .  •  >  I    END  OF  COLLEGE  CHOICE  DATAI 


1066  BLANK 
10o7 


^^^^    RfANK  :  J  .  :  :   ,  •    •    "  " 

1069    Coccron  verbal  .aptitude  score  dv^idsd  by,  ten  .  ^        KG  MISSING  DATA  (see  note  32) 


1070 


1071  Cozdbon  mathematical  aptitude  score  divided  by  ten        NO  MISSING  DATA  (see  note  33 

1072  -     .  -       .  -  ■  ' 


1073  hiqiy  School  CPA  1«0. 5-0.9,  2-1.0-1.4,  3»1. 5-1.9,  4=2.0-2.4,  .5-2.5-2.9^ 
 6^3.0-3.4',      7"3. 5-4.0  '  (see  note  34)  . 


107^4    Income    1»$3,000,    2»$3-$^,999,      3-$6-7,499,      4»$7,500-,999,  5-$<)-$ii,993 

6«$12-$l-4,999,      7-$15-$19,999,      8»$20,000  •»     t    (see  note  35)  A 

I       I  ■      '  -—  :  _■    .  : — ~ — :  : —      »        -  .   _ 


lOp    Race       l>vhite4  2-black,  3»Aa»erican  Indian,  4»0riental,  5»Mexican  American, 

^    6-Puerto>  Rican  American,  7«  ot^yar  (seg  note  36)  * 

1076    EnqljaK  spoken  ,aehon^7    »     l«no  2»yes  (see  note  37) 


1077    Hunbar  of  dependents  l"none,  2»one,  3" two,  4»three,  ^^^^four,  6=five,  7a3iac»»  tnote  38 


1C73    Anticipated  residence  at  colle^sj    l»parents,  2«resiaence  hall,  3»fratprnitj', 

4"Other  cawpua  housing,  5«off-gan?us  apartment  (see  note  .39) 


1079    High  ychool  type         l»public,  2»private  or  other  (see  note  40)   -  . 

1050  High  school  program  l»college  prep,  2»ba5.  or  voc. ,  S-general  or  other  (note  41) 
1C3L    Hicjh  school  size         l«less  than  100,  2='10Q  py  more     »    (see  no.te  42) 


1082  Athletics 

1081    Ethnic  or  racial  .  Kigh  School  Extracurricular  Activities 

1084  Journalism,  .debate,., drama  ,  '  ^ 

1085  ,  ::u3ic  l=no  .  ~  * 
1085    -VJ-^jrtr.£.>nta'l*  or  pre-profesE  ional  2=yes 

1087     ?.cUc,-ious     *                                                 ■  •  ■  •  ^ 

1C3$     Sorici  clubs  and  comxnunity  organiz^Ltion  (see  note  ^13) 

lOR  -"^               .-ij  g o 7  e  r  runaat  ^   ^  

J  IQmo    £r.:jlis~}7-                 P                    »        ''Years  of  Study  l=nane 

I  1091    ::  ;th                                '    .          '  2=one  year  or  iVss 

I  109^     ifjr-^[:^r,  lar.TjuagG                   '      .(ii'  -  nolo    '  O  '         3^up  to  tv.o  yovivr, 

I  ^^^^0  •      .r.-'   Lclonces                                                -  4=up.to  three  years 

I  ^ili^''-^  r.tuii'--s  ^_  I  '  S^noro  than  three  yr^. 

eric"  '   ~-        '   -  \            "  '     38o  .  . 
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C3IARACTER 
^ITION  , 


TAPE  LAYOUT 
HERI-SinFAP  ] 
freshnan  file 
Page    23  of  24 
ATP-ACT  Data 


12th  grade 


1093    Highest  degree  planned    l*>vocationalV  2»AA,  3«BA,  <»::IA,  5»doctoral  or  prof. 

(see  note  45)'  r. 


10 Do  Educational  and  vocationa 

lO^y  llath 

lODS  Personal  counseling 

1C99  .Pleading  . 

1100  Study  skills  ** 

110I_  Writing  . 

no2 

llCr3 
1104 
1105 

lloa 

1107 
1103 
1109 


6=K>t6fer  or' uotf^cid^d 
ionaJL  plani''^ 


litfed  Help  In 
2=yes 

(see  jnote  46) 


Athletics 
Ethnic  or  racial'/ 
Journalism',  debate,  draioa  • 
Ilusic 

0 

Departnental  or  pre^professional 
Religious 

Social  or  connuhity  service 
Studer,C  qoverrcent 


College  Extracurricular  Activitiee 

l=no 
2=yes 

(see  note  43  ) 


1110 
1111 
1112 


College  ciajor-  field  of  study 


(see  note  47  and  pp-.-  39-41) 


1113 
111-^ 


Collapsed  najor 


Xsee  r.ote  48  ^nd  page  42) 


Plan,  to  Apply  for  Advanced  Placcswinb 


1115  English 

1J.16  Math       '  ' 

1117  Foreign  languagje 

1113  Natural  scfe.ence 


l^no 
2=»yes 


(see  note  49) 


lil9 


1121 
1122 
11123 
4-1124 
1125 
1125 
1127 
1128 
1129 
1130 
1131 
1132 
iUJ 
i'.34 
11^5 
113o 
1 1  37 
1138 
1139 
1140 
1141 
1142 
i  11,43 
1  1144 


ERIC 


Pan!<  in  cl^ss         B^to?  quarter,     2»tniddle.      l^bottom  quarter      (see  note  50) 


BLA»nC 


08u 


Higher  Education  Research  Institute 
924  Weatwood' Blvd. ,  Suite  850 
Los  Angeles,  California  90024 


CHARACTER 
POSITION 


I 


TAPE  LAYOUT 

KERI-SISFAP  12th  grade 

freshman  file  '  ' 

Page   24  of  24 
eiRP  Data 


1145 

1146 

1147 

114.8 

U4«» 

iiSO 

1151 

1152, 

1153 

1154 

1155 

1156 

1157 

1158 

1159 

1160 

1161 

1162 

116J 

1164 


BLANK 


.1 


1165    Enrolled  in  first  choice  college       •   l'»no,         2=yes         (see  note  53) 


 1  ■      •  -  -  -  -  ^  -  ,  ,  -  •  ~  it  —  '  -.www  / 

1166  '  E/xolled  in  one  of  six  12th  grade  choices  l»no,       2=yefl      (see  note  54) 

1167  v^pplied/accepted  status       l=didn't  apply  to  first  12th  arade 'choice 


1168 


l=didn't  apply  to  first  12th  grade 'choice 
*  2«applied  but  not  accepte'd  to  1st  12th  grade  choice 

(see  note  55)   33applied  and  accepted  to  1st  12th 'grade  chdice 

Applied  to  first  12th  ^r»de  choice 


l»nor 


2«ye3 


1169   Accepted  by  first  12th  grade  choice 


(see  note  56) 


l»no, 


2«yes 


(see  note  57) 


1170    Any  of  up  to  four  appri  cat  ions  was  in  six  12th  grade  choices    l»no,  2*yas  {note 


 ^ —  „  w..wxwc»    x-no,  ^*yas  {note  58) 

Any  of  uRjbp  four  acceptances  was  in  six  12th  grade  choices  l^-^no;-  2tyes  (rote  SfiA 
High  Schbol  >SPA  (calculated  percentage,  r«nge«55-95    (see  note  59)  '  " 


1172 
1¥73 


1174 


UTSJ^IGHT  indicator 


BLANK  'I  ***Etro  ATP-ACT  DATA*** 

l»not  to  be  weighted",    2»to  be  weighted      (see  note  61) 


1176 
1177 
1178 
1179 


1180 
1181 


Weight  1  —  Censtis  weig.ht  x  10.0  -  (Estimate  pbpulation  from  census  data;weigl^edi  bJ ' 
F^ll  race,  family  income,  sex,  and  houie  stafe)        (see  note. 63) 


1183 
1184 
1185 


Weight  2  —  Within  institution  correction  x  10.0  for  test  taking  "BISa" 


r3.1 


fAdjusts  witiiin  CIRP  college  for  nont^takers  (ACT  or  SAT)  by  high. 
'school  grade,  sex^  emd  yr.  graduated  front  H.S.)     (see  note  6^)  I 
iSt 


1186 
1187 

1189 
1190 
1J.91_ 
1192 
1193 
1194 


Weight  3  —  CIRP  population  weight  x  10.0.    Product  of  weight"    and  the  CIRP  sample 
weight.  ,,  (Estimates  population  of  entering  college  freshmen  from  HEGIS 
^    .     and 'CIRP  data'  weighted  by  H.S.  grades  alid  institution  type)   (see  note  65{) 


Distance.'to  neaurest  public    two-year  college  1-999 


BEGIN  HOiME  ZIPCODE  DATA  j 


Distance  *to  nearest  public  /our-year  colle^    1-999  ^ 


Ml^<w  tducAtion  lUt— irch  Xiuitituttt 
4^:4  W«itrMuod  ^oulovard,  SuLc*  8 SO 

U-K  A}.. C*LlfomU  90024, 


TAPE  LAYOUT 

HERI-SISFAP  12th  grade- 
Freahaan  file     ^  / 
Pa^e  24A  of  24A 
CIRP  Data" 


di«t4inc«  Co  r\m*rm%t  \o*t  s«l«ctivity  piibt^ic 'university. 
(i^tm%ri.im  ^       V       ..  '     .  1-999 


»•> 
1  I  f 

m    *  ^ 

9 

:  i ! 
;  I 

:  n 


Oiit^n'«  to  /i«4rci^r  high  selectivity  public  university 
i%mLm^  -ivuy  ^  1020  arvd  pre»tlq#  -  5)  or  (presii^e  >  5)  1-999 


OfSt4n<.e  tu  nejre^t  public  bUck  college  1*999 

*  I  

w>!<i»b^f  or^pTiv^  2$  miles  (sel  <So50) 


~nutiktmr  of.  private  iw»<liv*i  selectivity  colleges  within  25  miles  (sel  1050-lT7^)  1-9 
"wmwfc^r  of  prU#te  htah  selectivity  coHege's  within  25  miles  (sel  >  1175)"^' 


Oi%t«oc«  to  rm*rm\%  p'riv4te  black  college 


1-999 


.' 1 1   Diif^nca  to  n««r«Yt  low  sslacttvity  Cathol 


 KI, — T 

ic  col  legeji  (sel  < 


1050) 


1-99; 


.'it     0««ranc«  to  t>—rmM  h\%h  selectivity  Catholic  college  (sel  >  1030) 


1-99* 


f: :        numttrnf  of  low  selectivity  Protestant  colleges  within  25  miltes    (sel-    1050)  "^T^ 
'  ^        w>4i>e»r  of  h^gh  selactivlty  Protes"t<nt  colleges  within  25  miles  (sel-    1050)    .  l-Q 


I 


END  HOME  ZIPCOOE  DATA 


'  J 


NOTfe  A:     FURTHER  DETAIL  ON  CIRP  CODES 

>lumn(^)  y>  ^ 
28  ^     Year  Graduate  from  high  school 


77         Total  incoxje  independent  of  parents 


98         Highest  degree  planned,  ever 
r99         Highest  degree  pljumed,  this 
college 


100  Where  plan  to  live 

101  Where. prefer  to  live 


:( 


111-11-2      Parents*  incoma  last  year 


113 
114. 


Father's  educatijn 
Mother's  education 


115.-116        Student's  probable  occupation 
117-118       Father's  occupation  ■> 
119-120       Mother's  occupation 


1-1975' 
2»1974  , 
^3»1973 

4»1972/earlier 

5=»di)d  not  graduate,  but  piissed  C.E.D. 
6*never  cbopleted  high  school 


l»none 

2-  $ 500 
3«$500-$999 
4=»$1000-$1999 

l-none 

2=3AA  qr  equiv. 

3-  BA 

4-  MA 


5=$2000-$2999, 

6=»$3000-$4999 

7'^5000-$9999 

8»$io,oo6+ 

S^PR.D.  or  Ed.D. 
6«M.D.,  D.O.,  D.D.S. 

D.V.M. 
7=LL.B.  or  J.D.  (law) 
a»B.D.  or  M.  Div. 
'9=»other 


l«with  parents  or  relatives  • 
2»other  private  home,  apt.,  or  room 
3«college  dorm 

4»fraternity  or  -sorority  house'  t 

5»other  campus  student  housing[ 

6«=other  *  '      *,  ' 


1-  less  than  $3000 

2-  $3000-$399^ 

3-  $4000-5999 
4«$6000-7999 
?-$8000-9999 
6»$10, 000-12, 499 
7-$12, 500-14, 999 
8«$15, 000-19, 999 
9«$20, 000-24, 9^9 

10-  $ 2 5, 000-29, 999 

11-  $  30, 1)00-39, 999 
12=$35, 000-^39, 999 
13=$40, 000-49, 999 
14=$50,000  or  more 


J 


1-  grartunar  school  or  less 

2-  some  high  school 
3=high  school  graduate 

.  4=postsecondary  school  other  than  colleg 

5=some  college 

6=college  degree 
.  7i=some  graduate  sctiool 

8=graduate  degree 

l^Accountant  or  auditor 
2^Architec^^  or  urban  planner 
3=^Artist  (painting,  sculpture,  etc.) 


NOTE  A  (continued) 


IT 


occupations  (cont'inuttd) 


\ 


4"Business-Banker  or  financier  , 
S^aBusinass-buyar  or  purchasing  agent 
6«Businesa-nanager  or  Administrator 
7aBusiness*-owner  or  proprietor 
S'^Busineaa-pii^lic  relations/advertising 
'9"Bus  iness^sales  worker  ^ 
10«Carpenter  ^ 
ll»Clergy  or  religious  worker 
12^1erical~secretaryi  steno,  typist, 

l^U.aeper 
13»Clerical-other 

14»Coianercial  >  artist ,  designer ,  decorator 
15»Coinputer  programmer/analyst  • 
16«Construction  craftsman,  n,e.c. 
17«Counselor«-guidance,  family,  school 
IB^Dentist  (includi])g  orthodontist) 
19»Draftsman  _ 
20«Driver-'truck>  taxi,  or  bus 
21»Electrician  ^  «  ^ 

22"'Engineer 

23«Factory  worker,  n.e^c. 
24«Fara  or  ranch  laborer 
25»Fam  or  ranch  owner  or  manager  ) 
^26-Foreman,  n«e.c. 

27»Forester>  conservationist,  fish  or 

wildlife  specialist    ^  '  / 

28»Govemment  official,  administrator^ 
'or  politician 

29-  Hoine  economist  or  dietitian 

30-  Homemaker  (full-time) 
31«Lawyer  or  judge 
32«Librarian  or  archivist 
33>Laborer  (unskilled  or  semiskilled)    .  v 
34«Law  enforcement  officer 
35«Nathematician,  statistician^  actuary 
36«Mechanic,  machinist,  repairman 
37-Military  (career) 
38ANurse  '    .  ^ 

39-  Optometrist  •  ' 

40-  Perf coming  artist,  musician,  entertaini 
41«'Pharmacistf  pharmacologist 
42'"Physician,  surgeon 
43»PluiDber       .  ^ 

44*Psychologist  (clinical,  therapist) 
45»Scientific  researcher 
46=Seiryice  worker-priv.  household  (maid, 

etc.)  ,  . 

47«Service-protective  (not  law  enforcement) 
48«Service-ot'her  t 
49«Skilled  tradesman,  n.e.c, 
50=^Social;  welfare,  recreation  worker 
51=Teac}i^r,  professor ,  administratpr- 
college  or  university 


ERJC  '         \  .  ^ 


NOTE  A/(contlnu«d) 
Column  (si 


27 


Occupationii  (continued 


52=»Teachar  or  administrator^aecondary 
53=><reachar  or  administrator-elemantary 
54»Taacher  or  education  specialist 
other  than  above^ 

.5S«Technician  or  i  echnologist  (health) 
56f Technician  or  technologist » (other) 
57=»Therapist '  (physical, occupational, 

•  speech) 
58«Veterinarian 

59»Writerr  journalist,  interpreter 
60»0ther  occupation,  n.e.c. 
61«Unemployed' 
62aundec  ideji^ 


121^122 
123-i24 
125^126 


Student's  religious  preferenbe 
Father's  religious  preference 
Mother's  religious  prefjsrence 


156^157    Undergraduate  Major 


i-Baptist  .  V' 

^»Congr ega tidnal  ( U .  C .  C . ) 

3=«Eastern  Orthdcioje 
.'43iEpiscopa^  ^  * 

Slavish 

6»Latt^  Day  Saints  (Momon) 

7aLutheran 

8»Methbdipt 

'9«Muslim  ^  ^ 

10"Presby;tarian 
11-Quafc^r  (Society  of  Friends) 
12>Roinan  Catholic 
13>Sevenl:ii  Day  Advent ist 
14>Unit2u:ian-Ujniversalist 
15-Other  Protestant 
16K>ther  Religion 
17»None 

l^Art,  fine  and  applied 

2»English  (language  and  literatxire) 

3«History 

4^oumalism 

5-Language  and  Literattxe  (not  English) 
&"Music 

7=»Philosophy 
6«>Speec|^  and.  Drama 
9^Theology  or  religion 
lOOther  arts  and  humanities 
ll=»Biology  (general) 
12=BiocheiflistxY  or  biophysics 
IS^'Botemy 

14=Maurine  (life)  science 
15=^Microbiology  or  bacteriology 
16=Zoology 

l7=0ther  l?i*blogical  sciences 
18=Accounting 

19=Busiaiess  administration  (general) 
2C^^Finance  ^ 
21=^Marketing 


3ui 


22sMana9effl«nt  | 
23»SecretariaI  studies^  1 
24K)ther  businesfi  *  1 

25«Buslness  education 
26>Eleinent:ary  education 
27«Music  or  art  education 
*28»Physical  education  or  recreation  > 
29"Secondary  education 
3(>-Specia:l  education 
31«Other  education 
32aAeronauticaI  or  astronautical 
33»Civil  engineering 
34*Chemical  engineering  ' 
35»Electircal  or  electrpnic  engineering 
36*Industrial  engineering 
37"Mechanical  engineering 
38^ther  engineering 
39»Astronoii^ 

4P*Atinospheric  science  (loci,  meterology) 
41«Chemistry 
42*Earth  science 

43»Marine  science  (incX.  oceanography) 
44pMathSbatics 
45»Physics 
4&-Stati8tics< 

47«Other  physical  science  ^ 
(^48^Architecture  or  urban  planning  . 
49«Rome  Economics 

50-Health  technology  (medical,  dental, 

labpratory)  * 
51»Libi:ary  or  archival  science 
52«Nur4ing    ,         V  ^ 
53*Phaiiaacy 

54-Therapy  (occupational,  physical, 

speech) 
55K>th^r  professional 
56«Antlirop9logy , 
57«Economics 
58>!Geography 
59«Political  science  (gdv't,  international 

relations) 
60»*sychology 
61="Social,  work 
•62»Sociology 
63*Other  social  science 
$4=»Building  trades 

65=Data  processing/computer  prograxnming 

66=Dra f t ing/des ign 

67=Electronics 

ear^Mechanicis 

69=0ther  technical 

71=Coinmunications  ( radio ^  TV,  ejxcj 


3D2' 


72-C:osipuS*4  aclssjzm 
77-Uad«cldM 


CIRP  Stratification  Cella* 


■'J 


01  « 

02  = 

03  - 

04  « 

05  » 

06  =* 

07  = 
OS 

,  09  » 
lb  =• 

11  « 

12  « 

13  - 

14  = 

15  =» 

16  » 

17  » 

is  » 

>  19  - 

20  » 

21  » 
2  2 

23  - 

24  - 
'   25  « 

26  « 

27  » 

28  » 

29  »» 

29  - 

30  " 

31  - 

32  - 

33  » 

34  - 

35  = 

36  - 


prcfiort.  %ih ite,  pub.  univ«r^  lovr 
predoa.  white,  pub.  .ufiiver,- ia«4  sel 
predaa.  vhita,  pub.  \iniv»r,'  Wgh  sel 
predoa-  white,  Pci.  univer,  lov  eel 
predo3-'white,..pri.*  vniver.  laed.  sel 
predoa.  white,  pfi.  univer.  high  sel 
predoa.  white/  pub.  4/yr,  low  Vtftl 
prcdoEi.  whiter-pub-  ^/yr,  nea  eel 
prc»lora.  white,  p'jb.  4/yr^  high  Kal- 
predota-  white,  pub.  4/yr,  nisk&ing  »&! 
predon.  white,  pri-nonsec,  ^/yr, low 'sel 
predoa   white,,  prl-nonsec,  C/yr,  taed  se 
predoa-  white,  pri-n'on»e<i ,  4/yr,  bigH 
predoa.  white  ^  pri-nort»ec,  A/yr,.  very  * 
pjl^doa.  white,  pri-nonsec,  Vyr^no  sal 
predoa.  vhite,  Roa  Cath  4/yr-  low  sel 
predbo.  white,  Roa  Cath  4/yr-  n#!d  sol 
predoa.  white,  Itoa  Cath  4/yr.  li^jtih  s*l 
predoa.  white,  Roa  Cath  4/yr'  v«ry  lii<|l 
predora.  white,.  Poa  Cath  4/yr  no  sel 
predoa:  white,*  Prot  4/^,  lev  -  .cl     -  •» 
predom.  vihitc,  Prot  4/yr,  med  crl 
prcdbra.  white,  Prot  4/yr,  hi<|h  ntiX 
predoa-  white,  ^Prot-  4/yr,  vex3' high  se 
predoa.  white,  Prot.  4/yr,ini«»in9  eel 
predoa.  white,  pub  2/yr,  enrol  3.0O 
predom.  white,  pub  2/yr,  enrol.  100-24EI 
predora.  white,  pub  2/yr',  enrol.  250-^gi* 
.predom.  white,  pub  2/yr,.  enro)  !i0r>-9» 
predom.  white  i  pub  ■2/yr,  enrb).  1,006 
predon.  white,  pr5.  2/yr,  enrol  100 
predom-  white,  pri  ^/yr,'  enrol  ^00-2i» 
predom.  whi^e,  pri  2/y^,  enrol  2.50-499 
pjredoa.  White,  pri  2/yr,.  enroX  500 
predom.  black,  4/yr,  public  college* 
predoa-  black,  4/yr,  pri/^si  ooll^tges 
predoa.  black,  2/yr,  public  colleg^ 
predoa..  black,  2/yr,  private*  c^lege* 


4  I 


C I R?  .population  we'Jghts     (to  be  used  only  for  all  participants  in  1975  .CTRP? 
uscful  in  this  ficld.but  used  to  conputu  vroight  3  (colunms  118o-llS3) - 


niit 

See  note -65. 
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Tor  dctrails  on  stratifica1:ion  sch-me,  s^e  Astin,  A.VJ.,  King,  V.-R. 

P.ichard jO.n,  G.T-     The  Ar>ttfrican  FrcsbrTiin:  riational  tlortns  for  Tall  1975, 

Loo  Ari'Jcles:  Graduate  School  6f  F^clyco t i on ,  Univ-.'rr.i ty  of  California  ,^^ 
Los  Angeles,  1975- 


KOTE  A  (continued) 


<13 
<80- 
542- 
•604- 
694- 
75S- 
81&- 
830- 
942- 
1004- 


4X9 
431 
543 
605 
595 
757 
S19 
831 
943 
1005 


'  V 


state  in-vhich  institu-ibrt  is  located 


/ 


/ 


1  =  AlatMuaa 
^     2  «  Alaska   "  s 

3  =  Arizona 

4  =  Arkansas 

5  =  California 
6'=  Colorado 

7  =^  Connecticut 

8  =  Delaware 

9  =  District  of  Col. 

10  =  Florida 

11  =»  Gso^glA 

12  s  Hawaii 

13  =• Idaho  , 

14  «=  Illinois' 
,15  sf  Indiana. 
16  =  Iowa 
17.=  Kansas 
18  ICcntucky- 

[ 19'B  louisiana 

20  »  Maine 

21  =  M^^land 

22  »  Massachyxetts 

23  =  liichigan 

24  Hiiuusota 

25  «=  Mississippi 
'26  =  Missouri 

27  =»  Montana.  ^  - 

28  =  Nebraska 

29  =  Nevada 

30  =  New  R^a^shir© 

31  =.  New  Jersey 

32  -  New  Uexico 

33  =»  New  York       '  a 

34  -=  Nor th\  Carolina. 

35  =  North  Dakota 
35  =  Ohio* 

37  =  Oklahoma 

38  Oregon 

39'  =  Pennsylvania/^ 
40  =  Rhode  Island^'  • 
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(continuvd) 


31 


State  in  which  institution  is  located 
(continued) 


41 
<2 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
53 


South  Carolina 

South  DaLkota 

Tennessee    .  - 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

V;ashington 

West  Virginia. 

Wisconsin 

Vyoniing 

US  Servic©  Schonlc, 
Aczrican  Sa.'noa, 
Canal  Zon« 
Guam 

Puerto*  Rico 
Trust  Terr  Pac  Tc 
Virgiii  lalandsv 


Region 


-A- 


1  = 

2  = 

3  - 

4  » 

5  f 

6  =» 

7  » 

8  - 

V 


llsw  England.  (Conn,  IE, /Mass,  NH,  RT.^  VE] 
Mid  East  (Del,.  DC,  HD,  KJ,  ky,  Pa).  ' 
Great  Lakes  (111,  Ind,  Mich,  Oh,  VisY 
Plains  (lo,  Ks,  Minn,  Mo,  Keb,  NO,  SD) 
Southeast  (Ala,  Ark,  Fla,  Ga,  Ky,  J^^ 

Miss,  KC,  SC,  Tenn,  Va,  VJVa) 
Southwest  (A2,  KM,  Ok,  Tx) 
Rocky  Mountains.  (Col,*  Id,  Kont,  UC,  Wjft 
Far  West  (Ak,  Cal,  l\i,  Ncv,  Ore,  Vh) 
Outlying  Areas  (American.  Samoa, 
Canal  Zone,  Guam,  Puerto  Rico,^ 
Trust  Terr  Pac  Is,  Virgin.  Island*)  < 


1:0TB  h  (continu«d) 
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43S 
<97 
555 
621 
lit 
773 
e23 
897 
939 
1021 


c. 


Selec;tivi1:y  Coded 


1  less  thoa 

2  775-S49 

3  850-924 

4  -  925-999 

5  1000-1074 

6  1075-1149 

7  1150-122', 

8  1125-1299 

9  1300+- 


775 


436 
493 
560 
622 
712 
774 
836 
893 
960 
1022 


Enrollattnt 


1  less  than  250 

2  250-499 

3  500-999 

4  1000-1499 

5  1500-1999 

6  2000-4999 

7  5000-9999 

8  10000-19999 

9  20000  or  more 


437 
499 
561 
623 
713 
775 
834 
899 
1023 


Pezrccnt  Women  Coded 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 


0 

■lr9 
10-24 
25-44 
45-54 
55-74 
75-90 
91-99 
100 


,5:: 

c '  ■' 
71  • 

L  If 

C  --  . 


Percept  Graduate  Stud.ants  Coded 


1  t>     ^  ,        .  7  76-30 

2  1-5  '  8      .  31-40 

3  6-10  9        over  40| 

4  11-15 

5  16-70  . 

6  21-25 


KOTE  A    (continued)  ^ 


ColuroCs) 

O-: 
SOI 
563 
625 
71S 
777 
633 
901 

932     •  - 
10^5 


440 
502 
564 
626 
716 
778 
840 
902  \ 
964 
1026 


441 

503 
565 
627 
^17 
1X9 
841 
903 
965 
1027 


Education  and  G«n«r«l  Expsaditures  per  Sttsdsnt  Coded 


1  less; than  lOOQ' 

2  1000-1499 

a  1500-1999  ..■ 

4  2000-2499 

5'  2500-2999 

6  ;  3000r3499 

7  3500-3999 

^  4000  or  more 


.      ■  \    ■  ■ 

Librasy  Expand! tures  per  Student  Coded 


«  • 


1 

less  than  $50  ° 

• 

2 

50-99 

1 

0 

3 

100-149  . 

4 

150-199 

<• 

5 

200^249 

r 

6 

250-299 

>    .  •  7 

300-349 

8 

350-399 

9 

^  400  or  more 

* 

/ 

Assets  par  Student  Coded 

^' 
\ 

s 
I 

1 

less  than  2000 

f  '  * 

1 

2 

2000-3999 

3 

4000-5999 

4 

600Q-7999 

.    '  ■> 

'  .  5 

8000-11999    •  • 

12000-15999 

7 

16000-19999 

8- 

20000-29999 

9 

300001- 

44^ 

504 

,e.;2 

:> 

1'  '• 


student  Pacult:^  Ratio  Coded 

r 


1  less  than  10  to  1 

2  10-12 

3  .  13-15 

4  16-18 

5  19-21  ;  '  , 

6  22-24^ 

7  25-27* 

8  28-30 

9  more  than  30  » 


503 
570 
6^2 
722 
784 
846 
903 
t70 
1032  " 


Tuition  and  Fees 


■  \ 


\ 


1  less  than  250 

2  250-499 

3  500-999 ; 
<  1000«1499 

5  1500-1999 

6  2000«2499 

7  2500-2999  • 

8  2000-3499 

9  3500  or  more 


«7 
5T3 
633 
785 
847 
909 
971 
1033 


-462 

-586^ 

-64a" 

-800 

-a6J2 

-924 

-946 

-1C48 


Percent  BAs  in: 


/ 


biological  sciences  . 
vocational  arnas 
social  sciences 
physical  sciences 
hunanities 
engineering 
business 
educatdLon 

Value  indicatna       one  greater 

z^.""?  percentage 
(0"missing  data) 

(e.tr-#  1»0% 
.  2«1% 


463 
525 
587 
649 
739 

eol 

86  3 

9;  3 

^'3  7 
1C-) 


Highest  Degree  Offered 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 


98-97% 
-   99-*9a%,  99%^  XtX^y 

Ti«>  but  less  than  four  years 

Four  or. tive-year  baccalaureate 

First-p:;of essional  degree  - 
Itastep's  ^• 

Beyond  Master;  s  but'  less  l-h*«  p« 
Doctorate  *  ^o*^ 

y-.ee  granting 
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52S-52l[ 
583-539 
6SO-6S1 
740-741 
802-603 
884-865 
92S-927 
933-939 
1050-1051 


11  r«d«r«l 

12  %^tm 

13  Local 


70G«n«t«l  Coae«»ac«  I'm 


.tm  Church. 


^1  Gr««k  Orbhodiax 
80  Jewish 

♦ 

94  L»tt«»  D»y  Saints 
67  Luthttran  C2inceh  in  Aaerlc^i 

25  0«9«nJLMd  u  profit-Mklng  68  Luth«r«n  CSwsch-Hissoujei  Synod 

26  *d~t^^hrl».tUn  Church  Kennonit*  Bwthrea  Church 

69  H«nnonit«  Ciiafch 


14  StalM  and  IbciiL  . 

A  .  ' 

/  IS  Stat*  r«l«tnd 

21  IndapnndMitj.  noit^coCit 


24  Af ric^  flathodiat  Epi««aipal  Zion  Church  A4  Moravian  Charc^ 


/ 


52  Azaarican  B^tist 

22  Amaricaxi.  CvangaXioaX  lAttharan  Church 

53  Aaarican  Luthalran  . 

'46  Aaarican  Taitharah  and  L<^tha:ran  Church 

23  Aaarican  Hisaionary  >Mociati^  ^'^^^^ 
il  AsaanbXiaa  of  God  Church 

54.  Bapfcia^ 

28  Brathran  Church^ 

29  Brathran  in  Christ  Church 

%t{  christian  and  Missionary  Allianca 

Church 

61  Christian  Church 

55  Christian  Ha  thodiat  Episcopal  '  , 
75  Christian  Baforaad  Church 

56  Church  o£  Christ 

57  chiirch  of  God  ^w 
Church  of  God  in  Christ^ 
Church  of  Na«r  Jarusalani 
Church  of  tha  Brathran  <■■ 
Church  of  th«  ItazarwM 
Cuobarlud  Pr^sb/tariaa 
Evangelical  and  Xla£om«d  Church 
Evangalical  Congragatlonal  Church 
Evangelical  Covenant  Church  of  Aiaeric^ 
Evangelical  Free  Church  of  America 

39  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church 

62  Evangelical  United  Brethren  ^ 

64  Free  Methodist  v  ^ 

41   Free  \7ill  Bciotist  Church 

63  Fricnids 

O    riends  United  rteetin^  ^ 

ERIC 


31 
32 

58 
59 

HO 
36 
37 

)8 


78  -Kultipla  Protastant  Danooinations 
46  Mo^fih  toarican  Baptist 

79  othar  Protastant  -        '  . 
A  7  Pentecostal  Eolinass  . 

72  preabytarian,  U.S. 

66  Praabytarian,  U.S.,  Unitad  Praabyteria 

73  Protastant  ^iscopal  .  ■ 

49  RefomM  Church  in  Aaarlca        .  . 

50  ReSorcad  Episcopal  Church 

81  Re'onaad  Presbyterian  Church^i' 

82  Reorganized  Latter  Day  Saiats  Church/ 
30  Roman  Catholic 

92  Russian  Orthodox 

95  Savaifth  Dcf ,  Mvantists  .  . 

93  Seventh  Day  Baptist  Church' 

75  sou^am  Baptist 

88  Undanoainational  ' 

93  Unitarian  Universalist 

84  United  Brethren 

85  United  Christian  Mission  Society 

76  United  Church  of-  Cikirist 

86  United  Lutheran  Chtjrch  ' 
^  71  United  Methodist 

87^Unitcd  Missionaxi"  Church 
jV  United  Prcsbyteorian,  tSA 

89  v.'^leyan  ;Chur:c^ 

33  v.'iscoTsin  Evangelist  ]^thsran  Synod 

90  Youncj  rtea's  Christian  A.5socia tion 
99  Othor 


IT 

llOTS.  A  (continulad) 


Colcria  (s) 


678-677 


State  of  Residence 


01 

02 

03 

04 

05  ' 

06- 

07 

08 

09 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15  . 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

il 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 
•  29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

.  50 
51 
52 


KOTci  A  (c*>htir.u«a) 


Coltvnn(s) 
lHO-1112 


.CoXleg*  Major  Field  of  study 


POI  AGRICULTURE  .  ^* 

002  agriculture  econosoics    ^       ^  ' 

X)03  agronoay,  field  crops 

004  aninal  sci^^e 

005  fish  and  gacie,  vilcillfe  miinageaienb 
008  food  science 

007  horticulture 


^ 


003  ARCHITECTURE 


003  ART 

010  art  history 

011  corpjnercial  art 

012  graphic  arts. 

.013  interior  decorating 
014  photography  « ' 


013  BIOLOGICAL  SCIESIC^S 

016  biochemistry 

017  biology 

018  botany 

019  ecology 

020  zoology 


021  BUSINESS  AND  OK^I^RCB 

022  accounting 

023  advertising  * 

024  business  nanagesent  anid  adnlnlstrat 

025  finance  and  banking 
.026  hotel  and  restaurant  admiijiietraUiofl 

027  industrijiUL  nanagement  ^ 

028  rcfal  estate 

029  sales  and  retailing 

030  secretarial  studies  ^  * 

031  transportation  and  coctsierce       .  . 

03^  CaLMONICATIONS 

033  journalisoi 

034  radio  and„  television. 


035  COMPUTER  SCIENCES  AND  SYSTEMS  hHKU 

036  computer  science^  * 

037  data  processing 
035  systeps  analysis 


039  EDUCATI0:4 

040  <-;gricultiaral  education 

041  art  education  ,  . 

042  business  education 

043  special  education 
C44  elementary  ecJucatioa 
045  hoallh  educ<itior,- 

C4o  industrial  arts  educatioa 


\ 


047  Dusic  education 

048  physical  education 

049  secondary  education 

050  speeeh  and  hearing  '  \  , 

051  ENGINEERING* 

052  aerospace  and  aeronautical. engineer: 

053  agricultuiraX  engineering  . 

054  air-conditioning  engineering 

055  architectural  engincerering 

056  theaical  ehgineering 

057  civil  engineering  ^ 

058  di^fting  ' 

059  electrical  engineering  ^ 

060  industrial  and  management  englneerii 
OSl  raechanical  engineering  i 

062  netaliurgical  enginec^rlng 

063  Dining  and  mineral  engineering 

064  naval  architecture  and  marintt  cnglxu 

065  nuclear  technology 

056  petroleua  engineering  « 

067  EN'SLISH  h}lt  LltERIVTURB 
063  creative  writing  . 

069  literature 

070  speech 

r  ^ 

071*  ETHNIC  studies;  ' 

072  FORBI&N  LANGUAGES 

073  Classical  languages 

074  French^ 

075  German , 

076  ItiOian 

077  linguistics 

078  Russian  f 

079  Spanish 

ddO  FOIIESTRY  AND  CONSERVATXOM 

.  4  ^ 

081  GEOGRAPHY  i  . 

(  ^  - 

082  HEALTH  AND  M^:0^CAL  PROFESSIONS 

083  dental  assisting 

094  dental  hygiene  ^ 

085  dental  technology 

086  health  and  safety 

087  Medical  assisting 
033  necUcal  technology 

039  nursing^-practioal        ^  . 

000  nursing^-registered  '"^ 

091  occupational  therapy 

092  optometry  '  ^ 
0Q3  phamac/            ^  4 
0^4  physical  therapy 


40^ 


KpTE  A  '  (continued) 


Coll«9«  Major  Fi«tld  of  study  •  005  predentistrj^ 

(conUnuad)  09o  procedicihe 

0*97  radiology  and  x-yay  technology 

098  KISTORV  ATiD  CULTURES 

^  .  099  K0M2  ECO:10C1IC$ 

f  100  clothing  end  textiles 

*  ,  ^       101  family  relations 

102  food  and  nutrit**a 

103  infant  a--\d  child  care 

.    ,  '  104  institution  i»af\ag^nvent 


»  105  :L\THi:-'-\TIC3> 

106  statistics 

.107  r-'ILltASii  SCIENCE 

-  '  103  irjsic 

;       ^        .  '    ■     .    ■  ^    109  Eusic  history 

11(3  ?HIL030?HY 
111  religion 

^  '  112  PHYSICAL  SCIENCES 

113  astroaooy 
*  114'  chemistry  ' 
■  115  earth  scA^nce 

116  geology 
.  117  oceanography 

118  physics  ^ 

^  119  PSYCKOLOGY  » 

'  .  '       '  '  ■ 

■  —  '  ^    120  SOCIAL  SCIENCES 

121  anthropology 
122-  econoaics 
'  123  international  relations 
'  ^       124  police  science 

125  political  science 
12S  public  administration 
^\  127  social  work 

128  sociology 

'       -  •  129  DRA!L5\TXC  ARTS 

'  "  -  130  dance 

131  TR?.DH:  AMD  VOCATIONAL 

132  autorr.otive  naintenance 

133  aviation  naintenance 

134  carpa,r\try  , 

135  u::d3Ctdh:d  a?:d  other 


er|c  /  •  V-^Oj 


I 

irO?S  A  (continued) 
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'  '  '      .  ) 

Collaps«d  Major  Fi«ld  of  Study        «1  *|ricultufe 

•  "  •  02  Ardbitecture  ' « 

.  '  03  Art  , 

.  04  Biological  Sciences  . 
OS  Business  and  Coionerce 
08  CoiMiunications 
07  Cosputer  Science  and  Systems  Aoaly^ils 
r  .r-  Q8  Education 

JD9  Engineering    >v  \ 
_  'lO  Engli^  and  Lit^ra^ure 

11  Ethnic^udies       ,  \ 
'       •  ,         12  Foreign  Languages 

13  Forestry  and  Conservation. 
14.  Geography 

15  Health  and  Medical  Professions;. 
< .  '    ^        .  .  ~  .  16  Kistory  and  Cultures 

'    <  17  Eome  Econo3»ics 

'  16  vathenatics  /  '  ^ 

'       '  iS  Jlilitacy  Science  i  * 

'   •  20  Kusic 

'      .        21  Philosophy 
■■  "  22  Physical  Sciences 

23  psychology  /' 
,  -24  Social  Sciences  •  /• 

25  Theater  Arts  )    .  • 

^  26  Trade  and  Vocational 

27  Undecided  and  Other 


vaiE  B  (continued) 


j.-i^ifcinc?^  fo^  internal  consistency.    The  edited^lteda  ar^  as  foXlowsz 

1.    Kunber  eg  collegea  aooli«d  €o  and  accepted  by  .    Kote  that  In 
question  173  frao  the  freptaaa  survey  questionaaira,  tiia  student 
indicates  vhe^faer  he  or  she  vas  accepted  at  up  ^  three  additional 
institutions*    If  the  total  nuobe)?  pC  acceptancas  ideated  on  these 
qu«ation»  is  greater  than  the  total  nuabar  of  additional .  appU^tions- 
indicated  in  it«a  15  oV  the  total  nunber  of  acceptances  indicated  in' 
\  ^  •  itea  16,  these  iteiaa  Vere  set  equal  to  the  nunbar  of  acceptances^ 
s      {\xp  to  three)  indicated  in  itea  17B. 

,  2:    The  Basic  Educational  Ooaortianlty  Grant;.  Since  the  total  amount 
of  this  grant  cannot  exceed  $2,000,  any  responses  in.  the  top  two 

:  intervals  ($)'^00  -  $4,000  and  over.  $4,000)  vere  reduced  to  the 
Kigbest  posaliOe  category  t$l,000  -  $1,999)  (Code  4) . 

>  '  ■  •   V.    •  ■ 

3.    Highest?  deirree  planned.  If  the  highait  degree  planned  at  this 
college  is  high«c  tK*a  th»>highest  planafed,"  or  if  the  "highest 
planned-  is  »  nonresponae, .  then  thi  -highest  planxxad-  is  set  equai 
to  th»  rhighes%  planned  at  this  coUege." 

•  •    •  1  * 

f       •  •  / 

rinancial  aid.    Becaoae  the  responses  to  this  qiisstion  axe  highly  complex 
^d  pptentiZly  Inconsistent,  an  elaborate  series  of  editing  and  checking[ 
procedures  wero  introduced  in  order  to  convert  the  data  into  more  reasonable 
and  intsrxuJLly  consistent  f om, 

Thi  co^lex  editingvand  checlcing  procedures  involved  a  number  of  stepi  as; 
follows:     '  .  .  '  ^ 

Step  1  KssfifBOses  to  the  specif ic  rcatagories  of  aid  in  item  iftlB 
vere  used  i to' create  *  .corresponding  set  of  dollar  values  whicU  equaled, 
the  ■dd'-s^iAt  of  tHa- interval:    '  • 

Origlaal  »espoi»ae  Coda  Dollar  Value 


1 

2  . 

.  0. 
$250 

3 

750 

4  ' 

.  i;5oo 

5 

3,000 

6 

T 

.5,000 

Steg  2.    A  nuober  of  variables  vere  defined  as  follows: 

^grants  13"^'-  sua  of '  t>e  assigned  doller  values  Cfro^^^teo  l) 
for  Basic  Edacational  Opportunity  Grant,  Supplen-.an.al  tducational 
opportunity  Grant,  state  scholarship  or  gremt  2.nd  local  or  privat6 
scholarship  or  grant. 


}:OT2  B  (continued) 
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••Iqani  ia'*'=»  S'ja    of  tha  asslgnad  dolliir  v^u*%' (= roa.  Step  1) 
for  Elidaral  GTiarar.tcad  Stud:int:  loan,  National  Direct  Student 
loan^  «nd  ottiar  loan. 


^•work-study  13"-  assigaad  dollar  valuas  (fi 
collega  work-study  grant* 


Step  1)  for 


" total' ia''=-  grants  18  +  loans  18  +  work-study  13- 
\     .  .        .       •  , 

^•grants  12'*=»  dollar  aaount  provided  by  student  irC  response  to 
"grants"  frpa  iteia  12.  • 

^loans  12"=  dollar  inount  pcovidad  by  student  inrrespons^  tq 
"loans"  txfcxJL  iteprl2-  . 

••work-study  12"*'=J  dollar  anount  provided  by  student  in  responXfc^ 
to,  "vork-stutyAfron  iten  12- 

••total.  12"='  grants.  12  +  loans  12  +  vork-study  12- 

Sf  p  3.    Tha  purpoa*  ot  this  step  is  to  detfcttiijia  If  the  total  for- 
item >18  is  unrealiatically  high-    Tia  arbitrerily  chose  the  valxie  of  $7,00a 
«s  a  liberal  upper  linit  for  the  total  asour.t  of  financial  aid  a.  student 
night,  have  for  one  year.    i£  total  18  hap^>en5  to  be  greater  than  $7,0por, 
go;  to  Step' 4-    Otherwise*  ski^  to  Step  5.- 

Step  4.  .'Shm  purpo4  of.  this  step  Is  to  edit  the  values  for  item 
•^ia  (f^isi  Step  2)  so  tbe^tal  does  not  exceed  $7,000.    First,  a  correction 
faVrtor-'was  coaouted  which  equaled  the  ratio  batwsen  $7,000  and  the  actual 
total  18.    Thia  correction  factor  was  then  nultiplied  separately  tone^ 
grants  18,  loank  Is;  and  work-st.,dy  18,  and  tiie  total  18  waa  set  To  $7,000^ 

Step  5.  If  total  12-0,  go  to  Step's.    If^not,  go  to  Step  7. 

Steo  6    Xt  tot^  18  -  0,  skip  to  Step  11.    If  not,  skip  to  ^tep  8. 
•  (Kot«-  that  this  latter  branch  is  necessary  .if  total  12  and  total  18,  do  ^ofc 
agre»j::that  is,  cae  -is- 0  but  the  otherr^.is.  notO 

Step  7:  If  total  12  is  greater  than\$7,0Q0,  go  to  Step  8.    If  not, 
skip  to  Step  9-  '  ' 

Step  8    This  steo  is  required  because  soasthing  is  wrong  vdth  total  12. 
Either^iFii"  greater  than  $7,000,  x>r  it  has  been  found  to  be.O  while  total  18 
is  not.    in  either  case,  the  tediting  procediire  is  to  sat  total.  12  -  total  18, 
grant  12      grant  18,  loan  12  =  loan  16,  and  work-study  12  »  wor^-s .udy  18. 
Vhen  ship  to  Step  11.  - 

Sten_9-     If  to^al  IS  -  0,  go  to  seep  10.     If  not,  sTcip  to  Step 

Stco  10.  This  step  is  required  because  total  is'  bus  been  found  to  =  0 / 
while  T^trrr2  has  not.     Thus,  it  is  necess-y  to  set  to.ai  a8  =  total  12, 
gr..^t  in  -  grcx^t  12.  Icn  13  -  lomV  12.  vorV.-study  13  -  vork-s.udy  12.  Then 
tj'j  to  Stop  11 .  ^ 


ERIC 
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j:OTS  B  (continued) 


Steo  11.  T^i  puzpos;  ot  this  final'st-p  was  to  «fdit  the  responses  to 
i*ea  17C  (thb  dollar  Miouata  reported  as  ofCers  foe  th«  thrc*  n«xt-iaost- 
;!eferr«i'in»t:itutlbM,)    irirat,  tot*ls^were  coaoated  separately  for  each* 
o-  th«  thr««  inatitutioaa  by  auasiing  the  aiour.ts  reported  Cot  grants,  loans^ 
vork-study  (*s  d«icribed  for  iteia  12  in  Step  2).    If        total  was  found 
to  be  less  thaa  57,000,  it  was  left  as  4s.     If  not,  .it  x^as  set  to  0  along 
v'cH  the  correspondiag-asoimts  for  grants,  loans,  ar.d  wor^-study.  The 
reason  for  tKis  decision  wis  that  there  was.  no  basts  for  .comparing  thesa  ^ . 
er^ants,  as  in  the  cas«  of  it«a  12  (which  could  be  doapar^  with  iten,  18>  .  • 
Th-  decision  to  set  tha  aaounts  ccual  to  0  was  based  on  the  assunption 
that  the  studant  either  did  not  ui^arstand  the  ite=i  (perhaps  reporting 
a.^6unt:s  for  the  four  undergraduate  yeArs)  or  simpj.y  did  not  t^Xe  the  item 
s-riously-    The  nuaCber  o£  cases  in  which  it  was  necessary  to  edit^  these 
values  was  extrexaely  small  (less  than  1  percent  of  the  students).  , 


The  edited  CISP  record  includes  codes  indicating  whether  or  not 


item*  12,  i7C;  or' 18  were  edited- (see  positions  367-371) 


r 


7: 


Y. 


\ 
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[a 

19 

b 

It 

|Z 

b 

14 
15 

P 

17-45 


X975  Stcd«at  Ia£araa^^a?arix 
SpftclCicatdjoaa  for  Fonaf^  Proceaaiss 
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CoUega  XD 
SpacJUl  Grid  (G3P) 
Subject  ID 
ID  Grid 
Sejc 

Vetersx  StaCtia 
Age 

T^r  Grad  f  roa 
Blgb  School  Pr^raai ' 
High  Sch(M>t-Gr23i 
ES  prepayatlon' 

Prior  credit  (thia) 
Prior  atta'd  (ottar) 
Hll«a»  coUag*  to  hosi 
Vhj  Financial  Aid 
Cholcfe  a£  coliftga  ^ 
Kusb«r  othar  apoUc. 
KuaLb«r  othac  accept. 
Accpt.  at  thea«  col's 
Educational  expaisatta 
Total  parsooal  iauaoA 

■  Ticaaclail  Indtl^ated 
Katltal  Statna 
Testa  Taken 
Reasons  for  .coH^ga 
Els^est  degrM  : 
Vherti  plan  to 
RaCtt^ 

•  Flaaadal  Cone«ra. 
PoUtrtml,  View* 
Parents*  total  Ixteoee 
.Parents*  education 
OccxxpatLoa 

.  Rellgioa  . 
Attitcdes  ) 
Hajotr  Field 
.  Goala/valuas 
Beat  Cueaa 
Optional  Itcsar  . 


Nonresponse  arid  muitlp 
vir.u.'J   inspection  of  s 


pocur.ent-to-tape 

editinq 

No 

lid  Codes 
• 

, Response 

♦   *  a 

*  ) 

Res^ponae 

ClerxcaX 

O 

o 

L— 10 

u                   » ♦ 

U  • 

U  .J 

U 

L— 2 

u 

L— 8 

U 

u 

Lasher 

0 

vf 

n 

O 

n 

w 

n 

n 

w 

O 

u  . 

n 

;    u  .       *  • 

u  ^ 

o  . 

VI  / 

It 

O 

n 

1     Q  . 

w  • 

l-*2  > 

U 

1-3 

0 

%J 

1-3 

0 

U 

1-3 

o  > 

1-9 

U 

JU 

-  n 

1-3 

.  o 

u 

1—5 

u 

n 

1-14 

1— o 

^nil  \  L  Pi 

1— oZ 

fin 

00 

1-17 

CO 

SiiiilXsjr 

0 

1-77 

Ob 

00 

1-4 

0 

0 

1-A 

0 

0  i 

1-5 

All  fields  blank 

0 

e  response  were  replaced  with 
udent's  nana  on  cruestionnaire . 


Length  of 
field  (fr) 
6 
2 

'  6 
•9 
I 

.1 
2- 
.1  • 
1 
X 

1(8) 

1  - 
1 

1(  8)  > 
I 

1(A) 
1 
1 

1*  . 
1(3) 
1(1V) 
1 

1 

1(3) 

1(2) 
1(2) 

1(7) 
i 

X 

2  . 
1(2) 
2(3). 
2(3> 
1(29X 
2  • 

1(177 
1(23) 

'  i(io> 


actual  Sex  based-on- 


KOTr.:     For  missing  datci  codes  for  Nvndivif.-Ll  it-sn's,  see  pages  47a-d. 
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1  ^^^SSING  PR  INVALID  DATA  VALUES  ARE  WRITTEN  NEXT  TO  EACH  QUESTIOtT] 

Whtfi  W9ft  yoy  born? 


HOMi  srnttr  aooaiss 


ll»COOf   

•01. 12) 

101  3M 

DIRECTIONS  ^ 
I  Your  rttpociMf  will  be  fmwd  by  m 
'mark  reader.  YoMr  emful  obfunwiwol 
tfiM  ttw  fimplt  rtiki  vnUI  b«  mcpt 

EXAMPLE: 

pfMrf?    Y9I..O  N«..# 


0000000000 
0000000000 r 
®0Q©©0®©00 


I 


MAAK  IM  TMIS  ««tA 

o?«cv  i»  ei««cTKo 

000000000 
000000000 
000000000 
3)00000000 
.D00000000 
v900000000 
000©©®©©® 
000000000 
)0@(j)®®®®® 


00 
0© 
®© 

0© 

© 
®© 
®© 
®® 

m 


;® 


1.  Your  *m:  Ma«* 
2. 


..o 


Ai9  you  a  vcttrvi? 


y«..0 


4.  In  yvhat  ytar  did  yov  ^tidu^t^  from 

h't^h  school?  ont) 

197.5  ..^i 

t974   0 

19:J  .  .  O 
19?:  (KorUfr  .O 


Qui  not  9r^du«lf  bul 

o 

Ntvtr  ccKn^lf fid 


Dtar  StitdHil:  .  V 

Tba  uifannalioo  la  this  form  b  bviaf  coUactid  is;pvt  of  a  continuing  study  of  higher  tduca- 
lioa  coodttctad  joiady  by  tbt  Anmkaa  CouocS  oq  Education  and  tht  UiUTcnii>'  of  California 
at  Loa  Angatoi  Your  voluataf7  pAitki^tiop  io  this  rtsaarch  is  bfing  solici^tad  in  ordar  to  achitva 
a  better  vadantaadiog  of  bow  fhidants  ara  aft^ctad  by  tfaair  co1c|c  cipcrlancts.  Detailed  infor- 
■latiM  am  tha  goals  and  daaiga  olthb  raatarch  progiafa  ai«  fumlihad  in  rcstareh  rvpom  avalia- 
bk  from  tha  Laboratory  for  RasJaith  oo  kigbar  Education  at  UCLA.  Idantlf\nng  information 
has  baan  rtqutsiad  kf  ordar  to  mmka  lubitquaat  pail  foUow-up  studies  pouibla.  Your  response 
will  ba  held  in  the  strictest  professional  conlideace^ 

Alcxandcs  W«  Astin,  Director 
Cooperative  Institvtiooal  Resaarch  Program 


5*  Was.  yoiar  high  school  program:  oriel 

College  preovetovy?  

Other?  tPor  aa««  vpcaiionalL  O  " 

t.  Whet  waa  yoitf  average  gAde  in  h»gh 
achool?  (Mafkonal 

AerA^O     t^O     1-0  cO 

7.  Hove  waM  do  you  feel  tfiet  your  school 
yoM  in  the  f olldnMng  araaa: 


iNoie  cheeh  that  vomt  afsaii  iwhi««fi 

e»e  ffvmpifivly  4«rkw»ifif  #i«  tm^^m.  Da 


(Slvk  one  bleach  row]       Very  PeWfy 

VtfeN    WeN  reeitr 

IsUIN  •.i..-0..2  ..O 

liildK-O..*  -.O 

•  ••••••      #  •  ^  •  • 

. ,  ■ —  ^3  • • ^  • • 

Hltfary.aoeialslencea  O  •  •  ^  •  -  O 

VeeetloNeitMtte.  O .  .  ^  .  .O 

MuekalMidardiikskau.  .  .O  -  •  ^  •  -  O 

Sa«dy  hebiv  O-^-O 

Are  yoM  mwpkhi  (or  enroling)  aa  a: 
IMerk  omI       Pgl».rime  sfudem?.  •  .  2 
.  P^iimv  saidmi?.  . .  O 

9.  Prior  to  this  term,  have  you  ever  taken 
for  credit  at  this  institiitioii? 

.o  NO.. 3. 

ID.  Since  leaving  high  school,  lieve  you  ever 
ines  at  any  other  institution? 

" —    ALL  Is 

(Mark  all  thar  apoly  ^ot  for 

in  tech  coHimnl  Crt4tt  Cftdit 

NO  0....0 

Vai.  at  a  junior  or  cmty.  coUtat .  O  •  •    •  O 
Ye».  at  f  lour  Yt»r  cotlt9t  or 

unrveraty   0...0 

V«f«  el  tome  other  potoecoodery 
tchool  (For  $H..  ftchn»c«). 
vocationel.  buintvl  O  •  •  •  •  O 


11.  How  many  miles  is  this  college  from 
'    your  partnta*^  home?  (Mark  orm) 

Sorim  O      StlOO  O 

•►10  O      101-500  O 

11^.  ..  ...^      More  OmaSOO  ,  .O 

12.  How  much  financial  aid  are  you  receiving 
from  this  college  for  this  academic  year? 
(Write  in  ecaial  <k)llar  amounti;  vvdie  ''0^  if  nonel 


Granti.  .  - . 
Loens  .  . . . 
Work^u^. 


IX  If  you  are  receiving  financial  aid  from 
this  institution,  what  is  your  under- 
standing as  to  the  basis  on  which  yoyr 
(Old  wos  awarded?  iWrk  onv  iti  eech  r o«vl 

ALL  ^'I'S*'  Meier     Miner      Nat  a 

^  Renan    Reeeon  fteaiaa 

Finencial  need  0.«..0*.**0 

Academid  lilem  ..««0....0.*..0 

AtMedc  teleMC «  ...  ;j,0.  .  •  .O  •  . .  .O 

Oditr  special  i^ent  ..O  O  O 


14.  Is  thii  college  your:   (Marie  on«l 

Fint  choke?  . 
Sicond  choke?  O 


Ijvwthen  second 

choice?  «  «  «  « 


.O 


15.  To  how  many  colleges  other  than  thii 
one  did  you  apply  for  admit lion  this 
year?  (w»rk  ont) 

Wooih»r     1  .  .O    3.  .O 

jZw      2..0   4  .0 


Uttt 


5  O 

6     more  O 


16.  How  many  other  at^eptancei  did  you 
receive  thit  year?  onm\ 
None 

6  Of  mo.'»  O 


♦Each  of  eight  answers  scored  as  a  dichotomy^    positive  response  -  2.    no  response  =  X. 
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mat  w«ri  tht  othtr  coHtftt  to  MlikK  yoii  MPf4^  for  admifiioo? 
(If  you  applied  to  moro  than  thrM  ocHm,  runit  th«  thm  th«t  «v«nr 
rnoij  prtftrrfd): 


City.  Sum 


K.  Wtrtyog 
K:ctpted 
fo/  »d- 


a  


c  How  much  Ttnunel^  aid 
you  oHtml  for  tht  f irtr  ytw? 

s 


18.  How  rnuch  otyour  first  yt«/i  ^diieaikifMl 
ptntti  (f'oonn,  bo|fd,  tuitinn,  simI  ftos )  m  Sf  ^ 
jo  Vpu  txptct  to  cc<»#r  from  fch  *  jf  S  S  ^ 
of  tht  so4irc%i  liittd  bolow?  "  "      ^  /•  ?•  ^ 

r*ffni»<.or  family  Aid.  or  girt*.  ^fl)OOCOO 
Cranti  or  5cN»l«r«l>ipt;  ^ 

Oppornjn.iv  Grant  .  .  .,*i^OOOOO 
SuppltfVKmui  Eductiio^i 

Oppar^un.iyG/.n,  .0OOOOO 

CortftWorH  Studf  9^a«iA  -iDOOOOO 
Sutt«choltr$h«por9r«nt.  .  .^OOOOO 
Local  or  privttt  Kholarfh^ 

orgr-rtl  ^.  .  .  {JpOOOO 

toant: 

Fad.  liuaranitad  itudtnt  lot^.  ^  Q  O  OO  O 
Naffdirtcf  f(udt<«Clo«i  .  .  .  ([^^OOOOO 

OlharliU  jZ)00000 

FutlUmt^'K  ..:fl&00000 

Pjrt  timt  or  %Qmtrm  work 

(othar  than  abov.)  ^OQOOO 

SavSofli  JIJOOOOO 

5POOW  fl)00000 

YourCJ  ba«##iH  iZXOOOOO 

Yourpartfif'tGJ.  b*nolitt  .  .  .  -iC OOOOO 
Social  taeur .  daptridtm'f  tef^itsjZ)  O  O  O  O  O 

Othtr  .  IDOOOOO 

19.  What  wm  yoor  total  IncvvHO  laat  yttr  imkptmf< 
tnt  of  your  ptrtfiti?  ConskUr  tfinual  incomt 
from  all.  sMrMtbtfor^  tmM,  (Mark  ont) 

Nuf>«  »  .  .  .  .Jji     S2,000^%1,9¥^  .  .  O 

Latt  than  SSOC    .  .  .  O     S3,0OO-$4,99«  .  .  Q 

\     S^-$994  O     S5,0OO-S9^  .  .  O 

$1.000-S  1.99ft  .  .  .  .  O     S10.000  or  mora  ,  Q 


ytar? 


20i  Ara  you  financially  imkpandtwt  ol  yoiDr  parants 
thii  yaar?  Wara  you  fininciaily  indapondant  last 

Vat      No  Yat*  No 

O.    ^  Lilt  Var.  .0 

,21.  Ar#  you:    (Mjrk  on«)  ZerO 

fJj)t  O'tiantly  marntd   O 

^•*^"«td,  livint^  v/«rh  ipcHjia   O 

Vj"»ai/,  nor  livn^j  viifh  wcHjia  O 

??  Hjva  you  tjkt^n  any  of  tha  foltowing  teits? 

<  *  *  I A  on<»  fo*  r  Jc*^l    .  Vai       Nd      Don't  rttmarrrha' 

«i\t  .  O    O       O  Zero 

Ai.r  O    O  O 


23.  Btlow  art  t omt  rtatoni  that  might  haw* 
influtnctd  your  dteision  to  attand  thif 
particular  colltgt.  How  imporfant  waa 
tach  raaton  in  your  daciiion  to  comt 
htrt? 

<Mark  o<ia  artiwtr  for  aach'potvl»la  raaton) 
Not  If 


@  Soniaw>»ui  Imporf  nt  ^ 
®  Vary  I 


I  w«nttd  to  Iwt  awty  from  homt  .  .  (2)  (1)  X 

My  taacfitr  adkf mo   ©®  J 

This  collata  hat  a  Vt^  sood 

acadamic  rapuation  (S)®  ^ 

I  Msoffarad  financial  aiKstam  «  .  ®  (D 
Somaont  ¥«fho  had  batn  hart  balor* 

adviftd  mt  to  to  ®®  J. 

This  collaca  of fari  ipociat 

aducationalprotrams  ®(|)  ^ 

This  coNata  has  low  tuition  ®®  S 

My  guidarvarounaaloro^isadmt  *®®  J, 

I  wanttdioliytaihoma  ®®  S 

I  could  not  tat  a  job  0®  J 

A  ffiand'auttaatadanandrni  ®®  .X 

J  A  cotlaga  rapraaaasitNa  racniitad         ®  X 
ltwaiho»pmagaf  abttfarjob.  .  •  .  ®®  X 

24.  What  if  tha  l^lfhtat  acadamtc 
dtgrao  that  you  inttnd  to 

obtain?  BOTH  ZERO 
IMark  oot  in  aach  ooHimnI  w 

Nona  O.  .  O 

Atabciatt  (A-A.  or  aquwalaml  •  •  .  O  •  •  O 
Bachelor's  (B.A..  B.S.,  arc) .  O   •  O 

Maitar*«  dartt  (M  A..  M.S..  ttc).  .  O  •  «  O 

Pb,0.  or  Cd.a   jO-  -O 

M  O.,  O.O..  O.O.S.,  or  O.V.M.  .  v  .  O  •  •  O 

tUB.  or  J.O.  (U*)  O  -O 

B  O.  or  M.Oiy.  (Onnniryl  O  *  •  O 

*Othaf  O  -O 

25.  Whtrt  do  you  plan  to  liva  dufin9  tha  fall 
tarm?  If  you  had  a  choict,  whtit.would 
you  hava  prafarrtd  to  li¥t? 

BOTH  ZERO  run 

iMj'k  ort*  in  rach  colu'n-^l  »     To  Lw 
With  parantt  or  ftUTivfi   .  .  .  .  O 
Othtr  pr.yjra  hcyna,  la*  or  rm,  O 

CoHf<j#  cformitOfV  O 

Ff4it<»frtrv  0'  lOfontv  hou»  .  .0 
Oth»/  CJft^Du^  itudttnt  ncyjiing  .  O 
O-^er         .     ,     .  .  V  O 


/// 


ffefar 

To  Liv# 

.  O 

..O 

..o 
.  o 
o 
o 


26.  Arc  you:    Wik  an  ihji  appiyi 


V/nii»/C«ucaMn  

B  tack/N«9re/A(ro-A  rrMTtcin 

Amtrtcan  IrtdMo  

Oimul. '  

M*«icjrvArTMrlc«n/Clt<a)>o  , 
fiitrco  RicarvAmarican.  .  .  . 
Other  


..,,0 


27.  Do  you  hata  any  concarn  about  your 
ability  to  financa  yo^  collt9t  tduc^ 
tioo?  (MarkontI 

Nona  (I  am  confidant  #iar  I  will 
fiava  fkif f idtnt  funda)  

Somt  concam  (liwt  I  wM  probably 

hava  anou^h  fundi)  Q 

Alajor  concarn  (not  sur«  \  will  f^t 

o  anoutb  funds  ioeoimp4ttt  coNtftK  .O 

28.  How  would  you  charw:tariia  your 
political  titwa?  iMarkontI 

Farlaft  .Q 

LibtrA  .  ,^   .  .O 

Middlt-of  thrroad.   . 

Coniafvatw*  ^ 

FarHjht   Q 

29.  What  h  your  |^  ttttmatf  of  your  par* 
ants'  total  incoma  last  yaar?  CortsMtr 
annual  ineomo  from  all  sourcta  btforo 
taxts.  (MarkontI  Zero 

Lrfis  than  S3.000  O  f  1 100D-1t.tf9  O 

S3,006^^  .  O  S20,000r-24.999O 

S4.00a.5.9».O  $25,000^29^0 

$6,000-7,999.0  S30<000-34J99O 

$8,000^9.999.0  $35,000-39^0 

$10,000^12.4990  $40,000^9  Jt9p 
SI  2.500-14,99fOr  $50,000  or  mor»^ 

JO.  What  is  tht  h?9htft  Itytl  of  formal 
tducation  obtaintd  by  your  partnts? 
(Mi/k  ont  to  tach  column  I  faihar  Mother 
Grammar  xhool  or  lai«'  .  .  .  O  •  .  .  .  O 

Soma  hi^h  Khool  O  .  ♦  .  .  O 

H,gh  school  qraduitt  •  • 

Poitt^conciary  Khool  othtr 

rhjncTilltst  O  -  .  ..O 

Sum*  coltt^t  O  .  .  .  .O 

Coar^t  d%rt*.  .  .  A  O.  .  .  ,0 

Som*  ^aiiu^it-^a^ioo*  O  .    -  .O 

C'jCu*re  dei;ra9  .  O  -  -  .  .O 
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31.  What  it: 

®  Your  f Jttwr't  Bww»ni»ny  > 


p/  mother  It  d«<MMd  or  r»(>rtd^  plttM«  | 
M«d<C4it  hit  or  h«r  Utt  ooaupation.) 


I 


I     I  I 
Accountant  or  MuiUtot. 

 ®®@ 

•ui*nett.  b«nk«ror  Viiitn^ttr  ®®@ 

.0©® 

B  ji'nttt  own«r  or  propritior  0®^ 

 ®®® 

 .©®® 

 000 

tVP*tC.  or  bookk  •n>4r  ®®® 

 00® 

Commmci*^  srxm.  dtvifr^.  dvcorMor.  ..00® 
Compuitr  profr«mmor  or  9A«ly$i  .  .  .  ®®@ 

. .®®® 

.®®® 
 ©®@ 

 ®®® 

C<«<w.ei«i  ®®® 

C««.n««  ®®® 

factory  ««orkor.  n. re  * .  .  .  .   ®®® 

f  «rm  or  r«n<h  li^oror .  .  .  .   .®®® 

or  raiKh  ommm  or  rrw^M^m.  .  . , ,  .00® 

#ortfi%«.n.t.t»  o.  00® 

PorMCor,  ONmr^fOf  fOitttt.  or 

#r«ldM*l9«M*ft  00® 

Cov^rnrTWMt  off  iciol«  «lmir*ittr«lor 

^    orpolitkiMt  00® 

Horn*  tconom^  or  di#tiii#i«  00® 

^Hom«rmk«r  (tulMimvl  00® 

LiMVOr  or  iudfO    00® 

L.br«f.«^or«rcl^mii  00® 

Uborvr  (uinti«iM  cir  simit^iiMl.  .  .  .  .00® 

Lm9  tnforfitfvwm  off  i2or  .  .   ^  ®®® 

.®®® 

. .  .©®® 

®®® 

Su>^  ©®® 

 00® 

J^t^^orminf  jrtm,  mutiCMK*  or  •nT««|ihn«r  00® 

©0® 

?ny%<.jn  or  tttffMM  00® 

^Krntmf  00® 

6®® 

Sc  r'^('f>c 'n««<ch«r  .  .... 

.      ,yK}tk9*    eriwtl«  houvihold 

1  ctxjk.  tic  I  .... 

^*  .  c»  vfCktr    protffCtty*  (rtTh«*  Ihjin 

S-  'tcJ  i'«f«»rn»n,  n  t  c  • 


®®® 
®©® 

00® 
0©® 
0®@ 


ConttnuMi  m  rht 
n«Mt  column 


00® 


SocWI.  wt^«rt  or  rMrt«f >oa  vvorktr . 
Tmtfm,  profvttor  or  adm*nitir«ior: 

COlligt.  uni\^tilv  

Tt«cfwr  or  •dnnnitiriiv:  l«COnd*ry 
T«Kh«r  or  •d'T^'^'tiutor:  •Itrnvniary 
Twcl>»r  or  tducsKOn  tp«€ial«ii: 

o(h«r  ihin  vbovt  ^  

T»cHnici«A  or  ctchnblo^ni  (htoUh) . 
Ttchnkkait  or  ltchno(OQ(tHoiN«r).  . 
Th«f«piit  (phv>»c4l,  occupaiionji, 

iptoch)  00® 

V«l«rin«ri«n  

. . ;  .0©® 

Other  occupation,  n.a.c  *    00® 

Untinplovad    0® 

UndKidwl  © 


.0®© 
.0®© 
.0.®® 

.0®® 
.0®® 
.0®® 


MAKI  sum  YOU  HAVe  ANSWintO  ITC^'32 


'^ZZ^!^^  ZEROS  // 
ifA4tk  ont  in  a«eri  coiymn)'       •    w  ^ 

•*PMI  00® 

Corv«V«l«on4l  (U.CO  00® 

C«ttfrn  Orchodov  ,  .  .  .00®  - 

Cp«icop#i  ©0® 

>^t»h.   .  .©0® 

Untr  Oiy  S«inii  (\»ormpn)  .  *  ®  0® 

Lutrvt*'^  '  ©0® 

kktho3.it  ©0® 

Muflim  ©0® 

frttbytA^ijn  ............  ©0® 

Qviktr  (Socitfv  of  f^ritndi).  .  .  © 0®.  , 

ftomin  Cjihohe.  .  .  ©0® 

SKtntrt  D«v  Advtntifi  ©©J© 

Umtjr^rMJnrvffrielm.  ©0® 

Oih«f  Protcit»nL  ©0® 

0%tm  RH)9K>n  ©0®' 

Noot  <©^0 


vi/  Di»frw  Stro#>9ly 


33.  Mark  om  in  tach  rdw: 


rill 

©$©© 


0  OiMfrto  So4ii«wh«| 
AgrM  Svoftfly  — 

Th9  Fcdtml  Qovornmvni  ii  not  doinf  tviou^  to  control  tnvironm«nt«l  polluiion  

Jh0  FMoral  fo«ornm«rYt  rt  net  do»n9  ^noa^  to  protect  th«  cotHumf  frorr  fculcy  soodft 

•odflirviCM  /  0(5®© 

Siata  md  Pod  fCNorfimofm  ^ould  ptw^  moro  monoy  for  privftt  eoll«goi  and  un«vtnitiM0  ^  0  0 
Tho  P«dir«l  f^vornmtiy  should  h«lp  colitfo  iiuJtnti  w«th  mo»t  grant*  inttcod  of  io^nt ...  0      0  0 

Thcr*  rt'ioo  mucn  Gonc«<n  m  iht  cdurn  for  tho  rigffn  Pf  or*rn*nait    0^®0 

PoDpIo  should  not  o^y  Uiwt  whtch  viotett  f  h«ir  panonal  vahjtt:.  ^  400fli0 

Ai  lonf  M  thoy  work  hord.  p«oplt  ihoutd  ba  piiJ  •quJUy  rapirditu  of  «bil«iy  or 

quAUtyofwork  .\.©®^© 

Thm  activvl^  of  rrwritd  M«omo«i  art  ban  oonf  inod  lO  th«  hom*  and  family  ...*...:.«.  0  0  d© 

A  aoupli  should  livf  topdfhor  for  sofm  nrmbtf^a  dfcvding  tog«tmarvi«d  00(^0 

Hrmrn  should  bo  discour«f«d  from  homing  Urgt  f«m*i;«t  0900 

'  If  iwopoopUrioHy  Mko  oich  oihtr.  ii'saM  rt^t  for  ihtm  :ahivts«K  tvtoif  thoy'vo 

iMwn  Mch  odior  for  only  a'^^try  short  timo   ©(5®© 

Momn  should  rtotivt  tho  umt  mUtv  and  opportunicKH  for  advanc*nitnt  as  rmn^^n 

eompprvbit  position   ®(5®0 

VMihy  pMpAoshouldpoyalargar  sharaof  tax  as  than  thty<fonow  00^0 

Marifuano  should  bo  I««j<*<*^     •   ©(J®® 

Larflapoliti€ifcampaifncontf<butierisfrorf«v«althy  indWiduaJishou'dbv^  .  .  .  .0^00 

flaoMsficaMy, an  ind^iduol  can  do  Mttia  to  bring  about  changai  in  our  sociary  00(20 

Comparad  to  most  oldar  paopla  in  tht*r  fortits  and  fiffifi.  young  Qfoo't  thtia  days  ara 

mora  klaaliMk    ®r5©© 

Young  paopla^thasa  days  undarstand  mora  about  st«  thin  mott  otdr'  pfopfa   06^00 

CollagapMkiaUhavatha  right  to  raguiata.studtntbfhai^ioroHcjrnput  00(20 

'Faculry  promot»onVthou1d  b*  batad  *n  part  on  »?ud»nt  ristuanons  .............  0(500 

CoHagagradasshoukiba  aboyVitd  .  .  .    T  .'^   ...  00(20 

Collagaswould.baimpro««dif  organutdiportswaradr-amphavtrd    -.    .  ©©iSO© 

Studsnt  publications  should  ba  claartd  by  coliagaoMicats.  .  «    .....  00.$^UT) 

CoUtgao^ftoali  hawa  th»  r.ght  to  ban  pt^soni  ^ith  t^zr^m^  w.^i  f  r -r  «^a<«n^  cjrtjous  ©0(^® 
Studantt  •'O'Ti  ditadv4ntjg«d         bacWgroufldt  »hou  d  t>*  9»v#n  p'*'i?-*nt«ai  r*jrrr^it 

colltgaadnyiMiont   .    .  5)0^0 

Opan  aJmtiiions  (admitting  jnyona  ss^o  ^plitt)  ^oui  J  b9  adoo>r  r»  aH  pa:3t  Cy 

supporttdcollf«ti      ©0^^© 

Cvtn  iJ  It  tmpioyi  oo#n  adm'Uioni.  a  coHe^t  ihcxj'd  ui»  th*  tjfm  p»-*  ^'frmnc*  4:jic*-cii  ii 

awarding  dmjrttMu  ati  nurl'tHM-  .  .  ©^®® 

lh»  ftdaril  grivfrnmin:  i^quIcJ  do  rn^'t  »0  d«KOv'j;«  tn^^^iv  c  .  ^tw'^j'ta't    ...  .  .  O)  (l) 

Studtnn  hjvt  tht  'ifjh?  t  >  r*  ^nionitrj:*!  to  proHib«r  r  to  v  J'-»Ou%.  ^  ^  (?)  (l) 
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34.  Balow  is  a  liii  of  diHwmt  (MMfarrMliMli  m»im 
fi«klt  trowfMd  inM  fMMM)  catsforiM.  Mwk  only 
on.  sird*  R>  Mi«t«  yoMf  preb^y.  fM^  of  >t^. 


:8 


ARTS  AND  HUMANirilS 
Aft.  fifia  ^  ffopM  .  .  .  .  O 

Mtrtmra)  Q 

Hiiwy  O 

lournafHin  Q 

U«c«pi  Cnflith) .  .  . 

Mu»«c  ^. 

^h.1oiai>hv  O 

SpMc»i  and  [>»mt  O 

fhtokjfy  or  R«4f«ion  .  .  .  .  Q 

Hgina«iifi««  Q 

BIOt,OGICAL  SCIENCE 

•«loiy  IfMarH)  O 

Vk»ohyM;«  I.  .  ;0 

Bottnf  O 

ity  (Life)  Scitocv  .  .  .  .  O 
Microbfoloty  or 

BaciorioMfy  O 

ZookiQy.  O 

Sci«oc»   .  O 

BUSINESS 

BuiiriM  A^m%n.  <9f«9ir«l).  .  O 

Fm^oea  O 

Marhmiat  V-O 

..o 
..o 


PHYSICAL  SCIENCE 
Aftroiwiwy .  ....  ^  ...  ^ 
A  imo«ph«r  k  Scia«^ 
(i^ci.  M^>qrokny>  .  . 

ChamHiry  

iartNSciofw. 
Marion  Sci«nco  (mi*!. 

Oc«M>09r«phy)  

Mt<h9ff«i»cm*  

^^Vi*o"  

Svififiici  

Othtr  Pttysial  Wmw  .  . 

PROFESSIONAL 
Arcfiitocturt  or  Urban 

Pifffviinf  , 

Noma  EcDnomki  

Hmhh  Taebnplogy  {irndta 
dar«»l«^la£oraiory).  .  .  . 
Litirary  or  A/eliWvl  Scianca. 

Nursinf  J> 

Pharmacy  

^  Tharipy  (o«cupaiMMial« 

physical,  fpaach).  .  .  .  , 
Ofhar  Prpravwonal ...... 


O 

.o 
o 
o 

o 

•  O 

o 
.o 
o 


o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 

o 
o 


Sacrttarial  Srudiat. 
Othar  Bui 


EDUCATION 

Bu»Mia«i  f  ducats  O 

Ettmantary  Educatioit  .  .  .  O 
Mui*c or  Art  Education.  .  .  O 
PhyiicJl  Education  or 

Racraation  Q 

Secondary  EdMCaoon  .  .  Q 
SptciiH  Education  .  .  .  .  .Q 
Oxhar  Education  Q 


ENGINEERING 
Aaronjurc^l  or 

AstronauKal  Enf  . 
Civil  En^)navrin9    ,  .  .  , 

Ii-fcrnc*)  or  El^ironic 

i'^duitftji  Co^inrarir(9 


o 
.o 

o 

o 
o 
o 
.o 


SOCIAL  SCIENCE 

Anihropoloty  

Eoonomici  

©•B'^pHy  

fdlitioal  Sci«f«cv  Ifovt.. 
intar natkinal  fatattom)  . 

PsycHolofy  

Social  Wiarli  

Sociolofy  

Ofhar  Sodal  Scianot.  .... 

TECHNICAL 

BuMW^  Tradaa  

Data  ^roca.tai>%i  or 

Compwtar  ProBrammtnf. 

DraNinf  or  Oatifn  

Elactroiiio  

Maehanicf  

Othar  Tachnvcal  , 

-OTMiER  FIELDS 

AffTicultura  

Corrimunicattont 

(radio.  T.V.:  ate)  . 
Computar  Scianca  .  . 

forattry  

\j»¥t  EnJorc»manf  .  .  .  , 
Military  Sci«nc«  ... 

Orhir  F»«(d  

UndrcKttd  


O 
O 

o 

I 

o 
o 
o 
o 


o 
o 
o 
o 


o 
o 
o 
.o 
o 
o 
o 


35.  Indkaii  tfi*  importMio*  to  you 
pwtonaMy  of  tach  of  th« 
followiAg:  (Mwh^iMi  tor  mcN  itwn) 

'^'^•"•»  .®®®^ 

BKamiA«MaMtf»o«iiVinmyfi«(d  ®3l©6> 

Obuining  rMoaAllM  tfvrt  mf  cofliagiM  for  cooiHbuiioii«  lo 

lnflu.neinf  ihapoliiid  nructura   ©®  2  fi) 

infK..«c^M^.,fc^  

R.i.in,.»«,^,   ....©3®® 

 ©02  6) 

— ®®  *^ 

....©3®0 

— ©®©I 


.©®X® 
.®®2.® 

.ID®  2® 
.®®  Z® 


36.  What  ii  your  bait  9uan  as  to  the 
chaneas  that  you  will: 

(Mark  on.  for  mO*  itm) 

CfMng.  maior  f iald?  ,  

Changa  tMtf  eheije.?.  

F.il.ona  Of  RMra  eourm?. 


Hawing  adminttvkiiv.  rnpo««)bitity  for  iha  Mark  of  extmr. 
Baing  vary  wall  off  linanc>a'iy  .... 
Halpin9  othan  Who  ara  in'tliNiculty .  . 
Making  a  thaoratieal  contribytion  to  tcianoi.  . 

Wriiinf  orifinal  MrKt  Ipooffta. novtH.  ihor t  ttoriat.  at cl  VU^^^ 

aaaiin9artiiti€w«rli(paintint.iculptura,dacoratin»,«tc4.  .  .  !  !  .©©g)  1 

Bain«»ioca«afulinabM«M*Mof  myown   *  '  

BacominB  involvad  in  proBr^ni  lo  claan  up  tHa  arwiro^manf 

Oavalopinf  a  mao«>»iifful  phitophy  of  l^a  .  ,  

ParticipatinB  in  a  cormnu«ifty  action  pror«m  .  .  •  

Ktfpir>9  up  to  data  vnth  political  alf^t  

®NoU^   

(9  Vary  LiitlaChanaa 

(S)V«rr( 

 ®®»® 

GraduataMifth  honors?  .'®Jf  ©® 

•BaalaaadtoattudantoMka?   [  *®®  X  0 

Join  a  McUl  IratarnifK  aorority.  or  dub?  ;  .*  ®  5  ©  ® 

Liya  m  a  coadoc«iional  dorm?    .....®5Q@ 

Lii«inacomm«nawhila-ia>Bafo>.  ®®  i  (g> 

•aa»aaadtoanacadamieho«.or9oci#ty7.  @0 

Makaatlaa^a-r-a^^a?.    ©.3.©® 

Naad  aatra  tima  to  complete  y^  dar m  r«|wiramams? .  .  ,  ®  ®  Z  ® 

Naad  iuiorinB  lit  soma  Cftirtaa  

Mava  to  Willi  an  outsidaiobtfciririaco«a|a?.  ^  ®3©® 

Saali  vocational  c«unM«Hi«7  ^  !!®®*® 

Saafc  individual  crun«IWit  on  panonal  problami?.   ®  (J)  ^  0 

Cat  a  bachalorV  dafr«t  IS  A..  BA.  ate)?.  .   *.  .  !  !  ^  ®  O® 

Dropoutof  ihitcollafatafrporafHy  (a»eludatranffwf>nf)?  ®®  A® 

Dropout parmananttylavdudatranffarrlnf I?  !®®  *  ® 

TraMar  to  another  collaBa  bafora  praduatint?.  !!!!®3©® 

Ba«ti»l,.dw^thyourcoMa,a?  ^ 

F in^  a  lob aftar  praduaiion  m  ft^f^  for  vrhkh  yo«  wara  trvinad?  .  i  ®  © ® 


Gat  marriad  iwhila  in  oallafa?  Iikip  If  nwriad) 


O  j  ma/riadwiithin  a  yaar  aftar  collata?  UkipJf  rmnMlf 


®C^® 
®®Z® 


ThaUt>ar»iar|  »ar  Baa««^  on  Hifhar  CduaaPan  al  UCIA  actNa»y  , 

Ihjt  p»dic<pala  la  Ma  (o  awiduat  lacal  >tudlaa^  Mr  .M^vl  fcad^aoTth^'ifci-ip, 

mroHa  taM«atk«f  f^h0m^  diu.  M  It  naraMry  far  tha  la»PfaPa«i  la  lm«9  Pm  iimA^  m 
mimaarf  aa  thai  laB*i.-yprfjii  c*i     llM^d  w«h  tha  date  horn  Bia  ai*^' p 
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N.O  T  E  S 


1 


The  niiabwr  of  college  IDs  in  CIR?  record  is  the  count  ©f  identi- 
fiable college*  in  the  student's  CIRP  record  (cols.  295-298, 
312-3.15,  and  329-332)  giving  a  inaxlnu.-n  of  four.    Following*' this 
variaJple  arc  the  ihstitutiona  da,^a  fir  each  of  the  college  codeis. 
V/here  there  is  not  a  college  code>  the  institutional  data  field  * 
for  that  college  is  blank.    There  nay  be  instances  in  'Which  there 
is  no  institutional  data  for  a  college.    If  this  is  the  case, 
the  record  area  for  that  college's  data  vill  ha  blank  but  this 
variable  vill  not  reflect  /the  missing  data,  i.e.,  it  will  specify 
the  total  number  of  college,  codes  listed  on  the  CIR?  record  and 
not  the  total  number  of  institutional  data  fields  with  data. 


The  institutional  data  for  ,a  particular  college  code  is  62  columns, 
long  and  .is  prq^nt  for  all  valid  college  choice  codes.    The  four 
groups  of  62  (cols.  408-655)  are  the  institutional  data  for  the 
four  CIRP  college  codes,  the  six  groups  of  62  (cols.  684-1055) 
are  the  institutional  data  for  the  six  college' codes  in  the 
12th  grade"  test  (SAT  or  ACT) ,  the  main  source  of  these  data  is  the 
1972-73  (fiscal  year  '73)  Higher  Educational  General  Information 
Survey  (HEGIS) .        .  .  , 

This  variable  categorized  the  institution  by  race  (eolJ>  426)  , 
control  (col.  427),  type  (col.  423) ,  and  selectivity  (cols.  43?- 
434) .    For  further  information  refer  to  the  value  list  for  this 
variable,  (page  32)  . 


An  interaction  variable  vhich  relates  total  enrollmei\t  with 
,HIstitutional  selectivity,  yielding  a  1-9  value  of  prestige.* 
For  fiirther  information  refer  to  the  value  list  for  this  variable 
(page  32) .     ^  . 


*See  A.W.  ftstin  and  C.B.T?  Lee,  The  Invisible  Colleges^ 
(McGraw-Hill,,  1971) ,  Chapter  ,!. 


Seloctivity  i^^  an  •stimate  of  th«  average  academic  ability  of 
th«  entering  class  expreaaad  a»  a  SAT  Verbal  +  Math  score.  \ 
The  range  via  thus  400-1600.     These  estl=*t«i  are  based  on  dat»\ 
provided  in  several  college  guides      and  on  data  reported  previously 
In  Aatin,  A.  W. ,  Predictlnc  Asadenic  Perforr^nce  in  Coll^cei  New 
York:    The  Free  Press,  1971.    Kost  estitates  vere  toriginally 
In    the  fona  of  nean  SAT  Verbal  (V)  ?lua  Mathejaatiral  (M)  scores, 
of  entering  freshmen-    Keen  ACT  coaposite  scores  were  converted 
Into  comparable  meJn  SAT  V+M  scores  (see  Table  3-1  in  above 
reference  of  Astin,  1971) .    These  selectivity  measures  are  laore 
current,  more  accurate  (i.e.,  cost  were  provided  (<firectly  by 
the  institutions),  and  involve  less  missing  data  (i.e.,  fewer  , 
with  un3cnown  selectivity)  .    Por  details  of  the  revised  measures^ 
see  A.W.  Astln  and  J-W.  Benson,  "New  Measures  of  College 
Selectivity,*  Research  in  Higher  Education,.  1977,  6,  1-9. 


♦*See  A.W.  Astin,    Predicting  Academic  Performance  in  College; 
(New  York;    Free  J!re]?s,  1971)  - 

J.  Cass  and  M.  Bimbaum,  Comparative  Guide  to  Ametican  Colle<ye»^ 
(New  York:    Harper  fi  Rq>#,.1973). 

*  •  • 

College  Division  of  Varron's  Educational  Series.  Barron's 
Profiles  of  American  Colleges,  (Woodbury:    Barron^s  Educational. 
Series,  1974). 

W.T.  Furniss  (ed.),  American  Universities  and  Colleges, 
.(Washington:    American  Council  on  Education,  1972), 
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i 


Vof  6  . 

'       Th^a  variabX*  is  th^  r^coding  oC  th*  institutional  selectivity 
€ficc»..the  preceertlng  3  coluoma)  into  a 'nine  category,  variable. 


Note  7 


Mote  a 


Kote  9 


Vhis  variable  Is'  the  total  institutional  enrol Inen^t  f ron  the 
72-73  HEGIS  coded  to  a  nine  category  v^riabln. 


This  Variable  is  the  percentage  of  the 'total  ii>stitutional  ehrollment 
who  are.  women  (fron  the  72-73  KEGZS)  coded  to  a  nine  category  variable 


thie  variablM  is  the  percentage  of  the  total  institutional  eniyllsient. 
who  are  graduate  students  (frou  the  72-73  HEGIS)  coded  into  a  nine 
category  variable.  .  / 


tote  10 


Edocation  and  general*  tixpenditures  (froa  the  72-73  HEGIS)  were 
.  divided  by  the  sum  of  undergraduate  enrolloer.t  pltus  three  tissa 

the  graduate  enxollaent  to  yield  a  pes  student  expenditure. 
^  (Graduate  student  enxoUaent  was  inflated  by  a  factor  of  thr^e 
,   to  reflect  the  larger  expenditures  in  this  area]  .    This  expenditure 
recoded  to  .yield  an  eight  category  variable « 


•  •.   •  %        .  . »  . 

Hote  11  • 

«Xdl>rary  esqpenditures  (fron  the  72-73  HEGIS)  were  divided  by  the 
SUB  of  undergrtduatQ  enrollnent  plus  thre*  times  graduate  enrollment 
to  yield  a  per  student  esqpenditure.    (Gradviate  student  enrollment 
vjiCs  inflated  by  a  factor  of  three  to  reflect  the  larger  expenditures 
in  this  area)  .    This  eacpenditure  was  recoded  to  yield  a  nine  category 
yi^rlable. 


Kote  12 


Kote  13 


Note  14 


Note  15 


Value  of  land,  buildings,  and  equipment  (from  the  72-73  REGIS)  ' 
was  divided  by  the  sua  of  undergraduate  enrollment  plu^  three  times 
graduate  enrollnent  to  yield  a  per  student  expenOiture.  (Graduate 
student  enrollnent  was  Inflated  by 'a  factor  of  three  to  reflect  the 
larger  esqpenditures  in  this  area)  -    This  expenditure  was  recoded  to 
yield  a  nine  category  variable.       ^  , 


The  Svun  of  undergraduate  enrollment  plus  three  ti  es  graduate 

enrollment  was  divided  by  the  number  Qt  faculty  . 

The  value  was  then  recoded  to  a  nine  category  variable. 


Tuition  and  fees  (fro:n  the  72-73  KEGIS)  rounded  to  three  digits 
(example:  $1356  =136). 


A  collapsing  of  tuition  end  fees  into  r.ine  categories. 


Not*  16 

Earnaa  d«9r««s  data  from  aU  »el«v«rtt  fields  ware  sumaad  and  then 
divide  hy  total  BA  degrm  granted  in  1972^73.    Foj?  fxurther  > 
inforvation  Jfefer  to  th^  yalua  Xistj  for  these  variables,  (pa 35r) 


Note  17 

''Thia^coda  reflacts  tha  institutional  affiliation  (public  or, 
pvivat:*  and.  if  private,  religious  affiliation)  .    The  source  . 
la  tha  1972-73  BECZS  ("Affiliation  of  institution  and  states  ^ 
as  public  and  private**)  . 

♦  •  • 

Not#  18 

^  Th«  distance  is  calculated  tton  hosts  to  colX^ga  zip  code'  by 
converting  each  zip  code  into  coordinates  oJE  latitiy^^  and- 
longitude*    isiven  thea#  coordinates,  it  is  possible  to  qalcu^^ate 
the  distance  between  two  points  on  a  sph^sre  vhich  may  be  converted 
to  Biles  e    If  the  di^taiice  to  a  college  is  coz!puted  as  zero/  the' 
,  value  "'l'^  is  assigned  as  "O"  is  ustd  to  *  Indicate  >sds  sing  data/  ^ 

the  nethod  of  converting  zipcodes  to  latitucs/loncitudfi  coordinates- 
vas  accosBp^ished  Itsing  a  tape  provided  by  the  National  Technical 
Information  Services. 


Hotoe  19* 

Ihia  variable  is  the  ne^n  seleetirity  of  the  ins  tituional' choice 
set  from  the  PSAI'  record  roundsd  to  two  digits* 

/  Note  20*  ^ 

Vhis  variabla,    the  nean^cod^ enrollment  of  the  institutional  choicch 
set  from  the  PSAS' record. 

yote  21* 

Ibis  variable  is  the  nean  tuition  and  fees  of  tha  institutional 
cboic^  set  from  the  PSAX  record  rounded  to  two  digits,  (tens  of  dollam) 

'  '   '  ■  *  .  •  • 

note  22  *   '  '  . 

This  ir^jeX^tilm  is  tht  nean  distance  in  miles  from  home  to  those 
colleges  in  the  institutional  choice  set  fron  the  PSAT  record. 


No  Note  23L 


If, the  student  gave  only  one  choice,  the  "mean"  equals  the  data  for  the  first  choice 


Note  24 

.Vfilues  from  SAT  were  recoded  as  follows: 

l>!SophQabre  " —  — >  4«other 

2«junior  >  l«junior 

S^'senior   >  2«s  enior 

4«lat  yr.  college   ;  — >  3»college  student 

5«2nd  yr.  college    ^   3»college  student- 

6><other  ,      -   >  4-other 

Values  from  ACT'  were  receded  as  follows: 

;  1« junior  ^  junior 

B'^aenior  ^  2»senio2: 

5=high  school  graduate  i": — ■  >  4-other 

7;*cdllege  stud«tnt  ,  —  )        3»college  student 

9*other  -^r^  }  4«other 

A'      •  ■  ■    ■  , 

Wo  n6te  25    •  •  ;  ^  / 

to,te  26 

The  number  of  college  IDs  in  the  12th^  grade  record  is  the  count  ' 
of  cpllege  IDs  the  student  provided.    Following  this  variable  are  , 
the  ii^titutijOT>al  data  for  each  of  these  college  codes.  There 
is  a  maximum  of  six  possible  college. codes.    When  there  is 
not  a  college  code^^the  ix\^titutipnal  data  field  for  that  college 
is  blank.    There  may  be  instances  in  which  there'  is  no  institutional 
data  for  a  college.    If  this  is  the  case,  the  data  area  for >  that 
college  will  be  blank,  but  this  variable  will  hot  reflect  the  missing 
data  (i.e.r  it  will  specify  the  total  nufldber  Qf  college  codes  listed 
on  the  12th  grade  record  rather  than  the  number  of  institutional* 
^       data  fields  with  data) • 

Note  26A  . 

/  ;  • 

nie  ^iiistitutional  data  for  a  particular  college  code  is  62  columns 
long  atid  if  present  for  all  valid  college  choice  codes.   The  two 
gteups  of  62  (cols.  1127-1350)  are  the  institutional  da'ta  for  the 
twOrPSAT  institutions,  while  the  six  groups  of  62'(coLd.  684-105:50 
are  the  sipc  college  codes  in  the  .  12th  grade  data*  (SAT  or  ACT)  .  The 
main  source  of  the  institutional  data  is  the  1972-73  .^fiscal  yeaj?^/73) 
Higher  Educational  General  Information  Survey  (HEGIS) . 


Note  27 


This  variable,  the  mean  coded  enrollment  of  th6  institutional  choice 
set  from  the  12th  grade  record,  hai;  one  decimal  pla^. 


Note  28 


This  variable,  the  mean  coded  enrollinent  of  the  institutional  choice 
set  from  the  12th  grade  record,  has  one  decimal  place. 


Note  29 


This  variable  is  the  mean  tuition  and  fees  of  the  institutional 
choice  set  from  the  12th  grade  re\:ord  rounded  to  2  digits  (tens  of 
dollars) • 


4 IV 


Note  30 


This, va^rl able  is  thewinean  distance  in  miles  from  hone  to  the  colleges 
in  the  institutional  choice  set  from  the  12th  grade  record. 


Note  31 

 7  r- 


\ 


If  th«  sourde  of  the  X2th  grade  record  Is  ACT,  the  data  are 
from  the  1974-75  ACT  Student  Record  Fil^.        ,  . 
If  the  source  of  the  12th'  grade  record  is  SAT,  and  th/ere  was  oi^ly 
one  administration,  the  data  are  from  that*"  administration.    lyf  the 
casfe  of  multiple  SAT  administrations,  a  priority  of  test  date's  was 
established  in  an  attempt  to  utilise  data  from  the  early  part  of 
the  senidr  year. 

Ttie  following  test  dates  are  listed  from  most  desired  (I)  to 
least  desired  (15)  for  selection.    Fro  multiple  admj,ni stations 
the  most  recent  tiest  data  was  selected. 


1) 

12/74 

2) 

11/74 

3) 

10/74 

4) 

2/75 

5) 

4/75 

6) 

6/75 

7) 

6/74 

8) 

4/74 

9) 

2/74 

10) 

12/73 

11) 

11/73 

12) 

10/73 

13) 

6/73 

14) 

4/73 

15) 

2/73 

The  fifeld  is  blank,  but  this  note  has  been  retained  for  your  information. 


'Ho 


l:ote.  32 


3AT  verbal  score  (laag*  200-800) .where  available,  otherwise  ACV  equivalent. 
The  ACT  equivalent  was  obtained  by  sucking  threa  ACT  sui.tests  (English, 
natural  sciences,  social  sciences)  and  bonverting  to  SAT  equivalent  by  • 
eqaipcJTcentile  method  (N»i4865^  .     The  su,-.  of  ths  three  (range  3-103)  ACT 
sifbtests  was  used  (rather  than  sinply  the  ACT  English  subtest)  because.  It 
Resulted  in  a  better  correlation  v.-ith  the  S.-.7  verb:»l  score  (r=.82  vs.  *.69)  . 
record,  had  one  or  nore  of  the  ACT  subtests  rii-sing,  the.  entire  record  wiia 
droppsd  from' the  file.     Conversion  table  shav.i.-balov. 


ACT  Sura 
Eng  &  Nat  Sci  & 

-  5oc  Sci 


t 


108 

107 

106 

105 

104 
^^03 

102 

101 

100 
99 
98 
97 

•96 
.95 
94 
93 
92 
91 
90 
89 
88 
87 
86 
85 
84 
83 
82 
81 

.  80 
79 
78 
"'7 

.  7G 

l'\ 
7  3 
72 
71 
70 


SAT  Verbal 
Equivalent 

800 
800 
800 
800 
800 
800 
800 
790 
770 
760 
750 
740  . 
730 
720 
710 
700 
690 
680 
670 
660 
'640 
630 
620 
610 
600 
590' 
580 
570 
560 
550 
540 
540 
530 
520 
^10 
510 
500 

4G0 


ACT  Su-u 
k  Nat  S; 
So=  Sci 


Eng  C  Nat  Sci  & 


69 
68 
67 

6^ 
65 
64 
63 
62 
61 
60 
59 
S8 
57 
56 
55 
54 
53 
52 
51 
50 
49 
48 

46 
45 
44 
43 
42 
41 
39 
33 
37 
36 
3'> 
3". 
33 
3? 
31 
3.1 


SAT  Verbal 
Equivalent 

480 

470 
460 
•  460 
450 
440 
440 
^  440 
430 
430 
420  ^ 
420  ^ 
410 
410 
400 
400 
390  . 
'390 
380 
380 
370 
^-  370 
360 
.  360 

350 

350 

340 

340 

330 

320 

310 

316 

310 

300 

300 

290 

2R0 

2P.0 

270 
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Note  32  (continued)  '  . 

ACT  Sun 

En9 


£  Nat  Scl  & 

SAT  Verbal 

Scfc  Sci 

Equlvaleht 

250 

2sn 

24n 

210 
m»  J  w 

220 

21 

^  J. 

220 

2n 

210 

210 

210 

1  7 

\  210 

16 

200 

ioo 

200 

12 1 

200 

20d 

11 

200 

1-10* 

200 

^•''"^  ^       SAT  math  score  (range  200-800)  where  available,  otherwise  ^ACT  equivalent: 
obtained  by  an  equipercentilc  conversion  of  the  ACT  In'athematical  subtcr.1: 
score  (range  1-36)  to  SAT.,   Correlation  between  SAT-M  and  converted 
ACT-M  is  .85    (N  -  14,000)  .    Conversion  ;:abla  shown  below. 

"  •  .      .        \  ■  ,               •••                '                  ^            '           '  ^  ^  • 

ACT  Math  slore       SAT  Hath  fXjMiv.            ,          ^    ACT^Hath  Score  SAT  Hath  tqulv. 

18  ^  440 

17       \  430 

16  410 

/           3I                              710                                                15  390 

14  380 

13  370 

/•  3b  '  660  J?  • 

11  350  ■ 

10  340 

9  330 

8  330 

7  320 

6  300 

5  290 

.4         ,  280' 

»                          3  ^  270 

1  2/iO 


36 

780 

35 

»750 

34 

730 

33 

710 

32 

700 

31 

)       "  680 

.30 

660 

29 

640 

28 

610 

27 

590 

.26  . 

560 

25 

530 

24 

510 

'23 

500 

22 

460 

21 

470 

20 

460 

19 

450 

55 


The  SAV  quMtlonnaira  did  not  contain  an  overall  high  school  CPA  itera, 
instead  it  asked  the  student  to  report  the  most  recent  grades  in  six 
areas.    A  CPA  was  calculated  by  assigning  percentage  scores  to  each 
grade  category  as  follows:  K^95,  B=85,  q»75/Da65,  F»55.     The  scores 
were  then  sucuaed  weighting  English  by  3,  Math  by  2,  And  all  others  by.  1. 
The  sua  was  dividedi  by  the  nunbec  o"  graded  reported,  resulting  in  a.*: 
p.ean  calculated  CPA 'in  percentage  from.  , 

The  ACT  high  school  CPA  was  converted  to  SAT  percentage  equivalents  by 
equipercentile  method  (X=»14000)  .    Queition.naire  i.tenis  and  receded  valuer 
arc  sho\m  below. 


SAT 

:t  y^ar^nd  or  MmMUr-«nd  Barks  that  you  rocoivtd 
Mch  subject  tak#Q  sinct  you  b^faa  th^  nintk  grcd#. 
After  blackouDi  th#  UtUr  corrMpoadisf  to  yoi^  mark 
a  subi#ct»  blackto  tha  lattar  H  if  tha  mark  was 
iwd  in  aa  honors,  advancad,  or  accalaratad  course. ' 

(A)  ExcftlUatCuMoIIy  90^100) 

(B)  Coed  (usually  £049) 

(O  FairduttsUyTO-TS) 

(D)  PaM{a2(uM|!ty6(K69) 

(F)  rajliDx(u«uaUy59orbalow)  ^ 

(C>  Ooly  ''pau.rjdl''  siarks  wrm  MM^ignmd  and  1  revived  « 
pass. 

(H)  Tna  mark  raporl#d  was  in  aa  hooovs^  advaaotd,  or 
scodsfslsdi 


J 


Engluh 
Mathftcnatics 
Fo;*«i|:n  LsnsMfss 
Biological  SdMicMi 
Pryj-cjl  Scitrocm 
&Kb!  StudtM 


S2.  My  ovsraQ  hljb  school  avcnj^  is  (was) 

D-toDpJ-O')--.  ^  

DutC-9S)-\.i)  •  2 

C-t»C(l3-I.9l   4^ 

Cl»B-(iO~->- ---•'-»  4 

»-t»»pi-2.9)  ;  :  s. 

BloE'O.O-Xi)  ;.6 

A->AaH6)  T 


SAT    calculated  percentage 
described  above 


ACT    converted  to  SAT  calculated 
pez'centage  as  follows: 

ACT  Code.  >  SATCohversioa 


7 
6 
5 
4 

3 
2 
1 


93 
87 

83 
78 
74 
71 
68 


CorrelStiqn  between  Sy.'i  CPA  and  converted  ACT  CPA  is  .77  (::=14,000) 
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42, 


Note  35      SAT  inco««  cati^oriea  were  coIUp»«d  to  watch  ACT  ca^j^gdrlcs'^s  £611ov«;^ 


SAT 


23.  V. "bat  b  tJs«  •pproifnaU  iasao*  of  your  pwvaU  b#r«r« 
'  tx.tM?  lodud*  tacaM*  Jkc4  aooUjubU  incocM  from  all 

''     (B)  BctwMo  ^,000  foA  •        (rR^n.9«0  to  $119  a 

•V)  ' 


(C)  B«^>f«n  So.OOO  ana  97.-49»  a  y«ar  (freoi  $120  to  $149  a 

(D)  B*t«va$7.500aBd$a,S9da7Mr(traa»$lS3to$179a 

(E)  E«t«MB$9.000aiia$10,4MaYMr(f:om$ia0to$209a 

(7)  Bafcw^M  $10,500  ana  $li;99»  a  yMr(traai  $210  ta  $239 
aw*tV) 

(Gl  Bafc<wMi$l2,000aa4$13^a7Mr(&aA$240to$299 
<  awaalO 

CD  B«t«iMo$t3.S00aad$l4^ajMr(I!iom$270to$299 
*         awMV)  Of 

(D  6«twMa$l5,O0Oana$X8jt8»ayMr(bam$300|)9$329 
aw«»V)«» 

(J)  BakvtMi$16.S00aBd$l7«99»aytar(rroa$330to$359 
awMlO 

00  BatwMO  $18,000  aa4  $19,999  •  7«W  (tnuii^360  to  $399 
awMk)  • 

•(U  Bafe«>Ma$20.000aaa$ai;99»aj*ar(eitm$400to$439 
awMlO 

00  B«t»wo$22.000aad$23,99»a7Mr(bt»i$U0to$479 
aWMlO 

CO  BabPM«$24.00Oa^$24J999»7Mranim$U0to$519 
awaaV) 

(O)  Bat«^$28.000aDd$2T.99»ay»r(fn«i$52bto$359 
awMk) 

(?)  BatWMA  $28,000  and  $30;000  a  jvar  (2rcw  $S60  to  $600 
awMV) 

(Q)  Moi»thaa$30,000a3r»ar($606oriB0r«aw»»V) 


SAT 

ACT 

Value 

A 

u 

B 

♦  t 

C 

2 

D 

3 

E,  F 

6,  H 

5 

1/  J,  K 

6 

L,  N 

O,  P,  Q 

7 

8 

RECODE 
Valu»  ' 

X>=le^s  thaa  $3,000 

2«$3,000  -  5,999 

3-$6,G00  -  7,499 

4=$7,SO0  &,999... 

5-$9,000  -  33,99» 

«-$12,000  -  34,999 

7«$15,000  -  ) 9, 999 

8-520,000  or  nore 
©■roiaaing  data 


ACT 


ERIC 


5^)  To  p!jn  financial  jid  proiram>  for  entering  Mud-,:»nt.^.  co!?e^es 
nrcxi  to  knou  ihc  finunci.t I  background  of  ihcir  sliid^nli.  V\tsit 
t^\\r^^\t  as  accuralely  a*  po>iiblc  your  family  >  income. 
(InJtw*ai<  lOJal  income  before 

L?»*thj3  SJjDi''^)  ,  0 

S^OKI  io'si.»N»#  ^  I 

S>.»>-D  IM  5^•l>#  ...2 

\\yA}%xi\s}H^  y 

S»f->M»>  

5JM</J     SM.^^i  .  » 

     6 

5:0AM  jnJ  ,i*,f  7 

I  €%^r),iUer  ihi*  iii!%*f.i^jlion  ccnfiji^ntul  %'  ^  A 
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Kote  36  SAT  and  ACT  racial  backgrouad  iteas  had  the  sa=! 
"  "     different  order. 


categories  but  in 


SAT 

T>«  Colleg*  Board  wanU  to  sura  that  its  tasU  and 
servncM  ar«  fair  «nd  iiMfixl  to  al^  caxididatas.  If  you 
miiswA  quMtioUv  24  mti  25,  it  will  halp  the  ColUg« 
Board  tvaluato  vid  imptova  its  tests  and  servioss.  Ycujc 
responses  will  als6  be  rsporta^  to  your  school  and  to 
tho«a  oollagM  that  cao  and  will  accept  such  inronaation 
in  order  to'  be  sure  that  thttr  pr^graiSLS  are  fair  and 
useful  to  studenU  of  sU  racial  az(d  ethnic  backgrounds. 

34.  Hoiydoyott.dMcnb#youcssU? 

(A)  Amsricsalndjso 

(B)  BlsckorAfro^AaericaaorNsfre 
(Q  Msxics>*Aiasricaaor  Cbicsno 
*(D)  OnsntslorAsisa-Americsa 

(C)  FusrtoKicao 

(F)  Wbit#orCsuessUa 
(C)  Othsr 


ACT 


65.  Colleges  often  provide  special  educational 
programs  and  opportunities  for  students 
from  particular  racial  or  ethnic 
backgrounds.    ACT  releases  this  informa- 
tion only  to  those  institutions  that 
request  it.    If  your  background  is  listed 
below  and  you  wish  to  identify  youvself # 
please  respond  to  this  item.  Yoiu  jire  not 
required  to  provide  this  information. 

Afro-American  Black  1 

American  Indian  Native  American 

Aleutian  (Eskimo)  >  2 

Caucasrian  American  White.  3 
Mexican  American  or  Chicano.  .  •  .  •  .4 

Oriental  American.  .   5 

Puerto^Rican  or  Spanish-speaking 

American.   e  * 

Othet  7 

I  prefer  not  to  reappnd  *.8 


SAT  Value 

r 

*> 

B 
A 

D 
C 
E 
G 


ACT  Valus 
3 
1 
2 
5 
4 
6 
7 
8 


\ 


P3C0DS  Valua 

1  =  White 

2  =»  Black* 

3  =  American  Indian 

4  =  Oriental 

5  -  Mexican  A^aericant 

6  =  Puerto  Rican-Xmerlcaa 

7  =  other 

0  =  nissip.q  data 


ERIC  43j 
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Uote-^     The  SAT  and  ACT  English  language  itecif.  were  phrased  sojoewhat  dif ferB^tly^ 
but  had  sixnilar  response  categories. 


SAT 


25.  UEcaUAUyourl>MtlAiisua*«? 
OTYti  (NT  No 


.  ACT 

64.  Is  English  the  language  most  frequently 
spoken  in  your  hotne? 

yes  y  2 

no.         ^  n  1 

I  prefer  not  to  respond  0  0 


i 


SAT 
Y 

N' 


ACT 
Y 
N 
0 


REC0D2 


1  =.  no 


2  »  yes 

0  B  missing  data 


ERIC 
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yot«  33      The  ACT  nurrOb^r  of  d«enllents  iter?,  had  nore  response  categories  than 
the  SAT  i>eiu.     Collapsirivj  the  top  ?vC?  categories  resulted  itt  the 
following  recod^j. 


SAT 


?r^"  H:)w  n^ny  of  >oar  brother*  or  suUn  ar«  d^p^niiCitoQyour 
p  venU  or        tfuaj-diaa  for  Srinril  support? 

(A)  Noa»  03)  On»   (C)  Two  (D)  lare^ 
(E)  Foux   CF)  Fiv»   (G)  Sii<)rcsxjr# 


SAT 

ACT 

A 

0 

B 

1 

C 

2 

P 

3 

E 

4 

F 

5 

G 

6,  7,  8,  9 

ACT 

61.  How  many  brothers  and  sisters  iftider  21 
years  of  age  do  you  have?  ' 

None   0 

One  •  .  ^  

Two  \  2 

Three   3  ' 

Four   4 

Five   5 

Six   6 

Seven  ^,  ....  7 

Eight   8 

Nine  or  more.   9 

RSCODE 

1  F  none 

2  »  one 

3  -  two 

4  >p=  three 

5  -  four 

6  -  five  • 

7  "  six  or  more 


ERLC 


42 


r 


I- 
O 


note  39     The  SAT  residence  item,  included  separate  response  categories  for 
single-sex  and  coed  dortns  which  were  collapsed  to  accommodate  the 
ACT  dorm  category. 


SAT 


30.  V.-h.r#  dt  yoo  pr.f.r  to  IWm  duria«  >our  first  two  yt*«  xd 


(A)  Athoca* 

(B)  Sinfl*-***^™ 

IC)  CoKldorta 

(D)  Fr«Urcityof  aororityhoui* 

(E)  OB-e»ia?u*ap»itBi«ot 

(F)  Ofi-c»apu*»p*r!3a*a^ 


ACT 

I 

4.  Upon  entering  college,  I  plan  to  live  in 

residence  hall  .  ^   i 

off -campus  room  or  apartment.  .  .  2 

parent's  or  relatives  home.  ...  3 

married  student  housing   4  ^ 

fraternity  or  sorority   5 


SAT  Value 


ACT  Valuo 


RSCODS  Value 


A 

B,  C 
D 
E 
P 


3 
1 
5 
4 
2 


\ 


1  =  parents*  home 

2  =  residence  hall 

3  -  fraternity  or  sororJ.ty 

4  »  other  campus  housing 

5  off-campus  apactioenU 


40     The  ACT  item  listed  many  types  of  fiirivate  high  schools  which  v/ere 

collapsed  into  one  category  to  correspond  to        SAT  "private"  cate^ty* 


SAT 

What  kind  of  high  school  are  you  78. 
attending?  ' 

(A)  Public*    (B)  Private 


ACT 

The  high  schcx^l  from  which  I  will 
(did)  graduate  can  be  best  described 
as  a 


puHliC'high  schcx>l   .1 

Catholic  high  school  2 

private  Independent  school  3 

private  denominational  school  •  •  .4 

military  school   •  •  .  «  5 

other  6 


SAT  Value  ACT  VAlue  R2C0DS  Value 

X  *  1  1  public 

B  2,  3,  4,  5,  6  2  «  private  or  other 


Note  41      The  SAT  and  ACT  itcans  on  type  of  high  school  program  were  sixnilar^ 
resulting  in  a  simple  rccode. 


€2 


SAT 


3  \Vhich  of  th«  followonj  b*«t  dttcribM  your  present  hi^h 
school  pro^aca? 

(A)  Acad«siic or  colUj*  preparatorjr 

(B)  C«a«ral  .  ' 

(C)  CarMr-criantkl  (biulaMi.  vocational,  industrial  arts) 

(D)  Chher 


83. 


ACT 

I  would  describe  my  high  school 
curriculum  or  program  as 

business  or  commercial  .  .  .  .1 
vocational-occupational  .  .  .2 
college  preparatory  ...  .3 
other  or  geheral  4 


SAT  Value 


ACT  Value 


KECODE  Value 


1  =  college  preparatory 


1»  2 


B,  D 


2  -  business  or  vocational 

% 

3  =  general  or  other 
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note  42      Responsa  categories  for  the  SAT  £_id  ACT  items  on  high  school  class 

size  were  so  dif^rent  that  ^he  r^acoded  conuion  ite.-n  could  retain  only 
two  cate^bries.  ■  , 


SAT 


4  Ab>-iut  how  maoy  »tud»ntj  ^kr*  thkt*  io  your  high  scNool 
elas*?  ' 

(A)  Fcw#r  Ihao  100   (B)  l6o-2'49   (C)  23CU99 
(D)  500-749  (E)  750  or  dor* 


ACT 

79*.  The  number  of  jtudents  in  my  high 
school  graduating  class  is 
(was) 

fewer  than  25  J'  .  .  .  1 

25-99   2 

100-199   3 

200-399   4 

400-599.^  5 

600-899   6 

900  or  more.   ".  .  .  7  , 


SAT  Value- 


ACT  Value 


RECODE  Value 


1,  2 


1  =  fewer  than  IOC 


'      B,  C,  D,  E 


3,  A,  5,  6,  7 


2  =  100  or  more 


A, 
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Frora  the  SAT  and  ACT  items  which,  appear  below,  eight  dummy  (l=^no  2»yA5) 
variables  were  created  for  the  high  school  and  college  extracurriculai: 
activities.    Because  the  ACT  list  of  activities  was  longer  than  the 
SAT  list,  the  items  were  col).apsed  as  follows: 


SAT 

Qutiitioai  32  and  33  concara  your  inUrMU  in  extracur- 
ricular activid^)  in  high  school  and  your  plany.to 
participaLc  in  coUtg*. 

32.  B!acV(t&  t!i«  litx^r  for  Mch  actiiri^  in  which you  partidp^Ud 
whil*  ia  hljh  school. 

(A)  AtMsdcs^iaUr9€hotutic,ia^uxural,orcoiamuiut^ 

(B)  Echo; ^  or  rsdal  mctiviti—  oroirtinl^stioDS 

(C)  JourcsIiia«d*batiaj,ord:m2sticac£ivitis»  ^ 

(D)  Music^bAad»chonis,ororchMtr« 

(E)  Pr«pn»rmtoail  or  dspsrtsa^snUl  dubs^for  sxaapU, 
Futux%Tssch*rs  of  Amsrica^  Amsricmn  Socisfy  of  Civil 
Eo^isMn 

(F)  RcliTloujsctiyitiMororgaiiizstieas 

(G)  Sodai  clubs  sad  coauaunityorgsoizatioiu 

(H)  SMdtotcovsmosnt 

.  •      ■    .  *,  . 

S3.  BUckta  tho  Isttsrr  for  o'jch  activity,  using  tha  listing  in 
qus^tioa  32,  to  indicate  activittso  in  whidi  you  plau  to 
partidpsU  whils  in  coUtya. 


ACT 


lufri>  V^-II4  >l;id£n(  cxtnicurricuLir  aciivititi.  I^l^se 
.;tr.>'.\cr  Y  or  N  u>        item  on  ihe  Ihi. 

>  <».  I  rjt!:c>.t;^.  1.^     acii>ii>  V 

N^.  I  tf-i  rat  in  ihU  asiiviiy.  J  ^ 


99.  ln>:rcmdP.(al  muilc  (h;inJ,  orchcsini) 

HKJ.  Wvul  r.tisic 

MM.  S'.uJcni  yu^efnc.:nt 

lU?  l'L:hl:c:rii>niCncu>pjtp<:r,  ytfarhook.  Htcrnrv*  mn«^ine) 

li)^.  I;.*p.vrn?nt4lctub>  (science  club,  nuih  club,  cic.) 

IU5.  I)rjrr.itic>.  thcJU-r 

lUT.  Ritcul  or  clhnic  orpni/acluni^'^ 

10:5.  lr,:f2r,u:jla!hItJics 

109.  uthtctics  .  ' 

110.  Potiticsi  or£am/u(io5i 

111.  Radio-TV 

I  il.  Kf Jierniiy,  $orori(y.  or  oiber  $ocbl  club* 

1 13,  Specif  intercit  groups  (ski  club,  ^ilini;  club,  judo  club,  cai 

section,  drill  teams,  etc.) 

11*4.  School  or  community  service  orgunbiirions. 


SAT 

ACT 

Durany  Variable 

• 

A 

108, 

109 

athletics                      •  * 

B 

107 

ethnic  or  racial 

C 

102, 

103,  105 

journalisn,  debate,  drama 

D 

99, 

100 

music  • 

E 

104 

departmental  or  pre-professional  ^ 

F  . 

106 

religious 

G 

112, 

i;3,  114 

social  clubs  ..nd  community  organizaUicmft 

H 

101 

student  .government 

ERIC 
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Wpte  44      From  tha  SAT  and  ACT  itoms  which  appear  below,  five  variables   (range  1-5) 
were  created  for  yearns  of  study  in  each  of  five  subject  areas.     Due  to 
slicjht  diffet'ences  in  the  two  it<K:i3,'  th-s  subject  areas  and  the  years' 
of  study  response  categories  v/ere  iN^coded  as  shown  bslow:^  • 


SAT 


Aw  J 


Questions  12  through  17  ask  you  to  bl'^cken  the  lett^r 
corr*i?onding  to  the  toUl  ywrs  of  study  you  «xp*ct  :o 
compute  in  certaia^ub)«cU.  Includt  in  the  total  on!y  the 
cour<t»  you  have  Ukea  since  begirminj  the  ninth^grade 
tn^  those  you  expect  to  coapUte  before  graduation  frortl 
high  school.  If  you  have  Completed  less  than  a  full  y«ar 
in  a'subject,  answer  aj  if  you  have  completed  a  full  year. 
Do  ©ot  count  a  repeated  year  of  the  same  course  as  ady 
additional  >  ear  of  st\:dy . 

(A)  Ididnottskeaayoqurief  iathiisubjtct,  « 

<B)  On^yearor  l>.#4(;ulval»at  p 

(C)  t  Tv»  o  years  or  th*  Mjuivaltat 

(D)  Three  years  or  the  s<j»iivaUnt 

(E)  Four  yeari  or  tht  equivalent 

(F)  Mere  than  four  year*  or  the  eqiuvA\!t?nt 

12.  EnglUh  3 

13.  Matheinatioft 

14.  Foreign  LaAfuafes 

15.  Biological  Sciences^  . 
16!  Physical  Scieacee 

17.  Social  Studies 


Vedn  Ceiialn  Subjects  Studied 
(CratUs  9-i3) 


group. 

*^''^*>^''  '  "  t 

 ,   y 

Or.f  arc  a  \x2  yc^;%  ^   .  | 

T^o>r».-i  ..!.!!!i!!!!J!4 

T'A»ir!w  a  tk'I  }i2r%   *  J 

Th/r?  ^rtn  ^  ^ 

Vi:rf  aaiahai  >or>  *  j 

Fc-f  >t3.'>  or  =:jrr  .  .*  g 

l^.t  ro:  uV?  1.1  V  (owrwi  in  tht  subjm  % 


h5. 

k9. 

90. 
91. 
92. 
93. 


Sociil  »tudij$  (hi»ipr\.  civici.  geography,  cccv-^o.-nics) 
Natural  scifncet  (biolojv.  chcmijio .  phyjio) 
Forri^n  lanjiuasts  (Spani»h)  • 
Fo:;:«n  Isnjiua^e  (German) 
Fo.'rijn  langia^i  (French) 
Foreign  blisuajs  (oth;r) 
Bus:n:>j  or  commercial 
Vocs '.iona  loccupa  (i  on.i  1 


Created 

Years  of  Study 

Item 

ACT  Item 

Variable 

SAT 

ACT 

RECODS 

12 

84 

English 

A 

9 

1  =  none 

13 

85 

Matheratics 

B 

1,  2 

2  «=  one  year  or  lm»t 

14 

88,  89, 

Foreign 

3  =»  up  to  two  y«ars 

90,  91  ^ 

language 

'  C 

3,  4 

D 

5,  6 

4  «  up  to  thrc*  ye«j 

15,  16 

87 

sc  i  onces 

7,  8 

5  =  kore  than  1  three 
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Mot:jD_51      SAT  and  ACT  degree  aspiration  itctns  wore  so  similar  that  a  siraple 

conversion  to  a  new  nunbering  scheme  was  all  that  v;as  required. 

? 

,SAT  ^            ;  ACT  ^ 

! 

23          Ls  th«  bigbMt  ltv«l  of  tducation  you  plw  to  cx>inpUU  |  , 

beyond  hifh  »chool?  1^       ^,^1    ij^^  Hi^htfjt  l?vel  of  education  you  cxpccl  \t>  romplot? 

( \)  A  two-v>tir  sp«cUluMl  trminiBf  progrAia  (for  €MinpU«  ^ cci:iM«l  or  uchr.icif  pr^jr^m  (Uu  ctun  2  jean)  6U^^. .  I 

(B)  A  two-y libtr^  arU d*f7M  (AssodaU of  Arti)  .      O.ir  or  J  jtar*  ef  jn Juaw  »iudy  (MA.  M fcA.  tw.)  « 

(C)  B«ch«lor'«d«ir»«(B-A.orB5.)  V- JD.ttv-)   $• 

(D)  MMUf'»«!#frw(MA.orM5.)  0::-:f  ;  <. 

(E)  Doctor's  dvgrM  or  ethor  profcMioiul  dcsra*  (such  «s 
Ph.D.  or  MD.) 

CF)  OthororundKiflod  i 


SAT  Value 


ACT  Value 


RECODE  Value 


A 

B 

C 
D 
E 

r 


1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 


1  =  Vocational  Procjran 

2  =»  Associate  (two-year) 

3  Bachelor 

4  =  Master 

5  Doctoral  or  Professional 

6  =  Other  or  undecided 
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•  i4ote_46    Thf*  SAT  reoedial  help  itqm  included  *a  response  category  for  part-tiTOfc\ 
work# placement  Vhich  wa^  not  includdd  in  the  AC?  itc^-a  and  had  to  bC 
diopped.     This  resulted  in  thu  r.chene  sho  vn  b?^low  vhich  .created  six 
duAiLT.y  va]ri£d)les  (l^^no,  2  yer.)  .  !^ 

*  ACT 


SAT 


Many  colleges  offer  special  assistance  for  the 
individual  development  of  students.    You  may  wish 
3C^^u  may  want  to  rt«iv»  htlp  oubidt  rtffulmr  oiui^  worV  '^^  seek  such  assistance.     Please  respond  Y  or  N 
froiQ  th#  coll*i#  you  plaa  to  atUad.  If  so.  blacken  th»  l^twr  to  each  item.  ^  ' 

'for  Mch  ar?4  ia  which >ou  n^fd  h«lp.  — -  ■  .  , 


(A)  Coimi^lLT^  about  t^ucatiqaAl  aad  voatSoiuJ  plana  «ad  IQ     t  r^^^A        r^  a^^a^'^^  j 

oppoiteiut-*a  .««up»«iamaa  19.  j  need  help  deciding  on  my  educational 

andi.  vocational  pf^ns. 


i>ppor^uiul:. 
(B)  Improvla^  Q^xthanuitxcal  abUi^ 
(O*  K&xidmgpart^tiiCi*  work 

(D)  CrtAUhtlb^aV^utpdrsoaalprobUcu 

(E)  lacTMaloi  raadia^  abiiitj 

« 

(F)  D«vaIopui^gDodstu4jrbabits 

(G)  Lnprovui^  wnd2f  abUi^ 


20.  I  need  help  in  expressing  my  ideas  in 
writing^. 

21.  I  need  help  in  improving  my  reading  speed 
and  comprehension. 

22.  I  need  help  in  improving  my  study. skills. 

23.  I  need  help  in  improving  my  mathematical 
skills.  f 


24.  I  would  like  personal  counseling, 

SAT  ACT  Created 

Item         Item      *  Variables 

! 

A  19  Educational  and  vocational  plans 

G  20  .  Writing 

E  21  Reading 

F  22     "        Study  skilli 

B  23  Mathematics 

I)  24  Personal  counseling  "-^ 


I 
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t:otf.  This  variable  vas  collapsed  (frofn  both  SAT  and  ACT  tests)  to  135  categories. 

^  Tno  following  lists  indicate  v/hat  each  source  value  (ACT  or  SAT)  became 

when  recoded-  ^ 


ATP  Major  Fields  of  Study. Recode  List 


100  AGRICULTURE 

101  agrLcultur©  econoniics 

102  agronony,  field  crops 

103  animal  science 

104  dairy  science 

103  fish  and  game,  wildlife 
managenent  ^  ' 

105  food  science  '  * 
107  Ifiorticiilture 

103  landscaping 


001  AGRICULTURE 

002  agriculture  econpmics 

003  agrono;ay,  field  crops 

004  anin^.al  science 

004  aninal  science 

005  fish  and  ga3:a,  wildlife  mariageitient 

006  food  sciendb 

007  horticulture 
007  horticulture 


109  ARCriTECTURE  AND  ENVIRONMENTAL 

DESIGN 

110  architecture 

111  city  planning 

112  .  urban  development 


003  PwRCHITSCTUaS 

008  AHCKI7ECTURE 

008  ARCHITECTURE 

008  ARCHITECTURE 


113  ART 

114  4^t  history 

115  ~  comnercial  art 

116  design 

117  fashion  design 

118  graphic  arts 

119  interior  decorating 

120  photcgraphy 

121  printing 

122  studio  art 


009  ART 

010  art  history 

011  commarcial  art 
009  ART 

009  ART 

012  graphic  arts 

013  interior  decorating 

014  photography 
012  graphic  arts 
009  ART 


l.n 

\:< 

1?7 
1?3 
1  ? ') 
1 

1 

O  .2 
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BIOLOGICAL  SCIENCES 
bacteriology 
biochenir.try  i 

bio  lc:jy 
biophyr/icG 
botany 
ccoTo  jy 

iT.arino  biology 

phy!iiolo<jy 

zoolorjy 


015  BIOLOGICAL  SCIENCES 

015  BIOL03IC/\L  SCIENCES 

016  biochou'.istry  \ 

017  biolorjy 

015  BI0L03IC^L  SCIENCES 

010  botany 

019  ecology 

117  ocranorjraphy 

015  DIOL03TCAL  SCIENCRS 

020  ^'^^^V' 


i 


ttotc  <7  (contlnuad) 


131  BUSINESS  AND  COiNUMSRCE 

134  ^co  intlng 

13^1  cidvcrtising 

136  business  management,  and 

administration 

137  court  reporting 
133  finance  and  banking 
^139  hotel  and  restaurant 

administration 

l^tO  industrial  managesisnt 

141  nnrketing 

1<2  real  estate 

14  3  sales  and  rILtailing 

144  secretarial  duties 

145  transportation  and  cor^^erce 


021  3i;SlKESS  A^^D  COrUlERCE 

022  accounting 

023  advertising 

024  business  nanagenent  and  administratloa 

•  ■ 

131  TR\DE  W;0  VOCATIONAL  ' 

025  finance  and  banking 

026  hotel  and  restaurant  administration 

027  industrial  ntanagement 
029  sales  and  retailing 
02a  real  estate 

029  sales  and  retailing 

030  secretarial  studies 

031  transoo:;;Latioa  £ind  cocunerce 


14  S  CO!-LMUMICA?IONS 

147  coicunun  ic  a  t  ions 

149  film 

149  ''journalism 

150  radio  and  television 


032  COyjrjNICATICXS 

032  cc:irj>iiCATioxs 

032  cc.yj:uxiCATio>;s 

033  journalism 

034  radio  and  television 


151  COMPUTER  SCIENCE  AND  SYSTEMS 

ANALYSIS 

152  computer  science 

153  data  processing 

154  systems  analysis  ' 


035  CO:4?UTER  SCIENCE  AND  SYSTEMS  ANAl.Yf.rS 

036  computer  science 

037  data  processing 

038  systems  analysis        *  ^ 


15  J 

EDUCATION 

039 

EDUCATION 

IbS 

agricultural  education 

040 

agricultural  education 

1S7 

art  education 

041 

art  education 

1-jS 

huoincss  education 

042 

business  education 

1ST 

child  dc?velopment  and  nursery 

044 

elcr.sntary  education 

ediicat  ion 

I  '  .1 

o^^luca^  ion  of  except;  ic)nal  children 

spici?,!  cduCrTtion 

rJMcat  »(^n  of  tho  deaf 

DV-:'Cla_l  cdvication 

cciu  'rit  ic)r\  of  tho  rnpatally  rctaru  ?cl 

0-':3 

-  special  education 

10  i 

V 1  v!rn  t/v  .it  y  education 

04', 

e.rc'i^tary  education 

\  V*.  •. 

cjt'avTfil  cducaL  ion 

1''  . 

h'w  1 1  \\  fMhu'.Mt  ion 

04  J 

h  r  :  i '  n  I'duca  t  Ion 

» 
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note  47  (continued) 


16&-  ho.-ne  economics  education 

167  industrial  arts  education 

163  p.uslc  education 

169  physical  education 

170  recreation 

171  sccondaty  educ^ition 

172  speech  and  hearing, 
^173  vocational  trade  and  industrial 

education 


099  HOr-E  ECONOMICS 

046  industrial  arts  education 

047  music  education 

048  phy^icAl-  education 

048  ph/sifll  education 

049  secondary  education 

050  speech  and  hearing 

046  industrial  arts  education 


174  ENGINEERING 

175  aerospace  and  aeronautical 

engineering 

176  agricultural  engineering 

177  air-conditioning  engineering 

173    architectural  engineering  , 

179  ceranic  engineering 

180  chemical  engineering 

181  civil  engineering 

182  construction  and  transportation 

183  drafting 

184  electrical  engineering 

185  engineering  aide 

186  engineering  design 

187  engineering  sciences 

188  industrial  and  management 

engineering 

189  industrial  labotarory  technology 

190  instrxunentation  techrualogy 

191  materials  science 

192  mechanical  engineering 

193  metallurgical  engineering 

.  194  •  mining  and  mineral  engineering 

195  naval  architecture  and  marine 

engineering 

196  nuclear  technology 

197  petroleum  engineering 
193    plastics  technology 

199  quality  control  technology 

200  , surveying 

201  textile  engineering 


051  EKGircSERIXG 

052  aerospace  and  aeronautical  engiiie^ring 

053  agricultural  engineering 

054  air-conditioning  engineering 

055  architectural  engineering 
051  ?,N'GIf3ERlKG 

056  cheaical  engineering 

057  civil  engineering 
051  ENGirCEERIKG 

058  drafting 

059  electrical  engineering 
051   ,  ENGINEERING 
051    '  ENGINEERING 
051  '  ENGINEERING 

060  petroleuw  engineering 

051   '  ENGINEERING 

051  ENGINEERING 

051  ENGINEERING 

061  mechanical  cngineerihg 

062  metallurgical  engineering 

063  mining  and  mineral  engineering 

064  naval  architecture  and  marine  cncjineeri 


065  nuclear  technology 

066  petroleum  engineering 
051  ENGIN'EERING 

051.  ENGINEERING 

051  ENGINEERING 

051  ENGINEERING 


\  1 


202     F.::GLIStt  AMD  LITERATURE 
2^'     crcatintj  v/riting 
20  ;  '  fingl  ish 
2c  j  literature 

0  C»  speech 

ERLC 


067  K SGI. ISH  AND  LITEELi\TURE 

OoB  croativo  writing  *. 

067  ENGLISH  AND  I.ITERATURL 

069  literature 

070  sp-cc:i 
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207  ETHNIC  STUDIES 

203  American  Indian  studies 

2p9'  black  studies 

210  Mexican  American  studies 

211  Spanish-American  studies 


212  FOREIGN  LANGUAGES 

213  Classical  languages 

214  Eastern  languages 

215  *  French 

216  Geinran 

217  Italian 

218  linguistics 

219  Russian 

220  Spanish  ^ 


221     FORESTRY  AND  CONSERVATION 


071  ETHXIC  STUDIES 

071  EtH?4lC  STUDIES 

071  ETrKIC  S'^UDIEIs 

071  ETK^:IC  STUDIES 

071  ETKiClC  STUDIES 


072  FOREIGN"  LANGUAGES  ' 

073  Classical  languages 
072  FOREIGN  U^s^CJAGES 

074  French 

075  ^  Gen^an 

076  Italian 

077  linguistics  * 

078  Russian 

079  Stianish- 


030 


FORESTRY  AND  CONSERVATION 


222  GEOGRAPHY 


223  HEALTH  AND  MEDICAL  PROFESSIONS 

224  dental  assisting 

225  dental  hygiene 

226  dental  technology 

227  health  and  safety 
22Qf  laboratory  technology 

229  medical  assisting 

230  medical  records  librarian 

231  medical  technology 
2  32  nursing -practical 
233  iiursing-re^istered  , 
2  34  occupational  therapy 
23  J  optomtitry 

2  3*'>  pharmacy 

2  37  physical  therapy 

?  ;  '  preJen  •  istry 

J  ^  '  pr cr?f*d  i  c  ino 

r-  ic.J.iolujY  and  X-rciy  trchnr)logy 


031  GEOGRAPHY 


082  HEALTH  AND  MEDICAL  PROFESSIONS 

083  dental  assisting  ^ 

084  dental  hygiene 

085  dental  technology 

086  hea^lth  and  safety 
088  medical  technology 

087  madical  assisting 

032  HEALTH  AND  MEDICAL  PROFESSIONS 

038  medical  technology 

039  nursing^practical  i  ^ 

090  nursings-registered 

091  occupritionc  :  therripy 
P92  optoma^-ry 

093  phnrpacy 

094  physical  therapy 

095  prcd-^ntistry 
0  JO  prcnedicine 

0^)7  ra.liolocjy  and  x-ray  technology 
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i:ot:«;.4V  (continued) 


241  HtSTOKV  hm  CULTURES 

242  A.vf^!:icdn 
24  i  tincient 

24-4  area  and  regional 

24-1  F.uropean 


098 
093 
093 
093 
093 


HISTORY 
HISTORY 
HISTORY 
HISTORY 
HISTORY 


WID  CULTURES 
AND  CULTURES 
AND  CULTURES 
AiJiD  CULTURES 
AND  CULTURES 


246  .  HOMS . ECONOMICS 

24  7    clothing  and  textiles 

243    family  relations 

249  food  and  nutrition 

250  infant  and  child  care 

,  25tl     institution  managajiant 

f 

y 

252    LIBRARY  ^CIENCE 


253  mathe:iatics 

254  statist!  ..s 


099  HO:\e  ECONOMICS. 

100  clothing  and  textiles 

101  family  relations 

102  food  and  nutrition 

103  infant  and  child  care 

104  institution  nanagement 


039  EDUCATION 

105  MATHEMATICS 

106  statistics 


255  MILITARY  sdlENCE 

256  air  science 

257  merchrant  marine 

258  military  science-army 

259  naval  science 


107  .MILITARY  SCIENCE 

107  MILITARY  SCIENCE 

107  MILITARY  SCIENCE 

107  MILITARY  SCIENCE 

107  MILITARY"  SCIENCE 

V 


260  MU^IC 

281  composition  and  theory 

262  instrumental  music 

263  nusic  history 

264  voice 


108  MUSIC 

103  MUSIC 

108  MUSIC 

109"  music  history 

103  MUSIC 
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26b  WIII/3S0PHY  ;J4D  RELIGCOM 

260  philosophy 

267  religion 

26ci  scholastic  philosophy 

26^)  theology 


110  PHILOSOPHY 

110  PHILOSOPHY 

111  religion 
111  religion 
111  religion 


/ 


2VC  PHYSICAL  SCIENCc:S 

271  antronorny 

,272  chemistry 

273  earth  science 

27  *  geology 

27  5  meteorology 

276  o  c  canag  r  aphy 

•277  physical  sciences 

278  physics 


112  PH/SICAL  SCIiNCSS 

113  astronozry  ' 

114  chemistry 

115  earth  science 

116  geology 

112  PHYSICAL  scie::ces 

117  oce;  nographv 

112  PHYSICAL  SCIENCES 

118  physics 


279  PSYCHOLOGY 

280  child  psychology 

281  experimental  psychology 

282  general  psychology 

283  .  social  psychology 


119  PSYCHOLOGY  >^ 

119  PSYCHOLOGY 

119  PSYCHOLOGY 

119  PSYCHOLOGY 

119  PSYCHOLOGY 


284  SOCIAL  SCIENCES 

28  S  anthropology 

286  correctiott  aciministration 

287  economics 
28^J  fire  science 
280  foreign  service 

290  industrial  relations 

291  international  relations 
29-7  iKjlice  science 

291  political  science 

29*  public  adrnini^,^  rat  ion 

2*^>  •  social  v/ork 

?  '  .>  SDr  i  wlo.:]Y  ^ 


120  SOCIAL  SCIENCES 

121  an  thropology 
124  police  science 

122  economics 

^  131  TRADE  AND  VOCATIONAL 

123  international  relations 
027  industrial  management 

123  international  relations 

124  police  science 

125  political  science 

126  public  admin  is  tratior* 

127  social  work 
123  sociology 
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ttote  47  (continued) 


297  THEATER  ARTS 

293  dance 

299  dranta 

300  tho4'tGr  arts 


129  D.WIATIC  ARTS 

130  dance 

129  DRA:UVTIC  ^iRTS 

129  DRAMATIC  ARTS 


301  TR?.D£  A-ND  VOCATIONAL 

302  airline  hostess 

303  autOiVotive  mail  teneincc 

304  aviation  maintenance 

305  build inq  construction 

306  carpentry 

307  cosmetology 

30S  mortuary  service 


131  TRADE  A^IOn^OCATIONAL 

131  TRADE  ANID  VOCATIONAl. 

132  .  automotive  caintenance 

133  aviation  maintenance 
131  TRADS  AND  VOCATIONAL 

134  catpentry 

il31  THAD2  A>:D  VOCATIONAL 

131  TRADE  AJ^D  VOCATIONAL 


309  OTHER 


135         UNDSCID2D  A^jD  OTHER 


310  UNDECIDED 


135        Ui4r)ECIDED  AND  OTHER 


ERIC 
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ACT  Major  Fields  of  Study  Recode  Ljst 


100  AGRICULTURE,  general 

101  Agricultural  Business 
10?    Agricultural  Econocnicj 

10 S    Agricultiural  and  Farra  Manage- 
nent  (farming  and  ranching) 

10 i    Agriculture,  Forestry,  and  r 
Wildlife  Technologies 

10 J    Agrononiy  (field  crops  and  crop 
management) 

100  Aninal  Science  (husbandry) 
107    Fish,  Game,  and  v;ildlife 

Managerrent 
103    Food  Science  and  Technology 

101  Forestry 

110  Horticulture/Ornaiaental 

Horticulture 

111  Natural  Resources  Hanagen\ent 

(soil  conservation) 


001  AGRICULTURE 

002  agriculture  economics 

002  agriculture  economics 

005  fish  and  gar.e,  wildlife  management: 

001  AGRICULTURS 

003  agronomy,  field  crops 

004  c'.nimal  science 

005  fish  and  gar.a#  wildlife  management 

006  *food  science 

080  FORESTRY  A-ND  CONSERVATION 

007  horticulture 

080  FORESTRY  C0!i3ERVA?I0N 


120  ARCHITECTURE,  general 

121  Architecture  Technology 

12  2  City,  Cocnmuhity,  and  Regional 

*  Planning 

12  3  Environmental  Design,  general 

12'1  Interior  Design 


OOo  ARCHITECTURE 

003  ARCHITECTURE 

005  ARCHITECTURE 

003  ARCHITECTURE 

013  interior  decorating 


130  BIOLOcTlCAL  SCIENCES,  general 

131  Fiiology 

13?  Hiochemistrv 

133  Botany 

13*1  Kcoloqy 

1 3  J  M  Icrob  iolog Y 

1 36  Zoology 


015  BIOLOGICAL  SCIENCES 

017  biology 

016  biochemistry 

018  botany 

019  ecology 

015  BIOLOGICAL  SCIENCES 

020  zoology 


1    '    p.u.;i.xi:.;>  and  c   iMriRo:,  c; -nrr. ii 


0/ ?         a:  coun  V.  i  ncj 

0  -J  i     ;k:o  r;  n J  b^: nk  i 

C'**:         r..i>iruT.-.  r.ui:^  icy^sxent  c\nd  acI:ninistration 
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I  ■ 


14  S 

Food  Marketing 

026 

hotel  and  restaurant  administration 

X  s  o 

Motel  And  RestaiiirAnt 

nocei  and  rcsuaurcUiC.  aoiuLnxiuiration 

*  )• 

147 

L^bor  and  Irvdiistjrial  R«lAt^lr^n< 

xriQvis^  cj^^Ai*  Maiiiia,^v| ciinvn 

Office  MdndQcrienti 

149 

Market InQ  and  Purchasina  (sales 
and  retailing) 

AnHi   1*** t"  A  i- 1  i  nci 

150 

Real  Estate  and  Insurance 

028 

real  estate 

131 

Recreation  and  Tourism 

021 

BUSINESS  AJJD  CC^L^IERCE 

152 

Secretarial  Studies 

030 

secretarial  studies 

153 

Transportation  and  Public 

031 

transportation  and  commerce 

Utilities 

160  Ca-L'4UNICATIO:4S,  general 

161  Journalism 

167    Radio/Television  (related  to 

broadcasting) 
163  Advertising 


032  /  co:-2-iuxiCATio::s 

033  journalise 

034  radio  and  television 

023  advertising 


170 

COMPUTER  AND  INFORMATION 

0,35 

SCIENCES,  "^neral 

171 

Computer  Pruvjranuning 

036 

172 

Information  Systems  and  Sciences 

036 

173 

Systems  Analysis 

038 

174 

Data  Processing  Technology 

037 

175 

Computer  Operating  ' 

037 

176 

Data  Systems  Repair 

035 

COMPUTER  SCIEf;CE  AND  Sy^!€MS  ANALYSIS 

computer  science 

computer  science  ^ 

systems  analysis 

data  processing 

data  processing 

C0I4PUTER  SCIENCE  AND  SY^TEIIS  ANM.YGIS 


180  EDUCATIOM,  general 

181  Agricultural  Education 

182  Art  Education 

183  Business #  Commerce,  and 

Distributive  Education 
IB-'*    Elementary  Education 
183    English  Education 
ISo    Home  Economics  Education 
187     Industrial  Arts,  Vocational/ 

Technical  Education 
IS-'.    Mathenatics  Education 
Iri^i    riusic  Biducation 

Physical  Education 


039  EDUCATIOM 

040  agricultural  education 

041  art  education 

042  business  education 

044  elenentary  education 

067  EN'GLISH  AND  LITERATURE 

099  HOMC  ECONOMICS 

046  industrial  arts  education 

105  MATHEMATICS 

047  muf; ic  education 

048  physicril  education 
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191  Science,  Education 

192  Tiecondary  Education,  general 
19  3  Social  Science  Education 
19^.  Special  Education 

19j  Speech  Fducation 


039  EDUCATION 

049  secondary  education 
039  EDJCATIOM 

043  special  education 

050  speech  and  hearing 


200  EKGIti2ERING,  general 

201  Aerospace,  Aeronautical,  and 

Astronautical  / 

202  Agricultural  Engineering 

203  Architectural  Engineering 

204  Chemical  Engineering 

205  Civil  Engineering 

206  Electrical,  Electronics,  and 

Communications  Engineering 

207  Envirownental  and  Ecological 

Engineering 

208  Geological  Engineering 

209  Industrial. and/or  Management 

Engineering 

210  Mechanical  Engineering 

211  Metallurgical  and  Materials 

Engineering 

212  Mining  knd  Mineral  Engineering 

21 3  Nuclear  Engineering 

214  Ocean  Engineering 

215  Petroleum  Engineering 


051  Er:oiMSERir:G 

052,  aerospace  and  aeronautical  englneetring 

053  agricultural  engineering 

055  architectural  engineering 

056  cheniical  engineering 

057  c;ivil  engineering 

059  electrical  engineering 

057  civil  engineering 

4 

t 

051  £!:GIN2ERIN3 

060  industrial  and  management  enginof?ving 

081  mechanical  engineering 

062  metallurgical  engineering 

063  mining  and  mineral  engineering 

065  nuclear  technology 

064  naval  architecture  and  marine  cngineartn 

066  industrial  and  management  engineering 


220  ^FINE  AND  APPLiED  ARTS,  general 

221  Applied  Design  (ceramics,  weavingr 

commc»rcial  art) 

222  Art  (painting,  drawing,  sculpture) 

223  Art  History  and  Appreciation 

224  Dance 

.225    Dramatic  Arts  (theater  arts) 
2.:ri    Music  (liberal  cirts) 

Muciic  (portorcning,  compor.  it  ion, 
tlvfo^y) 

1    (iM^iic   lli*.tory  and  Appr tn-'iat ion 


009  AST 

Oil  coring rcial  art 

009  ART 

010  art  historj" 
130  dance 

129  DH.\:iATIC  ARTS 

103  r.uSTC 

103  Mjsrc 

109  n-:-.ic:  hi?.cory 

014  ph:iVar)r.\phy 
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230  rORSIGX  LANGUAGES,  general  072  F03EIG^;  LANGUAGES 

231  French  074  French 

232  Geman                                           ,  075  German 
233*  Italian  076  Italian 

234  Latin  073  Classical  Languagues 

235  Spanish  079  Spanish 
216  Russian  078  Russian 


^  *«  w 

OR? 

241 

242 
*  *f  ^ 

uoo  - 

f\QA 
UOH 

dental  hygiene 

244  . 

245 

Environnental  Health  Technologies 

086  ' 

health  and  safety 

246 

Medicine 

096 

prenedicine 

247 

Medical  Assistant  or  Medical  Office 

087 

nedical  assisting  l 

Assistant 

243 

Medical  or  Laboratory  Technology 

088 

nedical  technology 

249 

Nursing  (Registered) ' 

090 

nursing-registered 

250 

Nursing  (licensed  practical  nurse) 

089 

nursing-practical 

251 

Occupational  Therapy 

091 

occupational  therapy 

252 

Optoaetry 

092 

optonetry 

253 

Pharraacy 

093 

pharmacy 

254 

Physical  Therapy 

094 

physical  therapy 

255 

Public  Health 

086 

health  and  safety 

256 

Radiology 

097 

radiology  and  x-ray  technology 

257 

X-Ray  Technology 

097 

radiology  and  x^ray  technology 

258 

Surgical  Technology  (surgeon's 

082 

HEALTH  AND  MEDICAL  PROFESSIONS 

assistant,  etc.) 

259 

Veterinary  Medicine 

015 

BIOLOGICAL  SCIENCES 

260  HOME  ECONOt'llCS,  general 

261  Clothing  and  Textiles 

262  Consui^er  Economics  and  Home 

Management  . 

263  Family  Relations  and  Child 

Dev^elopment 
2o4    Foods  and  Nutrition  (including 

dietetics) 
26  5     Ir.Swi tutional  Management  ■ 


099  HOMr:  ECONOMICS 

100  clothing  and  textiles 

101  family  relations 

101  infant  and  child  care 

102  rood  and  nutrition 

104  institution  manayement 


444 
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?70 

IJtlTTt^RS  (Huraanitica) ,  general 

067 

ENGLISH  LITERATURE 

271 

Cla;  sics 

073 

Classical  Languages 

272 

Comparative  Literature 

069 

literature 

^27  \ 

Creative-  VJritinjj 

068 

creative  writing 

27'. 

English,  general 

067 

ENGLISH  a::o  uteratcjrs 

27  i> 

Linguistics 

077 

linguistics 

276 

Literature,  English 

069 

literature 

27/ 

Philosophy 

110 

PHII/)30?HY  , 

27  o 

Religion  , 

111 

religion 

279 

Speech,  Debate,  forensic  Science 

070 

speech 

230    FJVTHEyATlCS,  general 
281    Applied  Mathematics 
2C7    Statistics  (mathenxatical  and 
theoretical) 


105  :!ATr3:L^TIC3 

105  m\tke:l\tics 

105  statistics 


285  PHYSICAL  SCIENCE,  general 

V;  286  Astrononiy 

287  Chenistry 

288  Earth  Sciences 
2B9  Geology 

290  Oceanography 

291  Physics 


112  PHYSICAL  SCIENCES 

113  astronomy 

114  chentistry 

115  earth  science 

116  geology 

117  oceanography 

118  physics 


309  COftMUNITY  SERVICE,  general 

301  ImIw  Enforcement  and  Correction 

(police  science) 

302  Parks  and  Recreation  Management 
30  3  Public  Administration 

30 '  Socirfl  V/ork 

30  »  nilitary  "  ^ 


127  social  work 
124  police  science 

128  public  administration 
12o  public  administration 
127  social  work 

107  MILITARY  SCIE^ICF. 


3  '  : 
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SOCIAL  r;cu:?rcL:s7  sicnc^ral 

Ani  btup  >1  oqy 

Arna  ^tirlios   (Au\eric<\n  C  I  v  1 1 1 /'.it  ion  , 
Av^M  ic  HI  SituclifG,  etc.) 


120  sociAi.  scil:'^:css 

121  anthropolocjy 
12/         f  uc  n  >-.tic-; 
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314'.   Ethnic  Studies  (AsiAn  Studies, 

BlAck  Studies,  Chicano  Studies,  etc« 

315  Geography 

316  History 

317  International  Relations 

318  Law  -(prelaw) 

319  Political  Science 

320  Psychology 

321  Sociology 

t 

1 


330  TRADE,  INDUSTRIAL,  AND  TECHNICAL, 

g«n«ral 

331  Agricultural  Mechanics  and 

Technology 

332  Air-Conditioning,  Refrigeration, 

and  Keating  Technology 

333  Aeronautical  and  Aviation 

Technology 

334  Appliance  Repair 

33 5  AutocRobile  Body  Repair 

336  Automobile  Mechanics 

337  Business  Machine  Maintenance 
333    Carpentry  and  Construction 

339  Drafting/Engineering  Graphics 

340  Electricity  and  Electronics 

341  Engineering  Technology  ~  Aero- 

nautical 

342  Engineering  Technology  -  Automotive 

343  Engineering  Technology  -  Ciyil 

344  Engineering' Technology  -  Industrial/ 

Manufacturing 

345  Engineering  Technology  -  Mechanical 

346  Graphic  Arts  (printing,  typesetting). 

347  Heavy  Equipoient  C^erating 

348  Dry  Cleaning,  Laundry,  and  Clothing 

Technology 

349  Industrial  Arts 

350  Leatherworklng  (shoe  nepair,  etc.)  ^ 

351  flachinework  (tool  and  die,  etc.) 

352  Masonry  (brick,  cement,  stone, -etc.) 

353  Metal\«3rking 

354  Plumbing  and  Pipefitting 

355  Radio/TV  Repair 
35S    Small-Engine  Repair 
357  Upholstering 

35i    V.'atch  Repair  and  other  Instrument 
Maintenance  and  Repair 
•339    V.'eldincj  . 
36^    V.'oodworking  (cabtnetmakincj,  millwork) 

ERIC 
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071  ETHNIC  STUDIES 

081  GEOGRAPHY 

098  HISTORY  AND  CULTURES 

123  international  relations 

120  SOCIAL  SCIENCES 

125  political  science 

119  PSYCKOIJ^GY 

128  sociology' 


131  T.RADB  AND  VOCATIONAL 

001  AGRICULTUKS 

054  air-conditioning  engineering 

133  aviation  maintenance 

131  TRADE  AND  VOCATIONAL 

132  tutornotivc  naintcnanc» 
132  automotive  maintenance 
131  TRADE  AND  VOCATIONAL 

134  TRADE  AND.  VOCATIONAL 
058  drafting 

131  TRADE  AND  VOCATIONAL 

051  ENGINEERING 

051  ENGINEERING 

051  ENGINEERING 

051  EliGINESRING 

061  mechanical  engineering 

012  graphic  arts 

131  TRADE  AND  VOCATIONAL 

131  TRADE  AND  VOCATIONAL 

131  TRADE  AND  VOCATIONAL 

131  TRADE  AND  VOCATIONAL 

131  TRADE  AND  VOCATIONAL 

131  TRADE  A.ND  VOCATIONAL 

131  TRADE  AND  VOCATIONAL 

131  TRADE  AND  VOCATIONAL 

131  TR.^DE  AND  VOCATIONAL 

131  TR-ADE:  and  VOCATIONAL 

131  TRADE  AMD  VOCATIONAT, 

131  TRADE  AMD  VOCATIONAL 

131  TRADE  AND  VOCATIONAL 

131  TR.%D-^,  AND  VOCATIONAL 


370    GE:«t;R^L  STUDIES  13=,  UNDSCID50 


000  Undecided 


END  OF  NOTZ  47 


Note         The  variable  is  a  collapsed  s^t  of  values  frorri  college  major  field 

of  study  (col.  1110-1112).     Lach  of  the  values  listed  on  thc  SAT  and 
ACT  "major  field  of  study"  list  was  first  recodrxl  by  the  method  for 
college  major  field  of  study  and  then  collabsed  into  the  27  major 
categories  of  fields.    For  codes^  see  pages  39-42. 

Note  49    Although  both  the  SAT  and  ACT  included  five .  response  categories  for 

th^j  advanced  placement  items;  only  four  of  the  categories  were  commori 
to  both.    Four  variables  were  created  as  shova:  < 


SAT 


Do  >ou  plan  to  apply  for  ptac«sitat  ia  advmoc^  cdutms, 
course  credit,  or  axtmptioo  frooi  r«qulr^  ooutms  ia  otrtaia 
Ctld^  of  colltf  a  study?  Mark  tha  lattar  for  aach  Said  in  wluch 
jou'plao  to  apply. 

(A)  Englijh 

(3)  Mathaasatica 

(C)  ForaigaLaoguagaa 

(D)  SciaocM  f 

(E)  History 


Advanced  Pljcement.  Acccledled  or  Honors  Courst> 
Whiir  in  hi^h  school.  \        enrolled  in  advsinccd  placern^nc 
acwfrntrd  or  hor.or>  cojtc>cs  in  ihz  followins  nrcras.  l^t  ihc 
r«p:)n5i>  be^Qw  lo  a!'  the  ilcms  in  this  S''Oup. 

 V 

 N 


No 


94  Enc::;>h 

95.  Mair.cr7,2:ic5  ^ 

96.  SocIjI  studisi 

97.  Nat-:.! I 

9^.  Korr:2n  ;ar:uas»e 


r 


SAT  Itcn 

ACT  Iteir, 

Created  Variables 

K 

94 

English 

B 

9S 

Mathematics 

C 

98 

Foreign  language 

D 

97 

Science  ^ 

\  83 


^0    Values  for  SAT  were  receded  a-i  follows 


SAT 

Ho^  %vou!d  >o'j  compare  yovu-  ^chi^wm^nt  in  $ubj*cU  UU»n 
»in.v  b->giti;iixi2  cinth  gr^dn  with  th;il  of  th»  oth#r  »!i»denbi 
in  >  Djr  hijh  school  cltUi? 


(A)  H^ghwtUnth 
(D)  Stfcoad  Uadb 

(C)  S-'CondWth 

(D)  r^Lddltt  fLtii\ 

(E)  Fourth  a/th 

(F)  */)w^st  fifth 


1 


top  fifth 


1  = 

lov.est  fifth 

1 

2  = 

fourth  fifth 

2  = 

3  = 

r\iclcl]6  fifth 

2  = 

4  = 

second  fifth 

'  2  = 

5  = 

second  tenth 

3  = 

6  ^ 

highest  tenth 

3  = 

botton  quarter 
niddlc .half 
middle  half 
niddle  half 
top  quarter 
top  quarter 


Values  for  ACT  v;ere  rccoded  as 


ACT 


M>  cli^s  rank  in  hi-h  school  is  (\va$)(!f  yoi-  are  not  sure,  ijive 
\our  biyi  cjilimatt.) 

'   I 

io,-»<iuaa«r  

K:ond  qcjrUr  

ihirJ  quarttr   ...  *  

fourth  i|uart<r  


1  -  top  quarter  3 

2  ^  second  quarter  2 

3  =  third  quarter  2 

4  =  fourth  quarter  1 


top  quarter 
na^dle  half 
middle  half 
bottom  quarter 


er|c 
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No  note  51 

...  . 


4 

Ko  note  52 


Note  53    This  is  a 'dummy  varittlile.    if  the  college  of  cutry  (CIRP)  is  the  same: 
as  the  first  choice  in  the  12th  grade ^  then  the  value  2=yes  is  used^ 
Otherwise,  the  value  1-no  is  used. 

,1 

Note  54  This  is  a  dummy  variable.  If  college  of  entry  (CI^)  was  among  one  of 
the  possible  6  from  the  12th  grade  file,  then  the  value  2=yes  is  used. 
Otherwise,  the  value  l^^np  is  used. 

Note  55    This  is  a  3  category  variable. 

.  3  =  student  applied  to  and  v/as  accirpted  by  first  choice  of  12th  grade. 
2  «  student  applied  t^o  and  v:as  turned  dovm  by  first  choice' of  12.th  qivkIc. 

1  »  student  did  not  apply  to  first  choice  of  12th  grade. 

The  construction  of  this  variable  is  based  on  comparing  the  college 
choice  set  of  CIRP  to  the  first  college  listed  on  the  12th  grade  recctrd. 

Note  56    This  is  a  dummy  variable. 

2  e  student  applied  to  first  choice  of  12th  grade* 

1  «  student  did  not  apply  to  first  choice  of  1,2th  grade- 

* 

This  vauriable  is  constructed  by  comparing  the  college  choice  set  of  . 
CIRP  to  the  first  college  listed  on  the  12th  grade  record. 

Note  57    This  is  a  dummy  variable. 

2  «  student  was  accepted  by  first  choice  of  12th  grade. 

1  «  student  was  not  accepted  by  first  choice  of  12th  grade. 

This  V5Lriable  is  constructed  by  conparing  the  college  choice  set  o£ 
CIRP  to  the  first  college  listed  on  the  12th  grade  record. 

Not£  5B    This  is  a  dummy  variable, 

2  =^  at  least  1  of  the  4  possible  CIR?  co11oc;gs  to  i;hich  the  student 

applied  is  given  as  1  o?  the  prr^siblc  6  collcc;es  Hsted  on 
the  12th  grade  record, 

1  =  none  of  the  CIRP  col  lege  3  to  ..hich  th?  stud'^nt  applied  is 

listed  as  1  of  the  G  porsiblo  col  b-^.j'.*:;  on  tir-*  12th  grades  rrccorcl. 


Note  58A  . 

This  is  a  dummy  variable,  ' 

2  =  at  least  1  of  the  4  possible  CtRP  colleges  to  which  the  student 
was  acc€?ptiBd  is  qiven  as  L  of  the  possible  6  colleges  listed  on 
tHe  12th  grade  record. 

1      none  of  the  CIRP  colleges  to  whicW  the  student  was  accepted  is 
listed  as  1  of  teh  6  possible  colleges  on  t^e  l?th  grade  record 

Note  59 

r  ' 

See  note  34 
No  Note  60 


Note  61 


In  order  to  be  included  in  the  weighting  scheme,  the  subject 
could  not  be  currently  enrolled  in  postsecondary  education  dt 
the  time  of  testing  and  had  to  be  residing  in  the  United  States 


No  Note  62 


86 


Noie  61:  1970  Census  data  were  uoed  to  cr£?ato  a  matrix,  by  statb^  of 

sex  X  race  x  faniily  incomT*  for  all  fan\ilies  with  a  first-tiine 
college  student  (freshman).     Family  inconies  were  inflated  to 
1974  levels  usiny^ CPS  data.     Data  fron  this  file  were  also 
tabulated  by  state,  sex,   race,  and  family  incorae  (from  SAT  or 
ACT  12th  grade  questionnaire)  ,  and  v;eights  coroputed  to  inflate 
file  counts  to  population  counts-     1?  for  any  of  these  othree 
varaihles  there  was  an  invalid  value  then  for  that  variable 
the  CIRP  data  were  used.     If  the  CIR?  data  then  contained 
invalid  information,  the  follov/ing  ni'ssing  value  assumptions 
were  made: 

race  -  white 
sex  -  p.al^e* 

incqms  -  modal  income  respo'^se  of  race  fro^i*  table  (below)  • 

«      Then  for  each  race  item  (7  categories)  the  inodal  income  response, 

excluding  missing  data,  was  determined.  The  modal  response  was  then 
decremented  by  one  category  to  reflect  the  lower  income  distribution 
of  non-respondents. 

Race 


Incore 


White 

Black  " 
American 

Indian  = 
Oriental 
Mexican 

American  - 
Puerto  Rican 

American  - 
Other 


$12  -  14,999 
$7,5C:  -  8,999 

$9  -  11,999 
$9  -  11,999 

$7,500  -  8,999 

$6  -  7,499 
$9  -  11,999 


Because  of  clerical  editing  of  names,  virtually  no  CIRP  students 
(less  than  1  in  1/000)  have  missing  sex. 


Note  64:      This  weight  corr^-cts  for  bias  by  college,  high  school  grades,  sax, 

and  year  graduated  from  high  school.     It  is  useful  in  correcting  for 
bias  within  each  CIRP  college  in  who  takes  college  admissions  tests 
immediately  prior  to  matriculating.     It  does  not    produce  population 
estimates     (see  note  65) . 


.:>to  r,*>:       Inflates  \/oic;ht  JCGcribod  in  nato  64   to  population  of  fulj-tiiae, 
fircr^-tlne  onterirK/  l;rei,hr?ah  fo*^  :^'*£:iU  ,   19'/'^.     Caution  should  be 
v-^^od   in  app^.;'^n^'  this  './^iqht',   r/^r-^^  it   is  nonroro  onlv  for  stu^^.^nt r. 
from   <6B  CIR\'  "good  d.ita'*  institution   .     VJoiqhti;   for  all  other  students 
are  zeio'      S;-^r-  Astin,  Kin^,   M.H.,  and  Ric-hardson ,  Tpe  Atnerican 

Frer.hnM.\:     l.r:   iona  1  N'.rn-.  •   for   1^)7^.     Lo.»  AruJ^^les,   Graduate  School  ol 
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Note  66 

For  each  s.tudent's  home  zip  code,  thirteen  different  measures  of 
the  local  higher  education  environment  were  construe ted •  The 
principal  rationale  for  computing  these  measures  was  the  expectation 
that  the  student's  decisions  about  what  kind  of  college  to 
attend  and  where  would  be  affected  by  the  proximity  of  various 
types  of  public  and  private  institutions.    The  a.vailability  of 
various  types  of  public  institutions  would  be  expected  to  affect 
decision  making  only  within  state  boundaries,  since  students 
generally  do  ndt  gross  state  boundaries  to  attend  public  institutions 
or,  ,it  they  do,  the  proximity  of  the  institution  is  not  expected 
to  be  as  important  a  factor  as  in  the  case  of  public  institutions 
located  within  the  states.    Consequently,  the  measures  involving 
public;  institutions  were  confined  to  the  state  within  which  the 
student  resided.    Only  the  District  of  Columbia  presented  problems 
with  measures  of  public  institutions,  given  that  some  of  the 
••District  of  Columbia,"  zip  codes  are  actually  located  in  suburban 
Maryland.    'l*hus,  proximity  measures  for  public  institutions  in 
Washington,  D.C.  include  a  few  public  institutions  in  nearby 
Maryland.    Otherwise,  all  measures  of  public  institutions  involve 
only  those  institutions  located  within  the  student's  home  state. 
Measures  of  private  institutions,  on  the  other  hand,  included  all 
private  institutions  located  within  the  student's  home  state  and 
all  contiguous  states.    Two  states    with  only  the  corners  touching 
were  considered  contiguous  as  well  as  all  states  with  common 
boundaries.    Hawaii  and  Alaska,  of  course,  have  no  contiguous 
states. 

Final  decisions  about  how  to  construct  the  ^rious  proximity 
measures  were  made  by  first  taking  two  st^^s  *~  Massachusetts  ^ 
and  Califoytiia  —  with  contrasting  type^ of  higher  educational 
systems  and  by  plotting  various  proximity  measures  against  students 
decisions  such  as  choosing  a  public  Versus  private  college^ 
a  two-year  versus  four-year  college,  and  so  forth.     The  final 
thirteen  measures  were  chosen  primarily  on  the  basis  of  how 
well  they  differentiated  students  according  to  these  various 
choice  processes^    Particular  attention  was  giyen  to  students 
with  relatively  high  scores  on  college  admissions  tests  (SAT 
composite  of  1150  or  ACT  equivalent)  ,    since  such  students  would 
presumably  be  eligible  for  admission  to  a  wider  range  of 
institutions  and  therefore  be  more  influenced  by  pfoxiihity 
variables- 

The  thirteen  are  described  separately  below: 

1.  Di?:;tancG  to  nearest  public  two-year  co]lGcje  (1-999  miles; 
more  than  999  receded  to  999)  . 

2.  Dlf-^t-ance  to  riear(»st  public  four-year  college   {1-999  miles). 

3.  Distanf:e  to  nocireiit  low  selectivity  public  university  ^ 
(prestige  lens  than       (r.ee  paqe  18)).     The  cUntinction  betv^een 
low  nnd  high  (fiee  below)   scloctivity  for  public  universities 
wdi;  con^iidored  importai\t.  qiven  that  r>tudontiJ  of  rnod-^rate  ability 
will  })rc»bably  not  bf»  cliqible  for  adiiLs;i       to  a  liigh  selectivity 
univL»rsity.     Thu';^   it  would  he  expect'  '  l\v'  importance  of 
prr^ximity  would  vary  by  thr  ?;electivit     uf  the  institution.  A 

\ 
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similar  rationale  was  involved  in  sorting  out  private  infetitutions 
by  selectivity  Xbelow)  . 


4,  Di?3tance  to  nearest  high  selectivity  public  university 
(prestige  greater  than  5  or  (prestige  equals  5  and  selectivity 
greater  than  1020)). 

5.  Distance  to  nearest  public  black  college  (1-990  miles)  . 

This  measure  would  be  expected  to  have  an  impact  on  decision  making 
among  black  studt*nts.  ^ 

6*      Number  of  private  low  selectivity  colleges  within  25  miles 
(selectivity  less  than  1050)  1-9  (10  or  more  coded  as  9)  • 

7.  Number  of  private  me^iium  selectivity  college  within  25  miles 
(selectivity  between  1050  and  1174)   (1-9) . 

8.  Number  of  private  high  selectivity  colleges  within  25  miles 
(selectivity  equal  to  or  greater  ^an  1175)  (1-9)/ 

9.  Distance  to  nearest  private  black  college  (1-999  miles)  . 

10.  Distance  to  nearest  low  selectivity  Catholic  college 
(selectivity  less  than  1050)    (1-999  miles)  • 

11.  Distance  to  nearest  high  selectivity  Catholic  college 
(selectivity  equal  to  or  greater  than  1050)    (1-999  miles) . 

12.  Number  of  low  selectivity  Protestant  colleges  within  25  miles 
(selectivity  less  than  1050)    (1-9;  recode  10  more  to  9) • 

13.  Number  of  high  selectivity  Protestant  colleges  within  25 
miles  (selectivity' equal  to  or  greater  than  1050)  (1-^9). 


Appendix  E 
SISFAP  Study  A 
Documentation 

llth-12th  Grade  Freshman 
Longitudinal  File 
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Introduction 

This  lonqitudinal  file  wati  developed  as  part  of  a  major  national  study 
of  the  impact  of  financial  aid  programs .conducted  by  the  Higher  Education 
Research  Institute  under-  contract  with  the 'U.S.  Office  of  Education', 
Office  of  Planning,  Budgeting,  and  Evaluation.    The  longitudinal  data  cover 
three  points  in  time:     early  in  the  junior  year  in  secondary  school  (October 
1973)  ,  the  middle  of  the  senior  year  in.  secondary  school  (academic  year 
$974-1975)  ,  and  the  beginning  o'f  the  initial  postsecondary  year  (Fall,  1975) 
Eleventh  grade  data  were  obtained  from  the  Preliminary  Scholastic  Aptitude 
Test  (PSAT)  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  6oard  ^administered  by  the 
Educational  Testing  Service.     This  testing  involves  a  preliminary  form  of 
the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  (SAT)  and  a  brief  personal  data  questionnaire 
which  intiuires  about  the  student's  first  and  second  college  preferences. 
Twelfth  grade  data  were  obtained  from  two  sources:     the  Admissions  Testing 
Program  (ATP)  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  (conducted  by  the 
Educational  Testing  Service) ,  and  the  College  Admissions  Program  of  the 
American  College  Testing  Program  (ACT).     Both  the  ATP  and  ACT  assessments 
involve  at,  college  admissions  test  and  a  personal  data  questionnaire  which 
includes  up  to  isix  college  preferences •    The  SAT  is  the  college  admissions 
test  administered  as  part  of  the  ATP.     The  12th  grade  data  from  the  College 
Entrance  Examination  Board  is  referenced  as  SAT,  rather  than  ATP,  to  avoid 
confuL;inn  with  the  acronym  ACT.     Student  data  at  the  time  of  entry  into 
F^ontGocondary  education  (Fall,   1975)  were  obtained  from  the  Cooperative 
Ir^sti tut ional  Research  Program  (CTRF^)-  conducted  by  the  Labordtory  for 
Ri»<^.eaTch  in  Hiqher  Education  at  the  Univorniiy  of  Cal  i  f  orn  ia  ,  ^  Lor;  Angoloj; 
umlt^r   :njpport.  from  {hr  Amt^rican  Council  on  Kducation. 


Tho  data  file  is  arranqod  in  fivo  parts:     (1)    PSAT  11th  grade  data  are 

in  columns  1189-1166;    (2)     12th  qrade  data  from  the  SAT  or  ACT  are  in 

columns  666-1173;   (3)     CIRP  entering  freshmen  data  are  in  columns  1-665 

with  population  weights  in  columns  1180-1188;    (4)     data  describing  the    ,  ' 

higher  education  environment  of  the  student's  home  zip  code  are  contained 

in  columns  1367-1395;   (5)     data  prima-^ily  describing  financial  aid 

J 

expenditures  in  .the-&tudenf  s  home  state  are  in  columns  1396-1463.  The 
.length  of  this  file  hai  been  increased  substantially  by  including  in  each 
student's  r-l-cord  62  columns  of  descriptive  data  for  each  of  twelve  college 
choices  (two  from  the  11th  grade,  six  from  the  12th  grade  and  four  from 

CIRP) .  :  '  •        ■  • 

\ 

Twelfth  grade  data  from  the  SAT  and>  ACT,  including  admissions  tiest  scores 

a.s  well  as  background  items  from  the  questionnaires  administered  with  tests, 

have  been  converted  to  a  common  scale.     Details  of  these  conversion  procedures 

are  contained  in  a  ^rTes  of  notes  at  the  end  of  the  documentation  (pp.  48-91). 

Unless  specified  otherwise,  missinq  data  are  indicated  by  blanks. 

The  file  contains  a  number  of  blank  fields  which  should  be  iqrored. 

Thoy  l=>ave  been  ret^iined  in  order  to  maintain  comparability  of  data  fields 

.  .icross  different  versions  of  this  file  as  it  was  developed. 

Overall  desiqn  of  the  file  was  under  the  dir^ection  of  Alexander  W.  Astin. 

James  W.  Henson  was  responsible  for  coordinating  the  major  technical  aspects 

of  file  dPvelopment.     C.E.  Christian  carfied  rosiponsibil  ily  for  converting 

/ 

ACT  and  ATP  data  tn  a  common  form.     Gerald  T.  Richardsc  n  and  Paul  1:;.  Hemond 
.ltd  most. of  tho  syntfw;  desiqn  and  pioqramminq. 
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FILES/LABEL 


(l,sl, ,) 


RECORD  LENGTH 


NUMBER  OF  TAPES_ 
TRACKS/DENSITY 


ONTT  OF  ANALYSIS 


1464 


9/6250BPI 


individual 


DATE  CREATED  2-22-1978 


DSNAfffi    HERI  1112FRESHMEN 


BLOCK  LENGTH 


14640 


TAPE  NUMBERvS)  AA0828 ,AA0829 
SORTED  BY 


not  sorted 


NUMBER  OF  CASES  115,325 


FILE  LOCATION 


COMMENTS  Some  of  the  columns  designated  as  blank  do  contain  data.    These  data 

are  left  from  earlier  versions  of  the  file  and  are  random  numbers  in 
those  fileds,  so  they  should  be  ignored. 
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CHAACTER 
POSITION 


1 

2 

^ 

4 

6- 
7 
H 
0 

10 
11 

\2 

n 

14 

15 
IG 
17 
IB 
1«> 

.  > 

21 
23 


Beqin  1975  CTRP  Freshman  Survey  Data 


Note:     See  attached  CIRP 

questionnaire  (pp'  47a-47d) 
for  exact  working  of  items 
and  missing  data  codes  


BLANK 


24  Sex  ( lj=ma  1  e^,   2=f  emale)  .   

25  Vot eran  S tci tii s    JJLf^n?.'   2 -yes ) 

26  Aqe 
27 


(1^16  or  less,   2=17,   3=18,  4=19,   5=20,  6=21,  7=22,  8=23-25 
^=26-29,  10=30  or  older) 


2n  Yr  ,  Hj^i^'dycit^ed^  from  higli  school^  See  ^ge^  25     (6  categories) 

2^9  High  school_proqram  (l=college  prep,  2=other)  

High  school^  ^J^4!l^  ^3^^±^  h-^,  l^A-,  6=B-f,   5=B,  4=B-,   3=C-^,   2=C,  1=D) 

31  Mathematical  skells  '  ' 

3  2  Roadinq  and  composition 
3^  Foroiqn  lanquaqes 

34  Science  How  well  did  your  high  school  prepare 

History,   social  sciences     ^  you  in  each  of  these  areas? 

3r^  Vocational  skills  (3=verywell,   2=fairly  well/  l=^poorly) 

37  Music  <ind  artistic  skills 

3H  s  t  udy  hab i  t _  _   ^   ^  !L 

_3^>  Status     (2-t;ull2time,^  1^^ 


40  Previous  credit  courses  a^t  Jiji^is  institution  ( 2=yes ,  l=no) 

4 1  No                                    *  ~ 
*it  iunior  college  or  community  colleqe 
at  four-year  colleqe  or  university 
a  t  o t hv r  pos  t secondary  schoo  1_  


4::  Yes 

4  3  Ye<n 

44  Yes 
4^ 

4(>  V^.^; 

47  Yes 
4H  Yoi; 


^rior  ^attendance  for  credit 
See  paqe  25 

(2-chGcVed,  1-not  checked) 


at    iunior  colleqe  or  community  colleqe 
at  four-year  colleqe  or  university 
a]  ot her  ^st secondary  school 
4J1  Mi-les,  colleq(>  Jto  home  (l  =  \  or  less;   2-6-10,   3-li-Sn,  4-^51-100,   5-101-500,   6^500  up 
'^^^  ^  F  i  nauc  itil  neini 


Prior  attendance  not  for 

credit     See  paqe  25  ' 

(  2=^checkod  ,   1-not  checked) 


erIc 


4  0  0 
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CHARACTER 
POSITION 


Reasons  for  receiving  financial  aid 
(3=major  reason,  2=minor  reason, 
l-not  a  reason) 


51  AcadonHl^'^tinGlTr  " 

52  Athlotic  talent 

ll>Jl^il?J_spe^^    t^a.i«ilt_s__  ; 

^4   ^hoic_e  of  c^^^^^^ 

55   y.mj^er^^tjjexcp^^  applied  to  (l=none.  2=1.  ..^^    ^-.—  -^^^-^--7—  

57  Most  preferred  colleqe  ^ — "  ^   ,  - — : — r-:  

5B  Socot^d  mosf  preferred  colleqe  if  no )  '°  '''''' 

59 jrhird  jtiost  college 

60  Parental,  or  family  aid,  or  giltT*^  '  "  •  ■  —  

61  Ba^?ic  educational  opportunity  grant 

62  Supplemental  educational  opportunity  grant 
6?  Colleqe  work-study  grant 

64  State  scholarship  or  grant/ 

65  Local  or  provate  scholarship  or  grant 

66  Fod.  Quaranteed  student  loan 
National  direct  student  loan 
Other  loan 
Full-time  work 

art-time  work  or  summer  work  (other  than  above) 
Srivinqs 
Spouse 
7.3  Your  r,.l.  benefits 
74  Your  parents'  G.i.  benefits  ^ 
7*^  Social  security  dependent's  benefits 
76  Other 


67 
68 
69 
70 
71 


l=none 

2=$l-499 

3-5500-999 

4=$1000-1999 

5=$20O0-400O 

6=0ver  $4000 


■Reasons  for  attending  this  colleqe; 
3=very  important 
2=somewhat  important 
l=not  important 


IL^Jl^^  independent  of  your  parents        (Fc^gories)     See  p'l^e'Ts  ^  

/^financially  independent  of  parents  this  yea^  ^  j  '  

Y'  -^^-""-^^^^^  independent^  of  parents  last  year       (2^yes,  l=no) 

aT-^S^k^^^^  -^-^i:iAe^  spousTTl^rTiiTr^;^^      w/  spouse 

«2  Took  aIcIt:  -      yr^^^  ^"^^^  ,  ,  , 

8  3  T\3ok  P.S.A.T.  (2=yes,  l=no,  3=don't  remember) 

84  Relatives  wanted  mV  to  come  '       '  ~ 

B5  Wanted  to  live  away  from  home 
^6  Toachor  advised  me 

87  Colloqo  has  qood  academic  reputation 
8B  Offei;od  financial  assistance 

Some(ino  who  had  been  hero  before  advised  me 
Special  education  programs  of fored 
This  c(^lloqe  ha.s  low*  tuition 
My  cTiiid.inc'e  ctnjnselor  advised  mo 
r  wanted  to  live  at  home 
I  rcniM  not  qot  a  job 

:"riv'nd  suqqested  attending 
A  .    1  bnir  representative  recruited  me 
"■-Z       .^'i  '1   l^^\lr  me  qet  a  hett^er  Job 
^«Hiqh(vst  doqree  planned,  any  t^jTio      "*  " 
*  /J^\Miqhest   d(^qret^  planned,   this  col  lego 
lOi^Wht»rr  plan  to  livr  (f.  cMt(Miories) 


Sec  I 
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115 
116 


.119 
120 


127 
128 
129 
130 
131 
132 
13^ 

m 

135 
136 

hy 

133 
139 
l^.O 

141 


Vfhere  prefer  to  live   

irntte/Caucas  ian 
B  lack/N  ag  ro/Af  r  o-Aa»r  lean 
AiT.erican  Indian 
Oriental 

H  ex  i  c an  - Ara ar  i  can/Chicano 
Puer  to-H  ican-^An«r  ican 
Other 


(6  categories)     See  pace  25 


Race 

(2=ye3,  l^o) 


ioi 

102 
101 
104 
105 
105 
107 

103   -     .  ,  ^  . 

109  Concern  about  financing  education  (l-nonai>  2-so:ae,  S^^r^ajor  concern)   

110  Political  Views  (S^'faif  left,  4='liberal^,  B^^nid^ile,  2=consarvative,  l==far  right  .J 

Best  estinato  of  parent:; '  incoae  last  year  (14  categories)   see  page  2r 

112  ■  ■  ■     -  ■  '  •   I  ^  -  . 

113    Father's  . educatiovi 


liA    Mother  •  s  education 


(8  categories)      See  page  25 


Your  probable  future  occpuation 


117  Your  father'^  current  occupation 

118  *   ^  


(62  categories) 
Soe  pp  25-26 


Your  mother's  current  occupation 


121  Your  current  religious  preference 

122   L_  - 

123 
124 


Your  father's  current  religious  preferenc: 


125  Your  luother's  current  religious  preference- 
126 


(17  categories) 
See  pp  25-26 


Fed.  gov't-  not  doing  enough,  to  control  pollution 
Fed.  gov't-  riot  doing  enough  to  protect  consumer 

More  state  and  federal  money  forjprivatp  colleges  nnd  universities 
Fed.  gov't,  should  help  students  w/grontsv  not  loans 
Too  much  concern  for  criminal's  rights 

People  should  not  obey  laws  that  violate  personal  values 
As  long  as  they  \.X5rk  hard,,  ppople  should  be  paid  equally 
TVctivities  of  married  worm  arc  best  confinsd  to  the  home 
Couple  should  live  together  before  marriage 
Pcurents  should  be  discouraged  from  having  large  families 
SvK  in  OK  is  twc/  people  like  each  other 
VJonau  should  receive  same  opportunities  aii.!  .salery 
V/ealthy  people  should  pay  more  taxes  . 
riarijuana  should  be  legalized 

Large  political  contributions  should  ba  outlawed 
An  individual  cosx  do  little  to  change  soci-Ly 
Younri  people  these  days  are  note  idealistic  ^ 
•opln  understand  wore  about  r.vy. 

off  Icial'j  can  rngulate  5,tuci-nh  h?    -vi^...  ofT  rc:.v)-i; 


4==agree  strongly 
B^agree  somewhat 
2^isagree  somewhat 
I'^isagree  stronc^ly 


1  »'j 


Col  b-i,' 


rro:7otion^j  r;hould  d-o^nd  partly  or.  stuA.i^  evaluation^ 


;  v.-ouUrbj  IT.  o^ov^kI  is  or  ;ar»r^ed  i.;:.^>?^ t-.  v;-ro 


pnbl  icat  i-oas  shoM VI  b'-  c^t-  '.rcd  1 
o:fic:ials  can  b  ♦  n  £]•  »r «^;:)as  v/A^xt 


V  i         f  rc»:  ^  s*\'a.N  ina 
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P03I 


ACTER 
TIOM 


151 
152 
153 

15<; 
155 


Give  students  froa  disadvantaged  backgrour.ds  preferred  treatmsnt 
Adopt  opan  adnissions 

Keep  stcindards  up,  even  witli  open  admissions 

Fed.  gov't,  should  do  more  to  discourage  energy  consunptioa 

Students  can  dejzonstrate  to  keep  speakers  of:f  canons   


Sane  a? 
(127-150) 


156 


175 
176 
177 
178 
179 
180 
181 
182 
183 
184 
185 
186 
187 
183 
189 
190 
191 
19? 
19  I 

19i) 
196 
197 

199 

ERIC 


Undergraduate  xnajor 


(77  categories)      See  pp  27-2  3 


158  Becoming  4Cco3plishad  in  performing  arts 

159  Becoming  authority  in  my  field 

160  Obtaining  recognition  from  colrleagues  for  contributions 

161  Influencing  the  political  structure 

162  Influencing  social  values 

163  Raising  a  faoily 

164  Having  adainistrative  responsibility  for  work  of  others 

165  Being  well-off  financially 

166  Helping  others  who  are  ix^  difficulty 

167  Making  a  theoretical  contribution  to  science 

168  Writing  original  works 

169  Creating  artistic  work 

170  Being  successful  in  a  business  of  my  ovm 

171  Becoaing  invblved  in  programs  to  clean  up  the  enviromnent 

172  Developing  a  meaningful  philosophy  of  life 

173  Participating  in  a  community^  action  prograji 

174  Keeping  up  to  date  with  political  affairs   


4=very  essential 
3=very  important 
2=^soraewhat  important 
l^not  important* 


\ 


Change  major  field  V 
Change  career  choice 
Fail  one  or  more  courses 
Graduate  with  honors 
Be  elec1;ed  to  a  stxxdent  office 
Join  in  a  social  fraternity,  sorority,  or  club 
Live  in  a  coeducational  dorm 
ULve  in  a  commune  while  in  college 
Be  elected  to  an  academic  honor  society 
Make  at  least  a  •'B**  average 

Need  extra  time  to  complete  your  degree  requircnents 
Need  tutoring  in  some  courses 
Hav*  to  work  at  an  outside  job  during  college 
Seek  vocational  counseling 

Seek  individual  counseling  on  personal  problems 

Get  a  bachelor's  degree 

Drop  out  pf  th^s  college  temporarily 

Drop  out  permanently 

TranT.fcr  to  another  college  before^  graduaLiiiq 
Be  r>fitis^icd  with'^  your  college 
Find  ci  job  after  graduation  in  your  field 
Get  De.rried  while  in  college 

Get  t?.,irried  uithin  a  year  after  college    

t.r  mi:;.>\o-i  ^o  send  rol  legr  data  w  i  t  h  I  .  P .      (  ?  v  ' : 


Best  guess  as  to  chances;. 

4=^ery.  good  chaw-»€> 
3— some  .chance 
2^err  little  ahanoe 
l=»no  chance 


1  r^.o) 


BLANK 


46  J 
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POSITION 


201 
20.? 
20  3 
204 
20 'i 
206 
207 
20R 
209 
210 
211 
21? 
213 

215 

21C 

217 

218 

219 

220 

221 

22:^ 

223 

224 

225 

226 

227 

228 

229 

23(Y 

231 

232 

23  3 
234 
235 
236 
237 
23H 
230 
240 

;  41 

242 

24  1 
244 
24  S 
24  r. 
247" 
24H 
24  «t 


Art  ist/performer 
Busines sman 
Clergyman 
Colltiqe  teacher 
Doctor  (M.D.,  D.D.S.) 
Educator  (secondary) 
Elementary  teacher 
Engineer 

Farmer  or  Forester 
, Health  professional 
Lawyer 
Nurse 

Research  Scientist 
Other  choice 
undecided 


BLANK. 


Aritst/pcr former 
Bus  Inessman 
Clergyman 
Colleqe  teacher 
IXJctor   (M.D.  ,  D.D.S.) 
F.ducator  (secondary) 
Elementary  teacher 
Enq  ineer 

Farmer  of  Forester 
Health  professional 
r.awver 

Mill  tary  career 
Research  scientist 
Skilled  worker 

Semiski 1 led-unskilled  worker 

'•iiemployed 

('tlier  _ 

Aft  ip t /per forme r 

Bus  i  tiessman 

(•  I  erqym.ui 

To  I  I  eqe  t(M<*het 


***  BEGIN  GENERATED  CIRP  VARIABLES*** 


Student's  probable  career 
collapsed  (2=yes,  l=no) 


Father's  current  occupation 
collapsed     (2=yes,  l=no) 
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POSITION 


251 
25.? 
25  J 
'254 
255 
25G 
.^57 
258 
25^> 
260 
261 
262 
263 
26V 
265 
266 
267 
268 
269 
270 
271 
272 
273 
274 
275 
276 
27^ 
278 
27^9 
280 
281 
282 
283 
284 
285 
2B6 
28 

."•I 
.''1.' 

'  > 


Doctor   (M.D.,  D.D.3.) 
Educator  (secondary) 
lUometntary  teacher 
Rnqineer 

Farmer  or  Forester 
Health  prc'-'essional 
Lawyer 

Military  t.at<  er 
Research  scientist 
Skilled  worker 
Semiskilled  worker 
Unemployed 
Other 


Agriculture 

Biological  science 

Business 

Educatio;i 

Knqi nee ring 

Enqlish 

Health  professions 

History  and  political  science 

Humanities 

Fine  Arts 

Mathematics  and  statistics 

Physiral  sciences 

Social  sciences 

Other  fields  (technical) 

other  fields  (nontechnical) 

Undecided 


Mother *s  occupation 
collapsed     {2=yes,  l=no) 


Major  field'  collapsed* 
(2=yes,  l=no) 


 )    Response  to  previous  attendance  (at  any  other  institution)  Q>10  (2=yes,  'l=no) 

281    Rrs^x:)nse  to  race        Qy^C)   (2-yeSi  l=no) 


Norms  sta tus  (1-^first  time,  full-time,  2- first  time,  part  time,  3=nonprofessional) 
Financial  aid  rocoived  this  year,  actual  grants,  Q.12 


Fi  ruinc ia  1  .  aid  rece iv^nl  this  year,   loans,  n.l2 


Financial  aid  rnceivtnl  ^his  yoar,  work-study,  Q.12 


1  hi»r    .-(^lltMK^  stvidfMit   ap[)licd   to   (ACF  rolloq  ID)  0.17 


A('ct»pfi»d  t<>  ooll(H7e  oiu^  for  admisfsion     (2-yos,  l-no) 


1- intitic'ial  aid  of  forced  First  year,  qrants,  Q.17 


(cont  .1  nued) 
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CHARACTER 
POSTTION 


101  I'inancial  aid  offered  first  •  ^->r,  qrant,  0.  17 
1U2 

K)i  _  '  _  

304    Financial  aid  offered  first  year,  loan,  Q.  17 

.^OS 

30r> 

30  7 


308    Financial  aid  offered  first  year,  work-study,  Q.  17 
30^'  , 
310 
311 


31?    Other  coileqe  sutdent  appliec'  to  for  admission  (ACE  college  ID),  Q.  17 

313 

314 

n  s   '   ■  

316  Accepted  to  college  #2  for  admission  (2=y 

317  Financial  aid  offered  first  year,  grants, 
310  .  '  " 
319  ' 
320 


^o) 


321    F  inancial 'aid  o^^^ered  first  year,  loans,  Q.  17 

322 

32  3 

224    •  

325    Financial  aid  offered  f irst-^ear,  work-study,  Q.  17 

3,2  e. 

327 

32B 


329    Other  coileqe  student  applied  to  for  admission   (ACE  college  ID)     Q  17 
330 
331 
3  32 


I 


33.3    Accepted  jo  c(\llegf  #3  for  admission  (2=yes,  l=n6) 


334    Financial  aid  pffered  first  year,  grants,  Q.  17 
335 
336 
337 


338  Financial  aid  offered  fii.:-*-  year,  loans,  Q.  17 

339  .  .. 
340 

341 


342  Financial  aid  offered  first  year,  work-study,  Q.  17 
34  3 

344  t 

34^ 


3 4 Ci  _E n t c r ed  propri etary  school  in  1975  2 -yes  1-no  No  missing  dat a_ 
347         '   "  "  "  '  '  '\  ■ 

34fi  .  BTJ\NK 

344 
350 


ERIC 


Hicjher  Education  Research  Institute 
9;!4  Westwood  Blvd.,  Suite  B50 
Loft  Anqwlea,  California  90024 


TAPr  IJVYOUT  SHE25T 
HiJRT-SISFAP  llth-12th  grade 
freshman  file 
Page    H  of  24 
CIRP  Data 


CHARACTER 
POSITION 


V,  { 

YM 
U.Ci 

u.;> 
'm 

•(72 
J7.i 

n't. 

377 
j78 
37') 
'380 
J8l 
38,! 
3^13 
304 
38 
38h 
38_7 
388 
38M 
300 
3_91 

39  3 
?'t4 
39? 
39f 
397 
398 
399 
400 


i'.t  f.»t  if  icMt  !•  Ml  c«->l  I 


See  page  29 


BLANK 


Malt-  Wqt 


Fi.'malo  Wqt 


Kdit  q_l7-l  

Total  Financial  Aid,     Question  12 


See 

page 

29 

See 

page 

29 

2=yes 

l==no 

See 

page 

46 

2~yes 

l=no 

See 

page 

46  , 

2=yes 

1=  no 

See 

page 

46 

2^yes 

l=no 

See 

page 

46 

.  2=yes 

l=no 

See 

page 

46 

Total  Financial  Aid,     Question  17-1 


To^t.il  Financial  Aid,     Question  17-2 


l\)t-ar  Financial  Aid,     Ouei3t  ion  17-3 


Total  Aivl,  Lo»:;*mS,  puostior  IR 


Total  Aid,  Work55tudy,  Ouo.qtion  18 


l\:5tal  Aid,  puost  ion  IB 


er|c 


Hlqhur  Kducation  Research  Iniitltuto 
924  Westwood  Blvd.,  SujLte  8S0 
liOfj  AnqeLea,  CtUlfornia  90024 


TAPE  LAYOUT  SHEET 
HERI-SISFAP  llth-12t:h  grade 
freshman  file 
Page   0  of  24 

CIRP  Data 


aiARACTER 
pas  ITION 


4iil 
40. ■ 
40  < 
'404 
4i)''. 
]()«. 


4'^'''      Nunilj«^r  (if  Toll rui-  IDs  in  CIRP  record  (sec  note  1) 


'I'otal  Aiil,  Ovu>st  iciii   IH   (c'opt  iiuu>ri) 


'I'ot.al   Iminitat  ions 


410 
41. 1 
41.' 
41  < 
'1 1  4 
11'. 
4  It. 
4  \J 
41H' 
41" 
4/ 

J  > 

i.]  < 
124 
42^ 

\?H 

n  \ 

1 14 

n7 

I  V) 
140 
J41 

»4:' 
M  < 
U4 
14  ^ 
Uf 
147 

i4R 
49 
50 


[  BEGTN  DATA  FOR  COLLEGES  ON  CIRP  / 


PLANK 


Institutional  data  for  college  attended  Fall  '75 
(no  missing  data  for  institutional  variables)  ' 
(see  note  2) 


Stat* 


58  categories 


see  page  30 


Region 


9  categories 


see  page  31 


BLANK 


3:!^S9^?J^  ^"'^t itution 
Contro^l  

.11  '  


l=white;  2==black 


l~public;  2-private 


17  Category  Institution  Code 

.-^  'L^i^.  i^il*^?  JL,>»JH^  page  3  2 ) 
P  re s  ti^  V 


l=univ;  l-=other  4-yr;  3=other  2-yr;  4=4-yr.  branch  of 
multiuniversity;  5=2-yr  branch  of  multiuniversity ; 
^=2-yr  branch  of  tnulti-four-year  institut  ibn  


 1-9  (see  note  4  and  page  32) 


Selrctivity  divided  by  ten  (Mean  institutional  SAT  V+M  or  equivalent 

rounded  to  three  digits:     E.G.,  1459=^150)     (see  note  5) 


Selectivity  code  1-9 
Enrollment    code  '  1-9 

Percent  woinen  enrolled  code  1-9 
Percent  qraduato  students  enrolled  code 


(see  note  6) 
(see  note  7) 
(see  note  8) 
lr9  (see  note 


Education  and  General  expenditures  per  student  code  (see  note 
Library  expenditures  per  student  code  1-9  (see  note 

Value  of  assets  per  student  code      1-9  .  (see  note  12) 

Student/faculty  ratio  code  1-9  (see  note  13) 

Tuition  and  fees  divided  by  ten  (rounded  to  three  digits: 
(see  note  14) 


see  codes, 
page  33 
9) 

10)  see  codes, 

11)  page  34 


e.g.,  $1356=136) 


Tuition  and  fees  code  1-9  (see  note  15  and  page  35)  _ 

Percent  BAs  in  biological  sciences     (agriculture  and  bio  sri)     (see  note  16) 


Percent  BAs  in  vocational  areas  (architecture,  cominunications ,  health  professions, 
 home  economics,  library;^  scxenccs  (math  and  physical  ^icicncp)  ( r.f'e_  not.o  16) 


Hl<ih»»r  Education  Research  Institute 
924  Vy«Htwood  Blvd.,  Suitis  «?iO 
lios  Anq«L«H,  California  90024 


TAPE  LAYOUT  SH^T 
HERI-SISFAP  Hth-12th  grade 
freshman  file 
Page   lOof  24 

CTRP  Data 


CHARACTER 
POSITION 


4'>1  Percent  BAs  in  social  sciences  (area  studies,  psychology,  social  science,  law) 
4i:>.!  (see  note  16) 


Percent  BAs  in  physical  sciences     (math  and  physical  science)         (see  note  16) 


4''^>  Peif.-«Mit  BAs  in  humanities  (fine  arts,  foreign  languages,  letters,  theology) 
4'it.  (see  note  16)  « 


4'»v    Percent  BAs  in  engineering     (computer  science,  engineering)         (sen  note  16) 

4SH  _^  _______„  

4'vi    Percent  BAs  in  busi.ness     (business  only) 
4f>() 


(see  note  16) 


4f..' 

4».  ^ 

4f.4 
4^'^ 
4r.f. 
407 

4f,<) 
470 
47  1 
47.' 
47  \ 
47-1 
47  S 
47f. 
4"'  7 

4''H 

470 
4H0 
4H1 
4H.' ' 
4H  { ' 
484 

4y'. 

4H(> 
4H7 
48H  ' 
4f{M  ' 
490  ' 
4^1 
49  J 
493 

4  t4 

4..-. 

40(. 
497 
49H 
499 

boo 


ERIC 


Percent  BAs  in 

educ&tion    (education  only) 

(see  note  16) 

Highest  degree 

offerevi  1-7        (see  page  35) 

Af f  illation 

(see  note  17  and  page  36) 

Distance  in  miles  from  home  to  ^t^is  institution 
I'^zero  or  one  mile 

O^^missing  data  (if  zip  code  not  valid)       (see  note  18) 


BLANK 


(see  note  2) 

Institutional  data  for  other  college 
appl 1 ed  to  #1  (most  preferred  alternate) 


BLANK 


State  ' 


58  categories 


see  page  30 


Region 


9  categories 


see  page  '31 


BLANK 


Race  of  Institution 
Control 


l=^v/hite;  2~bjack 


Type  ^  ^  

17  Category  Institution  Code 

^J^5L^ JQ>^  page  32)  ^  

Prestige  


l^public ;  2-privatn 


l=niniv;  l^other  'l-yr;  S-othcr  2-yr;  4=4--yr,  branch  of 
multiuniversity;   ^-?-yr  branch  of  mult iunivernity ; 
6-2«"yr  branch  df  Tnulti-four-yGar  ingibitution  _____ 


Selectivity  divided  by  ten 


J. -9  (see  nute  4  and  pag e  32) 


(Mean  institutional  SAT  VfM  or  equivalent 

rounded  to  three  digits:     E.G.,  1459=150)     (sop  noto  5) 

i 


Selecti^ty  code  ]--9 
Enrollment  code  1-9 
Percent  women  enrolled  code*  1-9 
Percent  graduate  student.s  enrol  led  ccxie 


(see  note  6) 

(sgo  note  7)  see  codes, 

(son  note  B)  paqe  33 

1-9  (hpo  notp  9) 


Hiqher  Kducatlon  Research  Institute 
924  Weslwcx>d  nlvd.,  Suite  850 
U}S  Anqelcsi  California  90024 


TAPE  UVYOUT  SHEET 
HERI-SISFAP  llth-12th  grade 
freshman  file 
Page   11  of  24 

CIRP  Data  ' 


CHARACTER 
POSITION 


SOI 
so.! 
So^ 

SO'v 
SOt. 
S07 
SOH 
So'> 
^pIO 
Sll 
5L' 
SI  \ 
S14 
S I 

SIG 
S17 

SIB 
Sin 

S.Ml 
t;  > 


Education  and  General  expenditures  per  student  code 
Library  expenditures  per  student  code  1-9 
Value  of  assets  per  Student  code  1-9 
S t udi •  n t /  f^£yl^_J atio  code  ^  1-9 


(see  note  10) 
(see  note  11) 


see  codes, 
page  34 


(see  note  12) 
(see  note  13) 


Tuition  and  fees  divided  by  ten  (rounded  to  three  digits:  e.g.,  $1356=136) 
(see  note  14) 


Tu  1  tion  _and^  fees  .ccKiV  

Percent  BAn  in  biological  sciences     (agriculture  and  bio'^sci)     (see  note  16) 


1-9 


(see  note  15  and  page  35) 


Percent  RA!5  in  vocational  areas     (architecture,  communications^  health  professions, 

home  economics,  1 ibrary  sciences     (math  and  physical  science)     (see  note  l6) 
Percent  BAs  in  social  sciences  (area  studies,  psychology,  social  science,  law) 

 (see  note  16)  

Perctmt  BAs  in  physical  sciences     (math  and  physical  science)         (see  note  16) 


Percent  BAs  in  humanities     (fine  arts,  foreign  languages,  letters,  theology) 

(see  note  16)  -  .  ^  .  ' 


Percent  BAs  in  engineering     (computer  science,  engineering)        (see  note  16) 


Percent  BAs  in  business     (business  only) 


(see  note-  16) 


^22 
S2] 

52b 
52f^ 
527 
528 
5:^) 
51(1 
511 
51.' 

53  1 
5^A 
5  15 
5  1(. 
5  17 
5  IB 
53'1 
540 
541 
54;' 
541 
544 
54' 

54  (■ 
547 
54  b 
549 
550 


Percent  BAs  in  education     (education  only) 


(see  note  16) 


i5f^est  degree  offered  1-7  (see  page  35) 


Af  f  Lliation 


(see  riSte  17  and  page  36) 


Distance  in  miles  from  home  to  this  institution 
1-zero  or  one  mile 

0  misr.imf  data  (if  zip  code  not  valid)       (see  note  18) 


r 


,  BIJ^NK 


Institutional  data  for  other  college 
applied  to  #2  (second  most  preferred 
alternate) 

,  (see  note  2)  


BIJvNK 


State 


58  categ  .  .'iea 


^ee  page  30 


Region 


9  categories 


see  page  31 


BLANK 


Race  of  Institution 


1-whito;  2-bldck 


Higher  Educatloa  Research  Institute 
924  Westwood  Blvd.,  Suite  850 
Loa  Anqelea,  California  90024 


TAPE  lAYOUT  SHEET 
HERI-STSFAP  llth-12th  grade 
freshman  file 
Page  12  of  24 

CIRP  Data 


CHARACTER 
POSITION 


S51 

^)5A 

556 
557 
558 
559 
560 
561 
562 
563 
564 
565 
566 
"567 
56B 
569 
570 
571 
572 
57  •} 
574 
575 
576 
r577 
578 
■?79 
580 
r581 
582 

50  :^ 

584 
585 
586 
587 
5B8 
589 

590 
591 
592 
59  3 
5 


5'>u 
597 
598 
599 


Control 


l=public;  2-private 


Type  

17  Category  Institution  Code 

J'  j^'PjP  note  3  and  page  32)  

Prestige  


^univj  l=other  4-yr;  3=othe'r  2-yr;  4»4-yr.  bianch  of 
wultiuniversity;  5=2-yr  branch  of  multiuniversity; 
6=  2 -yr  branch  of  multi -four-year  institution   


1-9  (see  note  4  -  and  page  r32) 


Selectivity  divided  by  ten  (Mean  institutional  SAT  V+M  or  equivalent 

rounded  to  three  digits:    E.G.,  1459=150)     (see  note  5) 


(see  note  6) 

(see  note  7)  see  codes, 

(see  notp  8)  page  33 

1-9         (see'  note  9) 


Selectivity  code  1-9 
Enrollment    code  .  1-9 
Percent  women  enrolled  code  1-9 
Percent  graduate  students  enrolled  code 
Education  and  General  exjpenditures  per  student  code        (see  note  10) 
Library  expenditures  per  student  code                 1-9         (see  note  11) 
Value  of  assets  per  student  code      1-9                 (see  note  12) 
Student/faculty  ratio  code  1-9  (see  no^e^30)  


see  codes, 
page  34 


Tuition  and  fees  divided  by  ten  (rounded  to  three  digits:  e.g.,  $1356=136) 
(see  note  1^) 


Tuition  and  fees  code 


1-9 


(see  note  15  and  page-  35) 


Percent  BAs  in  biological  sciences    (agriculture  and  bio  sci)     (see  note  16) 


"percent  BAs  in  vocational  areas    (architecture,  communications,  health  professions, 
horte  economics,  library  sciences     (math  and  physical  science)     (see*not6  16) 


'   Percent  BAs  in  social  sciences  (area  studies^  psychology,  social  science,  law) 

 (see  note  16)  

"percent^ As  in  physical  sciences    (math  and  physical  sciei.ce) 


(see  note  16) 
■< 


Percent  BAs  in  humanities     (fine  arts,  foreign  languages,  letters,  theology) 

(see  note  16)  '  *  


Perci  nt  BAs" in  engineering     (computer.;,  science,  engineering)         (see  note  16) 


r 


Percent  BAs  in  business     (business  only) 


(see  note  16) 


Percent  BAs  in  education    (education  o;ily) 

(see  note  16) 

% 

Hig^iest  deqree  offered  1-7        (ste  page  35) 

Affiyati^on              ^                   (see  note  17  and  pagc^  36) 

Distance  in  miles  from  ho^ne  to  this  institution 
l^zerp  or  one  mile 

O^missing  data  (if  zip  code  not  valJd)       (see  note  18) 

BLANK 


'   Institutional  data,  third  most  pref furred 

alternate) 
,    (see  note  2)  % 


ERIC 


47, 


Higher  education  Research  Institute 
924 .Westw6od' Blvd.,  Suite  850 
Los 'Angeles,  California  9Q024 


TAP5  LAYOUT  SHEET 
HERI-SISFAP  Hth-12th  grade 
freshman  file 

Page  13  of  24  •  - 

CIRP  Data 


CHARACTER 
POSITION 


*00 
601 
602 

603^  

604  State 

Ml.  


T 


BLANK 


58  categories 


see  page  30 


-&P6 
607 
608 
609 
610 

^11 
612 
613 

615 
616 
617 
618 
619 
620 
62i 
622 
623 
624 
625 
626  - 
6.27 
J628  - 
B29  ■ 
330 
631.. 

632  ■ 

633  ■ 
634 

635  • 
636 

638 

640 
641 
642 
643 
'644 
575 
646 

b'4H 

ERIC 


Region 


9  categories 


see  page  31 


BLANK 


Race  of  Institution 
Cr  jl 


l==whi  t e ;  2=black 


l^publ ic ;  2-private 


17  Category  Institution  Code 
(see  note  3  and  page  32) 


7  Prestige 


1-univ?  l^other  4-yr;  3=bther  2-yr;  4=4-yr,  branch  of 
inultiuniversity;  5-2-yr  branch  of  multiunivercity; 
6-2-yr  branch  of  multi-four-year  institution  


1-9  (see  note  4  and  page  32) 


Selectivity  divided  by  ten^  (Mean  institutional  SAT  V+M  or  ^uivalent 

rounded  to  three  digits:    E.G.,  l4lj9=150)     (see  note  5) 


Selectivity  code  1-9 
Enrollment  code  1-9 
Percent  women  enrolled  code  1-9  v. 

PerGient  graduate  students  enrolled  code 


(see  note  6) 

(see  note  7)  see  codes, 

(see  note  8)  page  33 

1-9  (s^ee  note  9) 


Education  and  General  expenditures  per  student  code  (see  note  10) 
LiBrary  expenditures  per  student  code  1-9         (see  note  11) 

Value  of  assets  per  student  code      1-9  (see  note  12) 

Student/faculty  ratio  code  1;^9   (see  note  13)   ♦ 

Tuition  and  fees  divided  by  ten  (rounded  to  three  digits:,  e.g.,  .51356=^136) 
(see  note  14)  •        ^  , 


see  codes, 
page  34 


Tuition  and  fees  code 


i-9 


(6ee  note  15  and  p^.^^  35) 


Percent  BAs  in  biological  sciences     (agriculture  arid  bio  sci)     (see  note  ^16) 


Percent  BAs  in  vocational  areas     (architecture,  conununications ,  health  professions,  ^? 

  '  home  economics,  library  sciences     (math  and  physical,  science)     (see  note.  16) 

Percent  BAs  in  social  sciences  (area  studies,  psychology,  .social  science\  law) 

 (see  note  16)  '  ;  

Percerit  BAs  in  physical  sciences     (math  and  physical  science)         (see  note^lG) 


Pd^rcent  BAs  in  humanities  ^  (fine  arts,  foreign  languages,  letters,  theology) 

(see  note  16) 


Percent  BAs  in  engineering,  (computer  5cierc;e,  engineering)  (s^^ee  note*  16) 
PerCenJ;  BAs  in  business     (busines^  only)  ^ 


(see  note  16) 


Percent  BAs  in  education    (education  only) 


(sef  note  16) 


Highest  degree  offered  1-7        (see  page  35) 


i72 


Higher  Education  Research  Institute 
924  W«siwcK)d  Blvd.,  Suite  8S0 
Los  AiKjeles,  California  90024 


TAPE  LAYOUT  SHEET 
.  HERI-SISFAP  llth-12th  grade 
freshman  file 
Page  14  of  24 

CIRP  Data  Begin  ATP-ACT  Data 


CHARACTER 
POSITION 


650 
651 

652" 
65  < 
654 
655 


Affiliation       (soe  note  17  and  page  36) 


Diatani.-o  in  miles  from  home  to  this  institution 
l-zero 

O  missincT  data     (if  zip  code  not  valid)      (see  note  -18) 


65b      Mean  solootivity  of  institutions  in  CIRP  record  divided  by  100  4-16 


657 
658 
65«-» 


(see  note  19) 


Moan  coded  enrollment  of  institutions  in  CIRP  record     (F2.1)'     (see  note  20) 


(.60 
1.61 


Mean  tuition  ami  fees  of  institutions  in  CIRP  record  divided  by  100     (see  note  21) 


662 


661  Mean  distance  from  home  to  college  of  institution  in  CIRP  record  (see  note  22) 
664 

END  CIRP  DATA  | 


665 


668 
66<^ 
670 
671 
672 
671 
674 


__Sex  l=maie,  2=female 


T 


BEGIN  ATP  AND  ACT  !3ATA-12th  GRADE 


BIJ^NK 


675     Educational  level  at  time  12th  grade  test  taken 

 l=jr.,  2=sr.,   3=^col.  St.,  4=other     (see  note  24)  , 

67<i     Home  state  code     (see  page  38) 
677 


67H"" 
679 

680  i 

681 

682 


DIANK 


Number  of  college  choices  in  12th  grade  record;  coded  0-6   (see  note  26)  zero 
is  a  valid  number-no  missing  data  

^^^^  mCTU  COLLEGE  CHOICE  DATA 

685 

BLANK         "  College  Choice  #1,   institutional  data 

f'P'^  (note  26A) 

bW 

68  ) 


6>?'=. 


BLANK 


6<".'4  Statv 

695  

696  Region 


58  categories 


697 
69!J 
699  ■ 

ERIC 


9  categories  _ 
BLy.  K 


see  paqo  '»0 
see  pag g  31 


Hiqher  >-ducation  Roaearch  Institute 
924  WestWood  Blvd.,  Suite  850 
Los  Angeleu,  California  90024 


TAPE  LAYOUT  SHEET 
HERI-SISFAP  llth-12th  grade 
freshman  file 
Page  15  of  24 

ATP-ACP  Data 


CHARACTER 
POSITION 


.201, 

70'3, 
704 
7  OS 

7gr 

707 
708 
70q 

HQ.. 
711 
712 
713 
714 
7l'i 
716 
717 
718 
"719' 
7  20 
721 
722* 
723" 
754 

'ih' 

726 
727" 
72M 
729' 
730 
731 
732 

nil 

7  34 
735 
7  36 
737 
738 
739 
740 
74J 
?4  2 
74  \ 
744 
74S 
746 
743 
748 
749 
750 
751 

ERIC 


Race_  of  Tnstitut ipn^ 
j::on  t  r(0 1  

17  Category  Institution  Code 

S 8t^fc^~.nQte  3  and  page  32)  _ 

Prestige  .  — 

Selectivity  divided  by  ten 


l^white ;  2=black 


l=publ i  c ;  2 -pr  i va  te 


l^univ;  l=other  A-^yr;  3=o*her  2-'yr;  4=4-yr.  branch  of 
miiTtiuniversity ;  5==2-yr  branch. of  multiuniversity;  ^ 

6-2-yr  brancti  o^  multi-four-year  institution  

1-9  (see  note  4  and  page  32)  


(Mean  institutional  SAT  V+M  or  equivalent 
rounded  tc:^  three  digits:     E.G.,  1459=150)    is^e  note  5) 


Selectivity  code  1-9  (see  note  6)  /  • 

Enrollment    code  1-9  (seer  note  7)  \  see  codes, 

Percent  women  enrolled  code-  1-9  (see  note  8)  page  33 

Percent  graduate  students  enrolled  code  1-9  (see  note  9) 

Education  and  General  expenditures  per  student  code        (see  note  10)  see  codes. 

Library  expenditures  per  student  code  1-9  (see  note  11)  page  34 

Value  of  assets. per  student  code      1-9  (see  note  12) 

Student/faculty  ratio  code         \      1-9  (see  note  13) 


Tuitiqn  and  fe^es  divided  by  ten  (rounded  to  three  digits:  e.g.,  $1356=136) 
(see  note  14)  ^ 


Tuition  and  fees  code 


1-9. 


(see  note  15  and  page  35) 


Percent  BAs  in  biological  sciences     (agriculture  and  bio  sci)     (see  note  16) 


Percent  BAs  in  vocational  areas    (architecture,  conununications,  health  professions, 

home  ecoi}omics,  library  sciences     (math  and  physical  science)     (see,  note  16) 
Percent  BAs  in  social  sciences  (area  studies,  psychology,  social  science,  law) 

(see  note  16) 


Percent  BAs  in  physical  sciences    (math  and  physical  science)         (see  note  16) 


Percent  BAs  in  humanities     (fine  arts,  foreign  languages,  letters,  theology) 

(see  note  16) 


Percent  BAs  in  engineering     (computer  science,  engineering)         (see  note  16) 


Percent  BAs  in  business     (business  only) 


(see  note  16) 


Percent  BAs  in  education     (education  only) 

(see  note  16) 

Highest 'degree  offered  1-7        (see  page  35) 

Affiliation                                 (see  note  17  and  page  36) 

#  _ 

Distance  in  :iiles  from  home  to  this  institution 
l=^2ero  or  one  mile  * 
0~missing^data  (if  zip  code  not  valid)       (see  note  18) 

'    t  ■  ; 

college 
BLANK  data 

choice  #2,  institutional 

(note  26A) 

37a 


Higher  Education  Research  Institutu  TAPE  LAYOUT  SHEET  ^ 

924  Westwood  Blvd.,  Suite  850  HERI-SISFAP  llth-12th  grade 

Los  Anqelea,  CalifornU  90024  freshman  file 

Page  16  of  24 

ATP-ACt  data 


CHARACTER 
POSITION 

7S/ 
7SH 
7'"..'t 
't- 

iK.X 

7f,.> 

'"764 

'760 
'767 

768 
"76^) 
"770 

771 

lis 
114 
115 
ll(y 
111 

lis 

'7M 

780 

mr 

782 
78  3 


BIANK 


State 


58  categories 


see  page  30 


Region 


9  categories 


•  see  page  31 


BLANK 

i 


Race  of  Institution 


l=white;  2=black 


Control 


1-public ;  2-private 


Type  _  

17  (Category  Institution  Code 
(see  note  3  and  page  32)  * 


Prestige 


i=univ;  l=other  4-yr ;  l=other  2-yr;  4=4-yr.  branch  of 
multiuniversity;  5=2-yr  branch  of  multiuniversity ; 
6-2-yr  branch  of  multi-four-year  institution  


1-9  (see  note  4  and  page  32) 


Selectivity  divided  by  ten  (Mean  institiitionaj.  SAT  V+M  or  equivalent 

rounded  to  three  digits:    E.G.,  1459=150)     (see  note  5) 


Selectivity  code  ' 
Enrollment  code 
Percent  Women  enrolled  code 


Percent  gMduate  students  enrolled  code  *1^9 


1  ar 


.1-9  (see  note  6) 

1-9  (see  note  7)  see  codes, 

1-9  (see  not^a)'  page  33 

(see  note  9) 

Education  Ind  General'  expenditures  per  student  code,  (see  note  10)  see  code?/ 
Library  expenditures  per  student  code  1-9         (see  note  11)         page  34  • 

Value  of  assets  per  student  code      1-9  (see  note  X2) 

Student/faculty  ratio  code  1^;9  (see  ry6te  13)  ' 

Tuition  and  fees  divided, by  ten  (rounded  ta  three  digits:     e.g.,  $1356=136) 
(see  note  14)  " 


Tuition  and  fees  code 


1-9 


(see  note  15  and  page  35) 


7H7 

ThT 

IW 

792 
7^i 
794 
IW 

7y(.. 

79H 

799T 

800 


Percent  BAs  in  biological  sciences     (agriculture  and  bio  sci)     (see  note  16) 

^  -    ■ .  _  *i  '.   _ 

Percent  BAs  in  vocational  are.as     (architecture,  communications,  health  professions, 
home  economics,  library  sciences     (math  and  physical  science)     (see  note  16)  . 
Percent  BAs  in  social  sciences  (area  studies,  psychology,  social  science,  law) 

(see  note  16)  * 


Percent  BAs  in  physical  sciences    (math  and  physical  science)        (see  note  16) 

Percent  BAs  in  humanities     (fine  arts,  foreign  languages,  "letters,  theology) 

^  (see  note  16)  

Percent  BAs  in  engineering     (computer  science,  engineering)        (see  note  16)  ^ 


Perce\it  BAs  in  business     (business  only) 


(see  note  16) 


Percent  BAs  in  education    (education  on],y) 


(see  note  16) 


ERLC 


Hiqher  Elducation  Research  Institute  ^ 
924  WHstwQod  Blvd.,  Suite  850 
LOS  Anqeles,  California  900 2f4 


TAPE  LAYOUT  SHEET 
HERI-SISFAP  llth-'12th  grade 
freshman  file 
Qaje  17  of  24 

ATP-ACT  Data 


CHARACTER 
POSITION 


_8_0 1   Hlgh«pt  d«qre#  offered  1-7        (see  page  35) 


C 


80 1 
80L' 
803 
804 

S0(. 
80*7 
808 
80M 

8in 

811 
812 

8n 

814 

8ir. 

816 
817 

819 
H2n 
821 
Q22 
821 
824 
825 
826 
827 
828' 

m9 

830 
831 
832 
833 
834 


Affiliation 


(see  note  17  and  page  36) 


Distance  in  miles  from  home  to  this  institution 
l=zero  or  one  mile 

0=Tnissinq  data  (if  zip  code  not  valid)       (see  note  18) 


BLANK 


college  choice  #3,  institutional 
data        (note  26A) 


BLANK 


State 


58  categories 


Region 


9  catogories 


see  page  30 


see  page  31 


BLANK 


Race 


Contr©! 


of ^ftcti 


tution 


l=white;  2=black 


l"Publ ic ;  2-pr ivate 


Type^ 


17  Cateqory  Institution  Code 
(see  note  3  and  page  32) 


lt=univ;  l=other  4-yr;  3=--other  2-yr;  4=4-yr.  branch  of 
multiuniversity;  5=2-yr  branch  of  multiuniversity ; 

6=  2-yr  branch  of  multi-four-year  institution  

1-9  (see  note  4  and  page  32)  ^  


Selectivity  divided  by  ten 

rounded  to  three  digits: 


(rtean  institutional  SAT  V+M  or  equivalent 
E.G.,  1459=150)     (see  note  5) 


836 

B37 

838 

839 

840 

84  J 

842 

84  3 

844 

BAS 

8^6 

847 

840 

849 

850 


ERIC 


(see  note  6) 
(see  note  7) 
(see  note  8) 


Selectivity  code  1-9 
Enrollment  code  1--9 
Percent  vomen  enrolled  code  1-9 
Perdent  graduate  students  enrolled  code  1-9  (see  note  9) 

Education  and  General  expenditures  per  student  code  (see  note  10) 
Library  experyiicures  per  student  codo  1-9  (see  note  11) 

Value  ^  assets  per  student  code      1-9  (see  note  12) 

Stude|fit/f acul-ty  ratio  code  (see  note  13) 

Tui  t i^  -tind  fee 


see  codes, 
page  33 


see  codes/ 
page  34 


Tuiti^  tirtd  fees  divided  by  ten  (rounded  to  three  digits 
(see  note  14) 


e.g.,  $1356=136) 


1-9' 


(see  note  15  and  page  35) 


Tuition  and  fees  code  

Percent  BAs  in  biological  sciences,    (agriculture  arid  bio  sci)     (see  note  16) 

Percent  BAs  in  vocational  areas     (architecture ,  communications ,  health  professions, 
home  economics^  library  sciences     (math  and  physical  science)     (see  note  16) 


Hi«jhur  Krlucation  Research  Institute 
9i?4  WeMtwood  Blvd.,  Suite  850 


IX)S  Anqelos,  California  90024 


( 


TAPE  lAYOUT  St^FJET 
HERI-SISFAP  llth-12th  grc  de. 
freshman  file 
Page  18  of  24 

ATP -ACT  Data 


CHARACTER 
POSITION 


HSl    Percent  BAs  in  social  sciences  (area  studies,  psychology,  social  science,  law) 

8^.1   (see  note  16)  

8^^    Percent  BAs  in  physical    sciences     (math  and  physical  science)  • 
H^>4 


(see  note  16) 


RS'^  Percent  BAs  in  humanities  (fini?  arts,  foreign  languages,  letters,  theology) 
tt'if*  (see  note  X6) 


857  Percent  BAs  in  engineering  (computer  science,  engineering)  (see  note  16) 
^58 


Perpent  BAs  in  business     (business  only)^ 


(see  note  16) 


861    Percent  BAs  in  education     (education  only) 

862 


(see  note  16) 


86  ^   Highest  degree  offered  1-7  (see  page  35) 


864  Affiliation 


(see  note  17  )and  page  36) 


8G()  Distiince  in  miles  from  home  to  this  institution 

867  l=:zcro  or  one  mile 

OGH  0~missinq  data  (if  zip  code  not  valid) 

8G'-j 


(see  note  18) 


H7  . 


college  choice  #4,  institutional 


87; 

,«7  \ 
874 

• 

*  BLANK 

data 

(note  26A) 

* 

87'. 

87  G 

877 

a7M> 
87  n 

BLANK 

880 
ay  I 

State 

58  categories 

see  page  30 

88.' 

Region 

9  categories 

see  Rage  31 

✓ 

88 

88'! 

8H'. 

m 

BLANK 

8Hf. 

88'.' 

888 

Race  of  Institution 

l=whi to; 

2-black 

ft?  ■» 

Control 

l=pubiic 

;  2-private 

K 

1-^univ;  l^other  4-yr;  S-othor  2-yr;  4"4-yr.  branch  of 
!  multiuniversity;  5---2-yr  brarch  of  mul  tiuniversity ; 


17  Category  Institution  Code 

l?fr'>l  ^  ^il^i   ;^6-:^2-yr  branch  of  mul,ti-four-yoar_inst:itution 

Presticro   .  .   ""^  1-9   (soe'notn  4^  and  paq'e"3  2)  J^^  "'^ 

^^'^'1    Selectivity  divided  by  ton  (Moan  institiutic^nal  SAT  VIM  or  "oquiva Icnf 

dAqU.5J!     K.C;,,   1459  I^jO)      (r.ee  note  5) 


9Gi^ 


rounded  to  three 


Selectivity  code  1-9 
Enrollment    code  1-9 
Percent  women  enrolled  code  1-9 
^  P^^rcent  graduate  students  erijj;^! led  code 

ERIC 


(see  note  6) 

(see  note  7)              see  codes ^ 
(see  note  0)             page  33 
1-9  ^  (see  note  2A  


llifjhfr  Kdurdt  icn\  K(»8earch  ^frtstitutc 
924  Westwood  f3lvd,,  Suite  BSC) 
Los  Anqe I Cii,  California  900:^4 


TAPE  IJVYOUT  SHEET 
HERl-SISFAP  llth-12th  grade 
fresliman  file 
Page  19  of  24 

ATl^-ACT  Data 


aiAHACTKR 
POSITION 


^01    Education  and  General  expenditures  per  student  code 
Library  expenditures  per  student  code 
^    Value  of  assets  per  student  code  1-9 
Student/facrity  ratio  code  1-9 


(see  note  10) 
1--9         (see  note  11) 
(see  note  12) 
(see  note  137   


see  codes . 
page  34 


90  ) 
^10 
911 

914 

<-)l^) 

9  If." 

917 

91H 

91«i 

9:i(1 

9'Jl 

92? 

921 

9J4 

9J^ 
)2" 
92t< 
91'9 
9 

931 
912 

91  \ 
914 
9  1  ^' 
'»  i(. 
917 
918 
)  59 
940 
941 
94.! 
u4  \ 

>4-l 
M' 
>4t 
M4  ' 

)4!: 


Tuition  and  fees  divided  by  ten  (rounded  to  three  digits:  e.g.,  $1356=136) 
(see  note  14) 


1-9 


(see  note  15  and  page  35) 


Tuition  and  fees  code  

Percent  BAs  in  biological  sciences     (agriculture  arid  bio  sci)     (see  note  16) 

Percent  BAs  in  vocational  eureas.    (architecture,  conmiunications,  he^th  professions, 

home  economics,  library  sciences     (math  and  physical  science)     (see  note  16) 
Percent  BAs  in  social  sciences  (area  studies,  psychology,  social  science,  law) 

 '  (see  note  16)  ;  

Percent  BAs  in  physical  sciences     (math  and  physical  science)        ^(see  note  16) 


Percent  BAs  in  humanities     (fine  arts,  foreign  languages,  letters,  theology) 

 ^  (see  note  16)'  

Percent  BAs  in  engineering    (computer  science,  engineering)        (see  note  16) 


Percent  BAs  in  business     (business  only) 


(see  note  16) 


Percent  BAs  in  education     (education  only) 


(see  note  16) 


Highent  degree  offered  1-7       (see  page  35) 


Affiliation 


(see  note  17  and  page  36) 


Distance  in  miles  from  home  to  this  institution 
l=^zero  or  one'mii^ 

O^-missinq  data  (it  zip  code  not  valid)       (see  note  18) 


BLANK 


college  choice  #5 ,  institutional 
data        (note  26A) 


BLANK 


State 
Req Ion 


58  categories 


9  categories 


see  page  '30 


BJJVNK 


Kat:c  of  Irustitution 


1-whi  1  v;  2'"b].ack 


Hlqher  Kducat.ioa  Rosearch  Cnstltute 
924  WerUwt>oil  Blvd.,  SuLtf*  BSO 
Lo'J  Anqelos,  California  90024 


TAPE  IJVYOUT  SHEET 
HKRI-SISFAP.llth-12th  grade 
f resliman  file 
Page  20  of  24 
ATP- ACT  Data 


CHARACTER 
PCS  CTtON 


M^^*;    17  C\ittH|v)ry  Iriiititution  Cudo 

^^-)4     (srt*  r\iiti»  1  and  £c\ae  3?) 

Selot  tivity  divided  by  ten 

V^H  , 


l=publ ic ;  2-private 


_    l-=univ;   l^other  4-yr;  Brother  2-yr;  4=4~yr.  branch  of 
'.  I  multiuniversity;  S=2-yr  branch  of  mvUtiuniversity ; ' 

 6-  2 --yr  V)ranch  of  mult i-four-yoar  institution  

1       ( see  note  4  a^d  page  1  '^j^  ^   ^  

(Moan  institutional  SAT  V+M  or  equivalent 
rounded  to  throe  digits:     E.G.,  1459-150)      (see  note  5)  A 


95m    Selectivity  code  1-9 
gr.O    Enrollment    code  1-9 
9b U    Percent  women  enrolled  code  1-9 
Portent  graduate  students  enrolled  code 


(see  note  6) 

(see  note  7)  '  see  codes, 
(see  note  8)  page  3  3 

1-9  (see  note  9/ 


'^h^    Education  and  General  expenditures  per  student  code    /    (see  note  10) 
Library  expenditures  per  student  code  1-9  (see  note  11) 

^^f*^     Va^lue  of  assets  per  student  code      1-9  (^ee  note  12) 

;i f •  >     ^ tudent/faculty  ratio  code   l-g^  -     (see  note  13)  • 

'-if^V  Tiiition  and  fees  divided  by  ten  (rounded  to  three  digits:  e.g.,  $1356=136) 
9(^H     (see  notd  14)  . 


see  codes, 
page  34 


')7(^   Tuition  and  fees  code 


1-9 


(see  note  15  and  page  35) 


M/l     Percent  BAs  in  biological  sciences     (agriculture  and  bio  sci)     (see  note  16) 

*)7.>       •                                 .                                                                        '                                           ^    ■  {  \ 

.  ,  ^  ,  _  c  ,  — h 

07V.  Percent  BAs  in  vocational  areas  (architecture,  communications,  health  prof essions, 
974      _    ^Q?.^.  economics,  library  sciences     (math  and  physical  science)     (see  note  16) 


*^i75    Percent  BAs  in-  social  sciences   (area  studies,  psychology,  social  science,  law) 


.(see  note  16) 


':)7r.  .  

^)77  Percent  BA^  in  physical  sciences     (math  and  physical  science)         (see  note  16) 

978   ■  ^ 

979  Percent  BAs  in  humanities     (fine  arts,  foreign  languages,  letters,  theology) 

9ft 0  '  '  (see  note  16)  

981  P^ercont  BAs  in  engineering     (computer  science',  engineerihg) 

98/  '  ' 


(see  note  16) 


98^    ^Percent  BAs  in  business     (business  only) 
^)M^    Porcent  BAs  in  education     (education  arily) 


(see  note  16) 


(se^  note  16) 


98 7    II i ghost  degree  offered  1-7  (see  page  35)  ' 

^88  .  A)f"f  iliaition  <>  (see  note  17  and  page  36) 

gBv) 


99<  • 
997 
998 


tv)0    Distance  in  miles  from  home  to,  tliis  institution 
9<H     1   zvro  or  one  mile  ^ 
^^9/     0-mir;i;ituj  data  (if  vAp  code' not  val  id)       (see  note  18) 


R1J\NK 


college  choice?  #  G/'  institutional 
dag^a         (no to  26At^ 


Higher  Kducation  Research  Institute 
924Westwood  Blvd.,  Suite  850 
Ixjs  Anqeles,  California  90024 


TAPE  LAYOUT  SHEET  . 
HERl-SISFAP  llth-'12th  grade 
freshman  file 
Page  21  of  24 
ATP -ACT  Data 


CHARACTER 
POSITION 


1000 
1001 

\002 

\oo^  .   

Io^04  State 

1005  .   

1006  Region  • 

10C»H  ' 

100^^ 

lOli) 

101  r  "  

1£12  "Race^of  Institution 

1013  Control   

1014'' 
1015 
1016 


201.4  Type 


PLANK 


58  categories 


see  page  30 


9  categories 


see  page  31 


BLANK 


,l~whi t e ;  2=bla ck 


l=publ ic ;  2-pr ivate 


1017 


1018 
101^ 
liO20 
1021 
102? 
1023 
1024 
1025 
1026 
10?7 


17  Category  Institution  Code 

(sue  note  3  ^and  page  32)  

Prestige  *^ 


l=univ;  l=other  4-yr;  3=other  2-yr;  4=4-yr.  branch  of 
multiuniversity^;  5=2-yr  branch  of  multiuniversity ; 
6-2-yjr  branch  of  multi-four-year  institution  


1-9  (see  note  4  and  page  32> 


Selectivity  divided  by  ten  • 

rounded  to  three  digits: 


(Mean  institutional  SAT  V+M  or  equivalent 
1459«150)     (see  note  5) 


Selectivity  code  1-9 
Enrollment    code  '6?, 
Percent  women  enrolled  code  1-9 
Pcrrcent  graduate  students  enrolled  code 


(see  note  6) 
(see  hote  7) 
(see  note  8) 
1-9 ,        (see  note 


Edi^cation  and  General  expenditures  per  student  code  (see  note 
Library  expenditures  per  student ^code  1-9         (se^  note 

Value  of  assets  per  student  code      1-9  (see  note 

^'^il    Stttdei>t/f acuity  ratio > code   1;;9  (see  note 

T02  )    Tuition  and  fees  divided  by  tei^  (rqunded  to  three  digits: 
(see  note  14) 


12) 
13) 


see  codes, 
page  33 
9) 

10)  see  codes, 

11)  page  34 


e.g.,  $1356=136) 


Tuition  and  fees  code 


1-9 


(see  note  L5  and  page  35) 


1030 
lOU 
1032 

10J5  Pertent  BAs  in  vocational  areas  (architecture,  conununications ,  health  professions, 
1010  home  economics,  library  sciences     (math  and  physical  science)     (see  note  16) 


Percent  BAs  in  biological  sciences 

A. 


(agritulture  arid  bio  sci)     (see  note  16) 


VJT7 

1018 
1040 

TT(4'l 
104; 

1  n44 

1040 


Percent  BAs  in  social  sciences  (area  studies,  psychology,  social  science,  law) 

(see  note  lb) 


Pt.rcent  BAs  In  physical  sciences     (math  and  physical  science)         (see  note  16) 


Percent  BAs  in  humanities     (fihe  arts,  foreign  languages,  letters, ., theology) 

(see  note  16)  .  


Percent  BAs  in  engineering    (comput  r  science,  engineering)         (see.  note  16) 


Percent  BAs  in  business     (business  only) 


(see  note  16) 


ERIC 


924  Weiitwood  Blvi.,  8uit«  850 
los  Ang«l«»#  CA  9D024 


Pag«  32  of  24  • 
^  ATP-ACT  Data'  / 


1047  Percent  BAs  ii\,,education  (education  only)   (see  note  16) 

1048  ✓   


lOj^    Highest  degree  offered (see  page  33)  

109O    Affiliation      (see  note  17  and  page  36)* 

losjL   •  .  - 

1052  Distance  ih  miles  from  home  t&  Xh^-?,  institution  ^ 

1053  l»zero  '  • 

10«4    Q-missing  data     (if  zip  codfs  not  valid)      .  jsec  note  18)   / 

J  •    1  fiWfl  bA*fA      COLLEGE  CHOICEf6| 

'W56 '  Mqan  college  choice  selectivity         (see  note  27) 

1057    •  •  1_ 


10^3    Mean  college  choice  size 


(see  note  28) 


•1050  Mean  college  choice  tuition  and  fees  (see  note  29") 
'lOol 


l03F*Mean  dollege  choice  distapce  ftfom  home  to  college  .(see  note  30) 
1033  \  .  )  ' 

\  •  '  f  "END  0^  cbLLfe6te  dioiefe  faggr 


lOM  BLANK 
I0o7 
lOoS 


(see  note  31) 


iri'ir^Corcron  verbal  aptitud4~core  divic^d  by  ten         ^  KO  nrSSING  DATA  (see  note  3?.) 


1070 


/  ^    ^      '    -,  ^        ■   -  —  ^  

1071    Conc-.o»  mathematical  aptitude  score  divided  by  ten        m  MISSING  DATA  (sae  note  33 


1072 


1073 


1074 


High  School  CPA      1^0.5-0.9,  2=1.0-1.4,    3»1.5-^.,9,    4=2.0-2.4,  5*2.5-2.9, 

6=j.0-3.4,    •  7-3.5-4.0   (see  note  34)    '  ^  :  ^  [  ^ 

Income    l=$3,00d,    2-$3-$5',9ft9,      3-$6-7,499,      4-$7^500-,999,  5-$9-$H,0>:) 
fe-S12-S14.999.  .    7i*$15-$19.999,      8«$20,000  ♦         ^,see  note  35) 


1075 /Race   .    1-white,  2-blaek',  3-Ajnerican  Indian,  4-Oriental,  5-Mex  lean- American, 

^  6»Puerto  ulcan  American,  7»  othtr  ^  (see  note  36)  ♦  [  

2«'yrfs 


lQ76~Enolish  ^pokeu  at  K^a?        \l»no  z«yas  i«t  ^.    '     '       ^\         '  ' 

XoTTli^^ibir^f  depandanta  l^n^na,*^  ^^one,  3=two,  4=three7b=four.  6-fiye,  7-«ix»  (note  38) 
1C78   Anticipatad  raaidanca'at'oolle'ge     1-parents,  2=re8idenfrhall,  3-fratarnl^y, 


(se«  ^pte  37) 


I  resiaencc  <rc  ooj-xe^o  • --.^^  r  -  — 

4«other  campus  housing.  >^«Qff-eanpus  apartment  (see  note  39) 
I  type      '  i«:pubIic7^='Pri<^ate  or  other  (sde  note  40)  


High  Schodl  Extracurricular  Activitiee 


1079  High  sfchool  type  x«-muw*j>w#  ^-^^^^.^w^    '     ■  , .  . — : — rrr 

1033  High  school  P^^ram    '  l.nollecfe  preor,  2=bu5.  or  voc,,  l^general  or  other  (note  4lT 

IC31  High"i^ool  size         l-Us*  than  100,  2=100  o^'^^P  '  (see  note  42) 

10«2  athletics 

1083  Ethnic  or  racial 

10B4  Journalism,  debate,  drama 

1085  ::u?;ic  ' 

1C8$  r.       •  t^^^n^  ^1  tOf  prc-profcssional 
in?-?  cl\;':?s  and  cotwjunity  orgaai t ion 


l=no  ' 

2=yes 

(see  no,te  43) 


;  1  -ii^ 


I 


:  v.: ;:  L  f 


} 


vHs  .0*  Study 

I  » 


ERIC 


\^none 

2^one  y^ar  or  Ic^fts. 

3  up  t  o  U;o  yo/irr*  ) 

4  up  to  tUroo  yrai;s 

S-noro  thiin  thi^ee  yrs 


921  V/esttKKid  Blvd.t  Suito*  8^0 
*t-o-  Ancjel«»:;,.CA  90024 


KERI-SISPAP.  llth-12th  grad* 
Preshn«an  file 
Page  23  of  24/ 
ATP-AgT  Data, 


 /t 


lO'i'i    Highest  degree  planned   'r==vocdti^.nal,  ?]rvlts^  4=:'_^,  5=doctoral  or  p;:of. 

 :  or  ^r^jaj^^Qi        ■  (se 3  fote  ^5)   

.1  •,■  •<■»    j:duca,tional  and  vocation*!  plana  '  ' 

lO'V    :iath  •  \;' 

iC  ',:*  Persional  counsel ipg 


I  < ' .  Study  skijlr. 
!  i 0- ;.riting 


Keed  :;-ilp  In 
^    (noe  note  48) 


Ki^i  .  Athlet^ics  .        ,  . 
J  LthiUc  or  racial  . 

Journalism,  d^foate,  xiraiita 
1100  tlusic 

)  100  Depcjrtr.ental  or  pre-professional  « 
.1107  Religious 

1103.  Social  or  corr-r-.unity  service 
\  109    Student  governr.entr 


College  Extrc^s:u:«rj.cular  Activities 
l=no 

(see  note  43  ) 


14 10    College  major  field  of  study 
1111 
1112 


•  (see  r.oto  47  and  np.  39-41) 


1113  Collapsed  major 
IIM  • 


Xf:,^e  r.oto  4S  and  page  42) 


1113  English 

1116,  Math  '  ' 

1117  Foreian  langudge 

1^-  B  Natural  science 


Plan  to  Apply  for  Advanced  Placement 

f[=no  . 
25:yeg  (see  note  49) 


I  I  M 
!  I?? 

1 1?< 
I.  U2  j 
ll?6 
1  127 

\  r?<^ 

I L ) 

I  1  3v) 

■-  '  * '  . 

1.  ; ; 

L  •-• 


;.  in^ 

1  1140 
i  1141 

I  1  u:'" 

'  1143 
I  1144 


^i\n'<  in  class  /       3=tor>  quarter,     2-.'niddIi?.      l-bottorn  ounrter      (see  note  50) 

  "    \        "      '  '  ■  -  11  mil-   


B 


{ 


ERIC 


V  ^4 


024  W 


twood  Blvd. ,  8ult«  850 

Los  Ang«los,  CA-  90024 


KERI-SISTAP  llth-12th  9r«d« 
FreshisAn  fll« 
y  •«  24  of  24- 
ATP-ACT  Data 


ii4:> 

1147 
1 1 'IS 
1149 

nso 

1152 
1153 
1154 
1155 
115& 
11S7 
1L53 
1159 

iiep 

1161 
1162 
1163 
1164 


BLANK 


1165    Enrollpd  in  first  choice  college 


irolip 
Sued 


l»no, 


2»yes  \ 


(see  note  S3) 


1165    Enroled  in  one  of-  six  12th  grade  choices   l«no»  ,   \  2.«yes      ^sce  note  54) 


1167    Aptn^cd/accepted  status       l"didn*t  apply  to  first  12th  ^ade  Choice 

2>applied  but  not  accepted  to^lst  ]L2th  grade  choice 


(see  nQte  .SS) 


3«applied  and  accepted  to  lat  i2th  qrada  choice 


1183    Applied  to  firsf  12th  gradfc  choice 


l"no. 


2"yes 


.(see  n6te  56) 


1153    Accepted  by  first  12th  grade  choice 


l^no,  2»ye8' 


(see  note  57) 


1170    Any  of  up  to  toitr  applications  was  in  six  12th  grade  choices    l"no,  2»«yaa  (notfc  58) 


1174 


1176 
1177 
1178 
1179 


1180 

iisi 

11S2 


1171  Any  of  up  to^four  acceptances  was  in  ^ix  12th  grade  choices    l"no;  2»yes  (note  58A 

1172  High  Schobl\GP»^  (calculafd  percentage.  ranae»55-95    (see  note  59)  ' 

1173  •  .  ... 


BLANK 


"I  ]>**EWD  ATP^ACT  DATA*»* 


1175    WEIGHT  indicator    '    l"not  to  be  weighted,    2"to  be  weighted  .    (see  note  61) 


BLANK 


Weight  1  CensuAreight  x  10.0  (Esftitnate  population  from  census  dlita;w9ighVod'<by 
P3.1  ^        race,  family  ihcope,  sex,  and  home  state)'*     (see  note  63). 


1183  Weight  2  — Jgithin  Institution  correction  x  10.0  for  test  taking  biui*  '~ 

1184  (Adjusts  within  CIRP  college  for  nontesta)«^r8  (ACT  or  SAT)  by  high, 

r3.1.      .      schbol  grade,  sex.  an|fl  yr.  graduated  <f rem  H.S.)     (see- note  64)  ,   

Weight  3  —  CIRP  population  weight  x  10.0.    Product  of  weight     and  the  elRI>->laropl« 

(Estimates  population  of  entering  college  freshmen  from  IIHGIS 
we  ighted  by 'H.S.  grades  and  l\i8titiition  type)   (see  note  t 


BLANK 


ERIC 


483 


I 


IHigMr  Education  tesMureh  Institute 
WMtwood  BXvd.«  Suite  850 
Ang«l««*  California  90024 


tdftXTZOl 


TAPE  lAYOUT  SHEET 

HERZ^SISFAP  llth-12th  gri^a  . 

frashBan\fii«  ^ 
Pa9a24Aof  24  ' 

PSAT  Data 


U9y  >  > 


li96  U.S.  citizen 


BEGIN- PSAT  DATA  .  ' 


2<ye8,.  l*no 


1197  Var  planning  to  oqroplete  high  school  73"1973,  74"1974,  75"1975,  98^ther 
1196  ,  99»not  graduating  or  not  planning..to  attend  college 


JliJM  Year  planning  to  enter  college    73-1973,  74-1974,  75-1975,  98-other  ' 
12otS   '_.  [  99-hot  graduating  or  not  planning  to  attend  college 


12Q1  High  school  GPA 


7»A/6-A-'  or  B-t-;  5-Bf  4-B-;  3-C;  2-C-  or  D;  1-0 


1202 


College  major  choice  code 


(see  note  66) 


Career  choice  code 


1204 

1205   

[1206  NSSFNS  school  indicator    2-yes»  state     wishes  to  be  consid 


*  (see  note  67) 


elfed  l-no" 


(See  note  67Br 


1207 
1208 
1209 


BLANK 


1210'  .. 

1^11  First  choice  college  type 
1212        ~  ^ 

"13  OTKKn, 

1214.  • 
1215  . 


•  1-public  4-yr;  2-private  4-yr;  3f>p\]blic  2-yr;  4-private 
"I  2"xr;  5-other;  6»undA;ided   •       *   ;  


Second  choice  college  type  same  as  column  1211 


1^216  V*^^^  converted  score 


20-80  ino  missing  data) 


U*19 
1220 


Verbal  percentile 


1»99 


1221 
:.222 


Math  converted  score 


20-80 


1223 
1224 


Math  percenti?e 


1-99 


lif25  Plan' to  complete*  high  school  in  thrl^j^ears  or  less       ^     2-yes,  1-no 


1226  NUnfl&er  of  college  codes  in  PSAT  0-2 
1227 
12:!8 
1229  • 

230  '  BLANK 

31  • 
U32 


(zfero  is  a  valid  number  -  no  rijissing  data) 


 Ait 

j-  BEGIN  DAyA  ON  FIRST  CHOICE  'pSAT  COLLEGE  \ 


1233 
l234 
1235 
1236 


BIANK 


1237 
1238 


State 


58  categories 


see  page  30 


1239  Region 


9  categories 


see  page  31 


1240 
124  J, 
1242 
1243 

^244  ■ 

r    O  ^ce  cf  Institution, 

'ERIC 


BIANK 


1-white;  2-black 

- — 


I  Higher  Sducatloo  Research  Institute 
1 924  «lest(x>od  Blvd.,  Suite  850 
Los  Angeles,  Cslifornia  90024 

IdUUtACTER  ^. 
'POS'lTIOl! 


TAPE  LAYOUT 

HERI^SIfSPAP  llth-12th  grade 
.  freshman  file 
'     Page  24B  of.  24 

PSAT  Data  * 


Control 


l"Publlci  2-prlvate 


1247  TjrP*  ,  

1248  1'  Category  Institution  Code 


:od« 

laaft   (see  note  3  and  page  32)  1 
"     Prestige   t 


l-unlvi  leather  4-yr;  3«o<Aer  2-yr;  4-4-yr.  branch  of 
multlunlverslty;  5-2-yr  branch  of<  multiuniverslty; 
6«2--yr  branch  of  roultl-fgwr-year  Institution 


1-9  (see  note  4  and  page  32) 


1251  Selectivity  divided  by  ten    *  (Mean  institutional  SAT  V+M  or  equivalent 

'J  1252  rounded  to  three  digits:  E.G.*,  1459>150)     (see  note  5) 

I  12S3  .  -  

1254  Selectivity  code  1-9  (see  note  6)    '  • 


1*1255 
1256 
1257 
1258 
1259 
1260 
1261 
1262 
1263 
12^4 


EnrolliMnt    code                            1^  (see  note  7)  see  codes, 

oFer'cent  women  lenrol led  code  «           1-9  (see  note  8)  page  33 

Peroent  giaduate  students  enrolled  oode             1-9         (see  note  9J 
Bducation  and  General  esqpendituf^s  per  student  code       (see  note  10)         see  codes. 
Library  expenditures  per  stydent^ode                1-9         fsee  note  11)        page  34 
Value  of  assets  per  stOdent  code     1-9  (see  note  12)  *  * 

StudeAt/f acuity  ratio  code        '      1-9  (see  note '13) 


Tuition  and  fees  divided  by  ten  (roumSed  to  three  digits:  e.g.,  $1356-136) 
(see  note  IW  ■     '  ^ 


1265      Tuition  and  fees  cod^«^ 

"^66  ~  


1-9 


(see  note  15  and  page  35) 


Percent  BAs  in  biological  sciences    (agriculture  arid  bio  sci)    (see  note  16) 
1267  /  ,  . 


T268 
1269 

'Wo 

1271 


.Percent  BAs  in  ^cational  areAs    (architecture,  communications,  health  professions, 

home  economics^  library  Acittnces    (math  and  physical  science)     (see  note  16) 
Percent  BAs  in  social  sciences  (^rea  studies,  psychology,  social  science,  law) 

"  (see  ribte  16)  * 
m3t« 


1273 


Percent  BAs  in 'physical  sciences    (mith  and'  physical  science)        (see'note  16) 


Percent  BAs  in  humanities    (fine  arts,  foreign  languages,  letters,  theology) 

Mil     _    (see  note*16)  '  . 

T2T6  


Percent  BAs  in  engineering    (computer,  science,  engineering) 

1277  .  ' 

^278     Percent  BAs  in  business   .(business  only)  - 

1279  '  *  '  . 


(see  note  16) 


Hiq[hest  degree  offered  lr7  (see  page  35) 
Affiliation  " 


Distance  in  mile'     "oih  home  to  this  institution 
l"Bero  or  one  mJ  • 

0«mis8ing  data  (xk  zip  code  not  valid)      (8ee.no;te  18) 


1280  Percent  BAs  In  education  , (education  only) 

1281  ^ 

im 

"nsr 

1264 

rT2sr 

1286 
1287 
1288 

TTHg- 

1290 
1291 
1292 
1293 
1294 

rn95 

1296 
1297 
1298 


(see  note,  16) 
(see  not^  16) 


(see  note  17  and  page ^36) 


BLANK* 


•  college  choice  #2,  institutional 
data       (note  ?6A) 


BLANK 


crJc 


48o 


Hi9h«r  Education  Research  Institute 
924  We8t%.xx)d  Blvd.,  Suite  850 
Los  Angeles,  California  90024 


CHARACTER 
POSITION 


<T.. 


TAPE  LAYOaT 

HERI-SISFAP  Vlth-12th  grade 
freshman  file 
Page  24C  df  24  . 
PSAT  Data  • 


K299  StAfcA 

;  lioo 

&8  CA^Aflmffiifl 

0 

I     .  * 

•1*301  Region 

9  cat«qori«8 

^     see  paqe  31 

1302 

• 

1303 
1304 

r              BLANK                  .  . 

• 

« 

4 

1305 

IJ.306 

[1307  Race  of 

Institution 

l«»white;  2-black 

—  =  rrr-.  r  :  «rir  

l"public;  2-private 


A^OgTypa  '  

1310  17  cate9ory  Institution  Code 

1311  (sVe  nm^  3  and  page  32) 

1312  Prestige 


l«univ;.  l»other  4-yr;  3«other^2-yr;  4»4-yr.  branch  of 
multiuniversity;  5»2-yr  branchNof  multiuniversity; 
•6»2-yr  Wanch  of  wulti-four-year  institution  \. 


1313  Selectivity  divided  by  ten 


1-5  (see  note  4  and  page  32) 


rounded  to  three  digits: 


(Mean  institutional  SAT  V-i-M  or  equivalent 
E.G.,  1459-150)     (see  note  5) 


sSelectivity  code  %  1-9 

Bnrollment   code  '*  \  -  1-9 

Percent  women  enrolled  co^e  ^  1-9 
Percent  graduate  students  enrolled  code 


(see  note  6) 
(see  note  7) 
(see  note  8) 
l->9         (see  note 


1314 

1316; 
1317* 
1318 
1319 
1320  • 
1321 
1322 
1323  ( 

132?-  ti(>ltion^and  fees  divided  by  ten  (rounded  to' three  digits:    e.g.,  $1356-136) 
1325     (m«  note  14)  ' 
132»^  ~  '      ■  •  r' 

I'mition  and  fhea  code  .    1-9  (see  note  15  and  page  iS) 

'  Percent  BAs  in  biological  sciences    (agriculture  and  bio  sci)     (see  note  16) 


Education  and  General  expenditures  per  student  code.  (see  note 
Library  expenditures  per  student  code  1-9  (see  note 
Value  of  assets  per  student  code     1-9  (see  note  12) 

Student/faculty  ratio  codia  1-9   (see  note  13) 


see  codes,- 
page  33f 
9) 

10)  see  codes,' 

11)  page  34 


\ 


l'29, 


f^^°     Percent  BAs  in  .Vocational  areas  ^(arWtecture,  comnuinications,  health  professions. 


1331 
1332 
1333 

"im- 


hoaif  economics,  library  sciences  t  (math  and  physical  science)  ,  .(see'note  16) 


Percent  BAa  in  social  sciences  (areci  studies,  psychology,  social  science,  law) 

.  ^   (see  note  16)   

Percent  BAs  in  physical  sciences    (math  and  physical  science) 


1335 


(see  note  16) 


1336     Percent  BAs  in  humanities    (fine  arts,  foreign  languages,  letterd,  teleology) 

 (see  Tjote  16)   .  

J^^l     Percent  BAs  in 'engineering    (computer  science,  engineej^jlng)        (see  note  16) 


1341 


Percent  BAs  in  business    (business  only)' 
Percent  BAs  in  education    (education  only) 

A  343 


(l9ee  note '16) 


(see  note  1.6) 


^344    jiighest;  degree  offered  1-7       (see  page  35)  

•  Affiliation  ~  (see  note  17  and  page  36) 

1346 


1347  Distance  in  miles  from  home  to  this  institution  ~' 

1348  l«sero  or  one  mile  • 

1349  >mi8sing  data  (if  sip  code  not  valid)      (see  note  18) 

X3  50  \ 


lU9h«r  Cduea^lon  ftosMreh  Znttitute  TAPS  LMTOdT  . 

924 >«stwood  Blvd.,  Sulttt  850      .  .      ^  ^ BERZ-'&ISPAP  llth-12th  grads 

Los  Angeles,.  California  90024  Freshman  file 

Page    24D  o£24 

CHARACTEH       ^  *  PSAT  Data  ' 

POSITION  '  ^  . 


1351  •Meirn  selectivity  of  institutions  in  PSAT  record  divided  by  100  '4-16 

1352  '      "  (see  n^te  l^) 


ijaz       "  (see  n|te   ^  ^  

1353  Mean  tuitioi^and  t>es  of  insstitutions  iu  P.SAT  record    divided  bi*?*  nott.2iri 

im.  —      J  -f  i.--^  !  a- 

1355  \  ■         ' '  .(see  note  20) 

1356  enrollment       institution  in  PSAT  recordi    (f2.1)  ' 


13 3^  . 

J^^^  Mean,  distanc(^  from  ^Ome  to  caXlege  of  ins^^itutionS  *n  V'SAT  record  (see  not<22> 
I3fe0  •    '  I  EVP  PSAT  DATA 


136r  Enrolled  in  11th  grade  first  choice  institfttipn  l«no;  2»ye8  "  Jtsee  note  68) 
1362  Enrolled  in  any  of  11th  grade  cftoices     i-no;  z»yes     (see^ote  t>^) 


1363  j^plied  to  first  11th  grade  cnoice  l-no;  2-yes      (see  note  t\j) 


^^^*P*'-*^       yirat  llth  grade  choice;       I'^nQ.  2fcyt8     (see'  note  71)  

1365  Applied  to  any  11th  grade  choice\  T»nr>t               ^«*»«>  n*^*^  "^^^           '  * 

i^f-               *^        ^^^^  grade  choice  V"'^:  oZ^^*     {m^m  »/>»oati)                    .  ♦ 

i                                               ,i          "7  I  BEGIN  HOMg  ZIPCODE  DATA    I  (see  note  lAl 


136^  "  17 

OJstcncc'to  nearest  public  two-year  college  1-999 


^370       .  .  ^ 

1371    Distance  to  nearest  public  fqur-year  college  1-999 

[137:   .     ■  >  X 


WiA    I>^>ta"ce  to.nbirest  low  selectivity  publ  ic  university 


1377  nearest  high  selectivity  publ ic' university 


1*378  (selectivity ->  1020  and  prestig^  -  5)  or  (prestige  >  SI  1-999 

^  —  ^  ^      '  -  ■ 

1360  Distance  to  neai^e^t  oublic  black  college  1-999 

1381   ^  ^  

1382  Number  of  private  low  selectivity  colleges  within  25  miles  jsel  <  .1050)  ^  ^'^ 
ngT  Number  of  private*  medium  selectivity  colleges  within  25  miles  (sel  1050-117^)  1-? 
IW  Number  of  private  high  selectivity  colleges  within  25  miles  (sel  >  1175)  1-9 

Iros' — \ — TT  ,         ^  ; 

1-386  Distance  to  nearest  private  black  college  l^*-999 
1387  ..  .     

xm  ■  ^  '  — r— 

1389oistance  to  nearest  low  selectivity  Catholic  college  (sel  <  1050)  1-999 
1390  ;   •     ■  ;   -  < 

n9i  '■  - 

1392  Distance  to  nearest  high  selectivity  Catholit  college  (sel  >  1050)  1-999 

1393  !  .  .    • 

"n?^    Number  of  low  selectivity  Protestant  colleges  within  23  r,rr»es    (sel 1050)  1-9. . 

l^^^    Mijnber  of  high  selecHvlty  Prot^^^int  colleoe^  y^Uhin  .2^  r.ilfs  (sel^^lOSO)  1-9  1 

1396  • 
H?7 

1^98  Percent  unemployed    (F4.2)         (see  note  74)  v 

im.  N 

1400 
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Ml9hct  EducAtlon  R»s««rch  Institute 
924  Nastwood  Blv^.,  Suit*  850 
lAi  An9«l«a«  California  90024 


TAPE  LAYOUT  SHEET 
HEIil-^ISFAP  aith  -12th  grada 
frashman  file 
Pa9«24Eof  24 
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3401  Avaraga  Waakly  aarnings 


M03 

1404  MDSLySTUDCMT 

 z  '  —  •                                               «        r.  — 

tomi  liacxonai  uxrecr  ^wcisnc  loan  dollars  aiviooa  by  total 
PIS  Enrollment 

1406' 

\Ai\^  niQ0 /cpTTnvion** 
1408 

lotai  €01169®  worK  study  Dollars  divided  by  total  FTB 
Enroliment 

L409 

liin  9pftt /^Ti irwMHf* 
L4I1 

locai  ■uppienantary  Educational  .QpportpnJLty  Grant  Dollars 
.  dividad  by  total  PTE  undargraduate' enrdllnant  a 

L412 

L^XJ  SJOXv  P  Xwi/CliX 

1-414 

Total  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  dollars  divided  by  total 
PTE  enrollment  ' 

1415 

L4i(>  Bene /4>mnvM<T 
M17 

■  ■    ...  .   

Total  Basi/  Educational  Opportunity  Grant  dollars  dividad 
by  total  PTE  undargrad\iata  anrollment 

L418 

»^X7  oox\*/9  Xwi/cri  x^ 
,420 

Total  Stata  Stiidant*  Zncantiva  Grant  Ooliars  divij^ad  by  * 
total  PTE  undargradu^a  anrollnant  ^ 

,421 

422  wnklD/fi<nmFii]*r 
.423 

Total  fadaral  aid  dollars  tW]SL-K;sL4-CWSP-fSEOG-fBEOG4'SSI6) 
dividad  bt  total  ^TE  anrollment 

.424 

1425  X/iAMS/S'niDENT 
.426 

Total  fadaral  loan  dollars  (Gsj 
PTE  anrollnent  _ 

• 

L-fNDSL)  div^ided  by  total 

.427 

J~«  11  ■  ■■IIUI     f  n  J—  ■  BT-W  LI-IJU_ 

GRANTS/STUDENT 

.429 

Total  fadaral  grant  doliars  (s 
by  total  PTE/undergraduate  enr 

EOG-fBEOG-fSSIG)  divided  ' 
oVlment 

,430 

.^jx  UBMS/TOTAID 
.432  :  y 

Parcent^tians !    total  loan  dol 
aid  dollars  X  100  (NDSL-K3SL)/ 

lars  divided  by  total  federal 
( NDSL+GSL-fCWSP-f  SEOG-fGEQG-fSSZG) 

.43  i 

GRANTS/TOTAID 

l435 

Parcant  grants:    total  federal  grant  dollars  dividad  by  «Sta] 
federal  aid  dollars  X  1000  (N06L+GSL)/(ND6L+GSUClfSP-fSEC&fBB0&»-S8ZG) 



.437  SSAID/RECIPIENT 
.438 

Stata  Aid  par  recipient:    Total  state  Student  aid  dollars 
divided  mMbar  of  recipients  '  / 

,439 

.440  t8AZD«/STO0ENT 
.441 

Percent  receiving  state  aid:    Number  of  state  student  aid 
tkwards  divided  by  tctal  PTE  enrollment  X  1000 

4^2  , 

443  S8AID$/STUDENT 
444 

Stata  Aid  per  student:    Total  state  student  aid  dollars 
dividad  by  total.  PTE  enrollment 

445 

,44b-  FED-STAID/STIIDENT 
,447  ' 

Grand  total  Aid  per  student:    Total  federal  and  state  aid 
(NDSL+GSL-k:WSP+SE0G-*BQG+SS1G+SSAID$)  divided  by  total  FTE' enrol Ij^ent 

.44d 

.449  CWSP/TOTAID 

* 

Percent  uork  study:    Total  Colleqe  Work  Study  dollars  divided 
by  total  aiKl  dollars    CWSP/{NDSL+GSL+CWSP+SEOG+BEOG+SSIG)  X  lOO 

O   
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CRARACnR 
F06ITIOII 


1451 

1452  PCTGRAD 




1454- 
1455 
1456 

1457  TOTAID 
1458* 
1459 
1460  ' 
1.461. 
1462 
1463 


S 

Percent  graduat^e  enrollment:  .  Total  PTE  graduate  enrollment 
>  divided  by  total  PTE  enrollment  X  100    .  ;_ 


V 


Total  federal  aid  dollars  (NDSL+GSL+CWSP+BE0G+SE0G45SIG)" 


1 


1464  Blank 


f  END  OF  FILE  i' 
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NOtE  A:     FURTHER  DETAIL  ON  CIRP  (ioofts 


CQJtumn(s) 
28 


Year  Graduate  from  high  school 


✓     .  *  ^  - 

i 

11  .      Total  income  independent  of  parents 


1-  1975  • 

2-  1974         '  . 
.  3-1973 

4-l&72/earlier 

9-did  not  graduate,  but  passed  G.E.D. 
"fe-never  completed  high  schoql    '  \ 


98 
99 


Highest  degree  planned,  ever 
Higheat  degree  planned,  this 
college^  * 


100 
101 


Where  plan  tb  live 
Where  prefer  to  -live 


lll'-112      Parents*  incx?me  last  year 


113 
114 


Fathek-'s  education 
Mother's  education* 


ERIC 


li5-116       SJ:udent'8  probable  occupation 
117-118       Father's  occupation 
119-120       Mother's  occupation 


1-  none 

2-  $ 500 

3-  $500-$999 

4-  $1000-$1999 

l^none  ^» 

2- 'AA  or  equiv. 

3-  BA 

4-  MA 


5-$2000-$2999 
6"$3000-$4999 

7-  $5000-$9999 
8'*$10,.000+  > 

5«Ph.D.  ox  Ed.D. 
6«M.D. ,  D.O. ,  D.D.S. 

D.V.M.^ 
7»LL.B.  or  J.D.  (law) 

8-  B.D.  or.  M.  Div.  ' 
9«other 


1-with  parents  or 'r^elatives 
2>othjBr  private  home,  apt.,  or  rooni 
3>colle9e  uorm        •  ' 
4-frarternity  or  sorority  house 
5«other  campus  student  housing 
6»other 

1-  less  than  $30Q0 

2-  $3,000-$3999  ^  i. 
,  3-$4000-5999    _  ' 

4-  $6000-7999 

5-  $8000-9999 

6-  $10, 000-12, 499 
7»$12, 500-14,999 
8-$15-,  000-19, 999 
9^20  „d0d-24  ,.999 
10-$25, 000-29, 999 

11=$30, 000-39, 999  -     '  . 

12-$ 3 5, 000- 39, 999 
•  13^$4d, 000-49, 999  \ 
14=$ 50, 000  or  more 

1-grammar  school  or  less 
2«some  high  school  ^^^/^ 
3ahigh  school  graduate 

4«po3tsecondary  school  other  than  college 
5»some  college' 
6=co.llege  degree 

7»SGine  graduate  school  ^ 
8=graduate  degree 

l=^Accountant  or  auditor*  ^ 
2=Architedl^or  urban  planner 


3»Artist  (painting,  sculpture, ^etc. ) 


26 

♦  » 
4«Bu8ine88-banker  or  financier 
S-Buaineas-buyer  or  purchasing  agent  * 
6«Bu8ine88-manager  or  adminiatrator 
7»Bu8ine8s*owner  or  proprietor  • 
8»Buaines8-public  relationa/advertiaing 
9»Buaine88-8ale8  worker 

10-  Carpenter  * 

11-  Clergy  or  religioua  worker 
•12«Clerical-aecretary,  ateno,  typi8t, 

bookkeeper 
13-Clerical-other  v — 
14^Co]mercial  artiav,  deaigner,  decorator 
15«Coinputer  prograooner/analyat 
16»Con8truction  craftainan,  n,e,c. 
IT-Counaelor-guidancfe,  family,'  achool 

18-  Dentiat  (including  orthodontist) 

19-  Draft?man 

20-  Driver-truck,  taxi,  or  bus 

21-  ElectriciaA 

22-  Engineer  « 
23»Factory  worker,  n,e,c. 
24«Fann  or  ra^ch  laborer 
25«Farm  or  ranch  owner  or  manager 
26«Foreman,  n.e.c, 

27*Fo\e8ter,  conaervationiat,  fiah  or 

wildlife  apecialiat 
28-Government  off iciaj^dminiatrator, 

or  politician  ^\ 
^9«fiome  economiat  or  dietitian 

30-  HomGmaker  (full-time)* 

31-  Lawyer  or  ^udge  / 

32-  Librarian  or  archivist 

33-  Laboref  (unakilled  or  aemiakilled), 

34-  Law  enforcement  officer 

35-  Mathematician,  atatiatician,  actuary 

36-  Mecha^ic,  machiniat,  repairman 

37-  Military  (career) 
38"Nur8e 

39-Optome^ist;  ^  \ 
40«PerforiAing  artist,  musician,^  entertainer 
41"Pharmacist,  pharmacologist 
42»Physicia^,  surgeon 
43»Plumber 

44-P8ychologist  (clinical,  therapist) 
45«Scientifi<j  researcher 
46=Service  worker -^priv.  household  (maid,  cook 
etc. )  •  •    .  4 

47«Service-protective  (not  law  enforcement) 
48«Service-other  ^ 
49«Skilled  tradesman,  n.e.c.     ^  ' 
50«- Social,  welfare,  recreation  worker 
51=Teacher,  professor,  administrator- 
college  or  university . 


40i 


HOTB  A  (continued)  . 
\ 

Colvi>ftn(a) 

Occupations  (continued 


52»=-Teacher  or  administrator-secondary 
53«Teacher  or  administrator-elementary  • 
^54»T^*acher  or  educatioiv  specialist 

other  than  above 
55»Technician.  or  technologist  (health) 
56»Technician  or  technologist  (other) 
57»Therapist  (phy8ical,occupational , 

..speech) 
58«Veterinarian 

SSHWritetr  journalist,  interpreter 
60*0ther  occupation,  n.e.c, 
61«Unemployed 
62aUndec^ded 


121-122    Student's  religious  preference 
123-124    Father's  religious  preference 
125-126    Mother's  religious  preference 


156-157    Undergraduate  Major 


4  ▼ 


^ 


ERIC 


l«Baptist 

2«Congregational  (U.C.C.)  ^  * 

3«Eastern  Orthodox 
4«Episcopal 
5« Jewish 

6«Latter  Day  Saints  (Mormon) 
7"Lutheran 
8"Methodist 
9"Muslim 
lO'Presbytarian 
HpQuaker  (Society  of  Friend?) 
12«Roman  Catholic 
13"Seventh  bay  Adventist 
14"Unitarian-Universalist 
15»0ther  Protestant  *  . 

16»0ther  Religion 
'  17«None 

l"Art refine  and  applied 
2i'English  (language  and  literature^ 
3«History       •  ,  • 
4«Journalism 

5"Language  and  Literature  (not  English) 
6«Music  ,  * 

7=Philosophy    -  .  . 

8"Speech  and  Drama  " 
9=Theology  or  religion 
lO'Other  arts  aCnd  humanities 
J.  l^Bio logy  ( genera  1 ) 
123Biochemistry  or  biophysics  ^ 
13«Botany 

14«Marine  (life)  science 
IS^Microbiology  or  bacteriology 
iftaZoology 

l7*0ther  biological  science^ 
18«Accounting  ' 

19=Business  administration  (ge.neral)' 

20=Finance  ^■ 

21=Marketing 


28 


22«Management 
.^3»Secretarlal  studies 

24»Othe]r.  business 

25»Bu8lne6S  education 

26«Element;ary  education  *  ^ 

27"Muslc  or  art  education, 

28-Phys leal  education  or  recreation 

29«Secondary  education 

30-SpeclAl  education  * 

31«0ther  education      v  , 

32-Aeronautical  or  astronau^lcal 

33"Clvil  engineering 

34-Chem.lcal  engineering 

35«Electlrcal  or  electronic  engineering 
. 36-Indp8trlal  engineering' 

37^echanlcal  engineering 

38-Otheif  engineering 

39»A8trbnoii|y       ^  ^        ■  ' 

*  40-Atinospheric  science  (incl.  m'eterology)* 
41^Cheinistry        <  , 

42«Earth*  science 

43«Marllie  science  (incl.  oceanography) 
4 4-Mathema t ic s 
45«Physic8  %  ■ 
46-Statistiq^ 

47«Other  physical  science  * 

48-  Architecture  or  urban  planning 

49-  Home  Economics, 

50-  I^Ith  technology  (medical,  dental #^ 
^ialx>rat;6ry) 

51-  Dibrary  or  archival  -scier\ce  x. 
52»Nursing 

53>^Pharmacy  . 

54«Therapy  •  (occupational ,  physical , 
0        speech) ' 

55"Other  professional 

*  56»Anthropology     ^  •  . 
57=Economics 

58«<ieography  * 

*  59-Polittcal  science  (gov*t,  international 

relations)'^ 
60«Psychology 
61-Social  work 
62"Sociology 

63=Other  Social  science  ^ 
64BBuilding  trades 

65"Dhta  processing/computer  prograimning 
66»Dr a f ting/de s ig n 
67aElectronics 
68«Mechanics 
^  6^»0ther  technical 
70=Agriculture  i 
71=Communications  (radio,  TV,  et^-) 


4 


Coluna(«) 
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352 


CIRP  Stratification  C«lls* 


4> 


74»Law  •o£are«zaitae 

76-  06ti«v  f  1«U 

77-  UBd«ald^ 


01  <■  prcCon. 

02  ■>  predom.. 
OJ  "  predo3i. 

04  *  predan. 

05  "  predoni. 

06  "  predom. 

07  »  predont. 
OS  .  .prcdon. 
0\)  «  pr6»1onv. 
]^  ■>  pre'doiQ. 
11' «  predop. 

13  "\prcdoni. 

14  "  predoa.' 

15  *■  predoni. 

16  ■  predoa. 

17  »  prodoia. 
16  predom. 

19  predom. 

20  «  predom. 

21  *■  prcdpm. 
2Z  "  predbin. 

23  ■  predom. 

24  ■  predom. 

25  •*  predom. 

26  ■  predom. 

27  ■  predom. 

28  •>  predom. 

29  -  predom. 
29 ,«  predom. 
■30  "  predom. 

31  «■  predom. 

32  o'^pr'edom. 

33  "  predom. 

34  «■  pred^ 

35  "  predo: 

36  "  plredofp 

37  predom 


%fh£te,  pub.  untv«»^^k«»wl 
whitot  pub..univ«r,-ined  Rel 
white,  pub.  uhiver,"  high  sel 
white,  pri.  univer,  lov  oel 
white,  pri.  univar.  5»ed.  sel 
wKite,  pri*.  univer.  hi^ft  nel 
white,  pub.  './yr,  low  rml 
white,  pub.^4/yr,  ned  nol 
white,  piib.l/yr,  hi  oh  r,ol 
white,  pub.  4/yr,  iMfcl' 
white,  pri-nonsttc,  4/yr,low  sel 
vhitA,  prJ-nonsec,  yJ/yr,  ned  eel 
^chite,  Pfi-non»tc,  A/yr^iLqYi 
white;  pri-nonB»c,  4/yr„  very 
white,  pr i'-non««e,  A/yr,no  Ml 
white',  Ro*  Cath  4/yr.  low  .sol 
white,  nom  da th  4/yr«  red  noli 
white,  Rom  Cath  A/yr,  high  cal 
•white,  Rom  Cat)>,  4/yr  wry  hi<|l 
white,  Rom  Cath  4/yr  no  sel 
white,  Prot  Vyr,  l&a  nctl  / 
white;  Prot  4/yr,  med  t;fil 
white,  Prot  4/yr,  high 
white,  I»rot.  4/yr,  very  hi^h sel 
white,  Prot.  4/y.ir,mis(iing  sol 
white,  pub  i/yr,  enrol       100  \ 
white,  pub  Vl^,  enrol  100-249 
white,  pub  2>^qr.,  enrol  250-499 
white,  pub  2/5ii*,  enrol  500-999 
white,  pub'2)^yi^^  enrol*  1,000 
white,  pr;i  2/yr,  ehrol  lojp. 
white,  pri  2/yr,  enrol  100-249 
white,  pri  2/yr,  enrol  250-499 
white,  piri,2/yr,  enrol  SOO- 
black,  4/yr,  publlo  college* 
black,  4/yr,  private  colleges 

ack,  2/yr,  public  collegee  . 
black,  2/yr,  private  college* 


.    359-3&2       CIRP  population  weighto     (to  be  used  ottly  for'all  particibants  in  1<J7&  CTRPj 
■Wi-36^       not  useful  in  thio  ficld,but  us^d  to  cortpute  VJjoight  3  (colur:»ns  1^.80-1183). 

Sec  note. 65.  . 


ERIC 


For 


details  on  stratification  sch^^me,  see  Astin,  A.W.^  King,  M.R.  and 

-.cxrd3on,  G.T.     The  Ar^tericnn  Frc^Gbn^an;  t;  tt ioTtal  ttorms  for  Fall  1975^ 

Anvelest  Graduate  School  of  Fducr.tion*  Univorr.ity  of  California  at 
Xnejelcs,  1975.  •  U.^ 


r. 
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I.OTE  A      (continued)  * 


Colu.Tj\(s) 


<18- 
<80 

604- 

756- 
818- 
880- 

1004- 
1237- 

1299- 


481 
543 
695 
&95 

81^ 

881 

943 

1005 

1238 
1300. 


State  in  which'  institution  is  located 


1  »  Alabaoia 

Alaska  y 
^  Arizona 

4  n  Arlcansas 

5  »  California 

6  »  Colorado         -  / 

7  »  Connacticut 

8  ^  Dalawar^ 

9  »  District  of  CoJL. 

10  »  Florida 

11  »  Georgia 
^2  «i  Hawaii 
17  »  Idaho 

14  «  Illinois 

15  u  Indiana 

16  Iowa 

17  a  Kansas 

18  / « ,  Kentucky 

19  «  Louisiana 

20  »  Maine 

21  «  Maryland 

32  »  Massachusetts 

23  »  Michi9^.   

24  «  Minnesota 
125  »  Mississisipi 

26  «  Missouri 

27  »  Montana 

28  -  Nebraska  . 

29  «  Nevada 

30  o  New  Hampshire 

31  o  New  Jersey 

32  *>  Hew  Mexico^ 

33  •  Hew  York 

34  »  Norjih  Carolina 
36  «  Np*th  Dakota 

36  »  Ohio  ) 

37  e  Oklahooia 

38  «  Oregon 

39  ^^-Pennsylvania 

40  ^  Rhode  Island 


J  I 


erIc 


V — 


•  495 


rion:  k  (contl4i*d) 


Coliunn(a)  , 


f 


.  State  in  which  institution  is  located' 
(continued)  ^  ,     *  ^ 


^1     South  Catollaik' 

<2x"  South  Oa3cot4i.  ^ 

43     Tennessee    .  •  ' 

<4  •»\Texaf 

43  «  Utah 

46  -  V^rmoW 

47.  «  Virfgiika 

48  "  Wast^in^ton 

49  -  Wtest  Virginia. 

50  "  Wisconsin 

51  B  Wyoming 

52  »  US  Serylco  Sclfonlc 

53  a  AiRcricah  Samoa 

54  »  Canal  z^ne  .  X 

55  »  Guam  *  ' 

^-^   56  ■»  Puerto  Rico 
V    57  •  Tfust  Teri^  p'ac  Ju 
si  "  Virgin  IsUndr. 


420 
<82 
544 

isos 

696 

hsB 

/820 
882 

1006 
.  1239 
1301 


1 


Region 


\ 


1  »  Hew  England  (Conn,  HE,  Mass,  NH,  RT,  VKi 

2  H  Mid. East  (Dal,  pC,  MD,  NJ,  NY,  Pa)  ^ 

3  -  Great  Lakes/dXt,  Ind,  Mith,  Oh,  Uls>  , 

4  -  Plains  (Io»  Ks;  Minn,  Hp,  Neb,  ND,.>;d)  " 

5  •»  Southeast  (Ala,  Ark,  Pie,  Ca,  Ky,  t*r  ' 

Kiss»  NCh^SC,  Tenn,  Va,  WVa) 

6-  Southwest  (Az,*  KM,  Ok,  Tx)  .  \ 

7  -  Rocky  Mountains  (Cot ,^  Id,  Mont,  Ot,  'W 

8  «  Far  Weait  (Ak,  Cal,  Ki,*Nev,  Ore,  Va) 

9  "  OCtiying  Areas  CAmerican  Samqa, 

fcanal  Zone,  Guam,  Puerto  Ripe, 
Trust  Terr  Pac  Is,  Virgin.  Islands) 


1  • 


erJc  ^ 


406 
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KOTE  A  (continued) 


33 


Colunn(s) 


<35 
497 
5$9 
631 
711 
T73 

*  939 
i021 
1354 
1316. 


Selectivity  Coded 


1  less  than  775 

2  775-849 
i  ,  6S0-934 

4  925-999 

5  1000-1074 

6  1075-1149  i 

7  1150-1224 

8  ■  112S-1299 

9  noo-t- 

> 


436 

493 

560 

632 

712 

77< 

'  ^36 

•98 

'  960 

U622 
1255 

,1317 


EnrdllBiliuit 


1  '  less,  than  250 

2  .350-49]» 

3  500-999 

4  1000-1499 

6  J  1500-1999 
er  2000-4999 

7  5000-9999 

8  10000-19999 

9  20000  6r  nenem 


437 
499 

561 
623 

7.13 
'  775' 
•34 
•99 

1023 
1256 

1318 


43-. 

53: 

7:.-, 
vvj, 

ERJC 


Perc#nt  WoiMn  Cod#d 


1 

0 

• 

f  . 

.  2 

1-9 

3 

10-24 

4 

25-44 

5 

45-54 

6 

55-74 

7 

75-90 

•  8 

91-99 

9 

100 

percent  Graduate  ^bidents  Coded 

-  i 

0 

2 

1-5 

'  3 

6-10 

•4 

11-15 

r» 

16-20 

21-25 

497 

7 
9 


96-30 
31-40 
over  40 


34 

KOTE  A  -(continued)  '   '        v.  ' 

r 

43^  Education  and  Genaral  Cxpsndituras  per  Studant- Codad  • 

■'  ^    ■  \  1  leas  tHan  1000- 

Vl\  \,  >  .      2  1000-1499 

.3  lS00rl999 

>77,  *         .  ,  .  '  ♦  2000-2499 

•5' .  S  2S0«>2999 

V         .  .  6  3000-3499  • 

'  *'       ,      '        ;  7  3500-3999 

>         .         *       .  \    .  8  4000  or  mora 

1258  /  .  .  , 

X320  ■         ■      .  '\     .    ■     :      .  ■         ,  ' 

,  440  Library  ExpaindituM^s  par  Studant  Codad 

^02  1 


\ 


564   '  « 
626 

716    .      :  .      \  .  - 

•40 "  1 

r-^j--  •     .    ^       .  ■ 
»«*  . 

1626  . 
,1259  , 

i3ii  ' 

■  i 


1  lass  than  $50 

2  ,  50-99^ 
3*  106-149 

4  150-199  .  *. 

5  ' 200-249 

i       .  .        '  .'6  «50-299 

\  7  300-349 


a      3^0-399  , 
9     400  or  mora 


44j^  Vaiua  of  AssatsTpjir  studanc  Codad  - 

503  '  .  X    "^ass  Chan  2000 

565  2    . 2060-3999 

^27  \   3  4000-5^99 

7^7  \4  6000-7999 

779  \  8000-11999 

341  »\  12000-15999 

16000-19999 
200QO-2 
300004- 


903 

1^5  V         c  ,       .        '  8  1  200Q0-29999 


1027 
1260  * 
1320  ■ 

442  Student  Faculty  Ratio  Coded 
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5.35  .  .  I  . 

625 

71B 

7£0^  •  ■  / 

8.;2  '* 
9:-; 

I  i'.y  . 

1261  . 

ERIC     •  . 


I 


1  less  than  10  to  1 
2.  10-12 

3  13-15 

4  16-18 

5  1^9-21  . 

6  22-24 
25T.27 
28-30 

more  than  30  ■• 


:xy7C  A  (eontinu«4) 


3S 


Colujn(c) 
» 

503 

5t0 

632 

722 

784 

846 

^08 

870 
1032 
1265 
1327 


Tuition  and  Thm» 


1 
2 
3 
< 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 


leap  tKan  250 
250-499 
500-999/ 
1000-1499^^ 
1500-1999^^  ^  V 
2000-2499^  !| 
2500-2999  .  % 
3000-3499 
3500  or  loor^ 


447-462 
573-586 
633-648 
*  185-800 
.  J47-8<^2 
909-924 
971-946 
1033-'I048 
1266-1280 
1328-1343 


Percent  BAs  In: 


V,- 

¥» 

biological  seia|)CM  ' 
vocational  areas 
social  iclencea  ^ 
^physical  aeiancia 
hunanitiea 
epgiifaarln^ 
iHisineaa 
•ducation 

Valua  indicated  is  ona 
than  the  actual  percantaoA 
(O-mlssing  data) 

tw^gzf —  ^ 

2-1%  ^ 
,  3-2V 


463 

525  ' 

587 

649 

739 

801 

8G3 

925 

937 
1049 
1281 
;344 


Highest  Degree  Offered 


V 


1 

4 

5 
6 
7 


98>-97%  • 
V   99-98%,  99%,  X00%> 

Two  but  less  than  four  yaars 
Four  or  five-year  baccalauraata 
First-professional  deqree 
Master's 

Sr.":"""  ""^         th«  -.e.»„J 

Undergraduate' non-degree  granting 


ERIG 


439 


^  464-465 
*  526-527 
583-589 
650-651 
740-741 
802-803 
864-865 
926-927 
939.939 

1050-1031 
1282-1283 
1345-1346 


>ffilUtioA 
%  2  divit  coda  Cirafe  digife,  1  -  pubUc 


2-9  *  prlv«tar  35 
70C«mAl  Coates«ne^  i:*naaalt«  Churek 


91  6cMk  Octhatox 

42  lht«)rd«aoaSa«jtioa«a 

BQ  4«wi«h  *  , 


XI 
X2 
13 

14  Stats 

15  state  voXatad   '  94'Latt«r  Day  SdLnts 

21  IwUfrfwit^  BOfr-ffCoCit       67  luthaxan  canKCh'  in  America 

25  anaiiliafl  as  pv^it-Mking  68  Lutharan  Chnceh-^isaouKl  Synod 

26  MvdBt  Chciatiaii  Ouireh'  u^nnonita  Brathran  Chusdh 

f 


%\  Afrito  Hathbdiat  .        69  Hannonita  Onxeh 

24  Afrieaa  Uathodiat  E^iaoqpal  Sioa  Chuceli  44  Horavian  C3mrch 


^2  jteaarieaa  Biotist  . 

22  JImarleui  Evangaltoal  Uitharan  Church 

53  AaacliCaB  Tjithai^  ^ 

46  JUaagiofe.  Lut^ran  and  iMth^ran^  Church 

23  AoUurieaAVaaiaaary  AaaociaU^  teariea 

27  Asf Mftiliaa      Cod  Church 

•    .  ■'    ■  •  . 

54  Baptist 

28  Brathraii  Church* 

29  Brathran  in  Chsiat  Church 

34r  Christian  and  Miaaidnary  MJIiaaca 

61  Chridtiaa  Churth,  w««.a 

35  cairiatian  Mathodiat  Hpiaoopal  1,  , 
35 


Onireh  of  diriat 
Church  of  God^ 
Churoh  of  God  is^  Christ 
ChuiKih  of  ,-Saw  JarosalaB 
Ctixt^'kt  jm»  Brathean 
Church      tha  liaaarana 


uc 


Evangalieal  and  Rafosaad  Church 

6  Evansalieal  Congragational  Church 

7  EvaAgaXical  Govanant  Church  of  Maariea 

8  Evangalical  Fraa  Church  of  America 
39  Cvangalical  Lutharan  Church 

62  Cvangallcai  United  Brethren  ^ 

64  Free  i:ethodt«t  ^  •  v, 

4t  Free  vill  Baptist  Church 

63  Frienit 
Friends  United  Meeting  / 


78  KuXtipla  PzotastaAt  DenooinaUona 

a  < 

46  North  JUseriean  Baptist 

79  Other  Protaatant 
A7  Fantacostal  Bolinmss 

72  Presbyterian,  U.S. 

*       ■  #  ■■  • 

66  Prasbytaslan,  United  ^raab^tarl 

73  Protestant  Ipiseopal 

49  Rafomad  Church  in  Aiaerlea 

50  Rafiosned  Episcopal  Chur^ 
Raformed  Presbyterian  Church  ^ 

82  Raorganixad  Eatter  Day  Saints  Church 
jOiRoaitn  CattibXic  ) 

92  Roasian  Orthodox 
95  Savanth  Day  Mvantista  . 

93  Savanth  Dagr  Baptist  Church 

75  southan^  Baptist 
88  Ohdanooinatlohal 
$3  Unitarian  Itaiveraalist 

84  unitad  Brethren    .  / 

85  uni^tad  Clirtati^n  Hiasion  Soetaty 

76  Unitad  Church  of-  Christ 
^6  United  Lutheran  Church 
71  United.  Ketiodist 
87  ynltcd  Kissionan"  Church 

77  ynited  Presbyterian,  USA 
;  89  Wesleyan  Church 

Wisconsin  Evangelist  Luthora.-^  Synod 
90  Young  J!en*&  Christian  Asso- iation 

99  other  . 

y 

f: 


000 


i:OTS  k  '  <continu«d) 


Colunnd) 
•76-677 


Stat«  of  R«Bld«nc« 


A 


) 


Alaska 

Ariz. 

Ark. 

Calif, 

Colo.  ' 

Conn. 

Del. 

D.C. 

FU. 

G^. 

Haw<^ii 

Idaho  1)^ 

111. 

Ind.  . 

Iowa 

Xans. 

Ky. 

La. 

>!aina 

Md. 

Mass. 

Hich. 

Minn. 

Hiss. 

MD.^ 

Mont. 

Nabr- 

Nav. 

N.H. 

*.J. 

M.  Max. 

N.y. 

N*C«  ^ 

N.  Dak. 

Ohio 

Okla. 

Or  eg. 

Pa. 

R.l. 

.S,C. 

S.  Dak. 

Tann. 

Tax. 

Htah 

Vt.* 

Va.  . 

Wash. 

9.  Va. 

Wis. 

Wyo . 

All  other 


•  01 
0? 

04- 

05 

06 

07  ' 

08 

09 

10  , 

11 

12 

13 

14 

IS 

,17^ 
18 
Id 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
2S  . 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 


2> 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 


ROTE  A  <pohblnu«d) 


3» 


«4 


ColantnCs)  " 
1110^112 


Colle9«  Major  Field  of  Study 


.^01  AGRICULTURE 

002  agriculture  economics  ^  ,  . 
'  003  agronoDy,  fie      crops  * 

004  animal  science 

003  fish  and  game,  wildlife  management  « 

006  food  science  ^ 
•  '  007  horticulture 


i 


ERIC 


003  ARCHITSCTURE 
003  ART 

010  art  history* 

011  commercial  art  ,  ' 

012  graphic  ^ts 

013  interior  decorating  . 

014  photography  ; 

015  BIOLOGICAL  SCIEKC£S 

016  biochemistry         ■ ,  c 

017  biolo??*^  . 

018  botany  ' 

019,  ecology  *  '  ,  ^  . 

020  zoology 

021  BUSINESS  AND  OOMISRCE  »  ^  \ 

022  accounting 

023  aaY«»rtl8in9 

024  business  managaciant  and,  adinijiiatxatlo 

025  finance  and  banking 

026  hotel  and  r^stiurant  adminictratloa 
027 'industrial  .tnanageitiant 

.  028  raal  estate. 

029  sales  and  re^ailin^ 

030  secretarial  studies 

0^1  transportation  and  coiPtaierc<! 

OsVcOMMUNICAT^ONS 

033  journalism 

034  radio  and  television 


035  COMPUTER  SCIENCES  AND  SYSTEMS  AN](;.yS]« 

036  cpmputer  science 

037  data  processing 

038  systems  analysis  ? 

03y  r:DucATTo:4 

040  agricultural  education 

041  art  education 

042  business  education  '  » 

043  special  education  , 
C*4  elementary  education 

04  5  hCfiAth  educAtior. 

QtQ  industrial  arts  educ<jtioa 


50^ 


wort  h  Jcontinued) 

■  -    .    •  ■  '.'  "  '■. 

'College  major  Field  of  S^udy  047  music  education 

°  .  (cbntinued)  048  physical  education 

^  '  .049  Hoondacy  education  / 

'  ^050  speech  and  hearing         ^  " 

051  ENGINEERING 

052  aerospace  aiid  attrdnaiitical.triigijMMrlai 
,     053  agricultural  enginiaring  ^\ 

^  054.  air-conditioning  tnginaaring 

*^   '  055  archltactural  pnginaaring 

056  chenioal  englnaaring  ^  . 

•s  057  civil  ar\gineering 

*  \  058  drafting      .  ^ 

^     ^         .     •  059  electrical  enginaaring^ 

060  industrial  and  nanageinnt  anglnaaring 

061  mechanical  engineering 
^                                                                            062  metallurgical  engineering 

^  063  mining  and  mineral  engineering 

^    •   \^  r  *  ^  .064  naval  architecture  and  marine  en^ineSa 

'  /  065  nucleat  technology 

.  066  petroleura  engineering 

^  067  ENGLISH  AND  LITE^d^TURB 

V  *     068  creative  writing 

'  >      ^  A  '     ^^"^  literature 

"     V  speech 


6 


071  ETHNIC  STUDIES 

072  FOREIGN  LANCSUASES 

073  Classical'  languagcis  \ 

074  French 

075  Geman  • 

076  Italian 

077  linguistics    ^  ^ 

078  Russian  ^ 
079 'Spanish  "  °  ' 

080  FORESTRY  AMD  CONSERVATION 

^081  GEOGRAPin^^  , 

082  HEALTH  AND  MEDICAL  PRGFBSSI^ 

083  dental  assisting 
0*^4  dental  hygiene  , 
085  dental  technology 
066  health  artd  safety 

087  medipal  assisting 

088  medic  al  technology  * 

089  nursing-practical 

090  nursing-re^gistered 

091  occupational  therapy 

09>  optometry  V  " 

093  pharmacy 

094  physical  therapy 


ERIC 
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NOTE  A  (continued). 
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C9I  leg*.  Major  Fiftld  of  StUdy 
(contlnuad) 


J 


)5  prtfdentigtry 
096  proc;«diclne 
*097  radiology  and  x-ray  tttchnology 

098  HISTORY  MiD  CULTURES 

099  HOMB  ECOIIOMIci  * 

100  clothing  and  -textiles 

101  family  relations 

102  food  and  nutrition 

103  infant  ar.d  child  care 

'  ld4  institution,  ^lanagement 


lOS-J'ATHSyATICa 
106  statistics 


107  MILITARY  SCIEN 

103  .TJSICo 

109  r.usic  history 


110  PHILOSOPHY  4. 

111  religion 

•112  PHYSICAL  .SCIENCiES 

113  astronomy 

114  eheaistry 
lis  earth  science 

116  geology 

117  oceanography 
118.  physics 


119  PSYCHOLOGY 

120  SOOtAI,  SCIENCES        .  . 

121  anthropology 

122  economics 

123  international  relations 

124  polipfi  science       ,  ^ 

125  poiiticfl  science 

126  public  administration 
12^  social  v.'ork 

128  sociology 

129  DJIAJIATIC  ArTo 

130  dance 

131  TlV.D?.  AND  VOCATIONAL 

132  autonotive  daintcnance 

133  aviation  n-xintenance 

134  carpentry 

13D  ij::o.-:crt)~D  ;vNt)  ofher 


ERIC 
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IIOTE  A  (continued) 
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Cplunn(s) 
1113-1114 


Col lapsed  Major  Field  of  Study 


r 


*01  Agriciiltute 
'  02  Architecture 

03  Art     \  ' 

04  Biologifal  Sciences  ,  " 

05  B.uslnes;i^^4nd  Comnerce 

06  CoiRffluniq^ions 

07  Cor^puter  Science  and  Systems  Analysis 

08  education 

09  Engineering  '  ' 

10  English  and  Literature 

11  Ethnic yStudies 

12  Foreign  Languages 

13  Forestry^  and  Conservation 

14  Geography 

15  Health  an^  Medical  Processions 
L6  History  and  Cultures 

17  Home  Eooho^ics 
is  Mathenaticit .  ^ 
19  Military  Science 
.  20  Kusic 

21  Philosophy 

22  Physical  Sciences 

23  Psyclii^logy 

\24  Social  Sciences  ' 

25  Theater  Arts 

26  Trade' ahd  Vocational 

27  Undeci'ded  and  Other  • 


NOTE  B:    Editing  specifications  for  the  107fi  CIRP  freshnao  data  (columns  1-407) 
' Document*to-tape  editing  specifications  are  shown  in  the  last  page  of 
this  notie.  '   '         .  '' 


« • 


In  preoaration  for  the  merging  of  CIRP  data  with  ACT  ar.l  ETS  data, 
«  series  of  editing  tasks  were  carried  out  in. order  to  correct  in-.  ' 
consistencies  in  the  dita  and' to  put  the  continuous  varia^l^s  xn  . 
appropriate  fora  for  r^^ession  analysis./  Shis  process  ■  ^.volved 
three  r.ajor  tasks;    replacing  of  missing  data  and  invalid  fi»ta. 
nisceilar.fto'us.editliig'for  internal  consistar.c/,  and  e^tir.g  o£  the 
financial  aid  data. 

Mi^^ina  ar.d  invalid^  data.    The  layout  sheet  (codebook)  for  the  CISP 
file  shows  the   values  that  were  used  to  signify  mssing  data  or  in- 
rvalid  data  ?that  is, 'values  that  exceeded  the  f^Jf       J^?"^  .^1,^^. 
lower  liaiti  in  the  data  field) .    Since  the  data  fields  w*re  Produced 
l^^ely  by  optical  .c«ming,  :f ew.  if  any  fields  con tained^iitvalld  data. 
T^generai  rule  of  tliunb  followed  in  deteraining  what  codes  would  be 
Issigned  to  mlsiing  data  was  as  follows.    If  a  variably  was  a  quaUtativ. 
v^iSl^  Saf  SIHot  fom  at  least  an  ordinal  scale  (ma  or  "e^^  tudy, 

example),  the  value  of  zero  wa,  used  to  signify  "^"^^  d^^V^^^^' 
respondents       If  the  variable  exSted  in  at  least  ordinal  form  (high  . 

.^^hSoSige.  for  exa^la),  ^"^^^^  -  ^^^f);'  ^^^^ 
with-the  .nodal  respon.ir.    The  mode  was  •>«tarained  froj  the  pu^li^jd 

national  ises  (Astin.  ICing/  Smd  tdchardson,  ^^^^^  -  ^^^^.i^^^^^^*^^** 
were  considers!  to  be  ordinal  variables  (thus,  '^^^^/^^^'^^.J^^^t.  > 
assigned  a  valu^  of  -1."  (A  positive  "^P^^V^"  2  astpL^^ 

r.«;s«l       "2  -)    This  p-ocedure  with  dumny  variables,  1  and  2  as  oppose 
tf       :*0U  \  us.d  to  lt  po,sl*la  to  -«'»»""«^ 

to  slgnifjr  mi»in,         °^  ^^^^'.^^^i^'^'i^"  pr'ferenS-.  for  .ximpX.). 
every  category  of  qualitative  variables  ireiigj.«u    r  .nts-M 
nonrespondents  ha^e  a  uni:<^ •  configuration  of  responses  (all    1  s  )  * 


,*    A  count  of  the  naniber  of  iirputatipns  .is  donCained  in  positions 
^0-1-406. 


VQfZE  B  (continued) 


gditln^  ^Qg  intermix  con»i)it<nc»>    TH«  edited  itene  ar*i  e»  ^follows  & 
• 

,  i:    KunbT  of  eoHa^k«  •ooliad  to  and  aceaofd  by.    Not*  that  in 
quaation  17a  fspa  tha  fraahnan  aurvay  q^attionn4ira,  tha  studant 
Indicatas  vhathar  ha  or  aha  waa  aecaptad  at  up  to  threa  additional    ^  > 
initituUon>-  '      tha  total  nuobar  of  accaptancas  indicated  on  thasa 
quaationa  is  graaUr  tiian  tha  total  nuabar  of  additional  applications 
in^icatad  in  itan  IS  or  tha  total  nu&bar  of  accaptancas ,  indicated  in  ' 
Itaa  16 »  thaaa  itana  vara  aat  aq^^l  to  tha  nuabar  of  acceptoncaa 
(up  to  three)  indicatad  in  iten  17B. 

2.  The  Basic  Educational  Opportunity  Grant,  since  the  total  amount 
of  tills  grant  oannot  exceed  $2,000,  any  responses  in  the  top  two 

.'intervals  ($2,000  -  |4, 000  and  over  $4,000)  were  r^uccd  to  the 
highest  posaibU  eatagoxy  ($1,000  -  $1,999)  (Coda  A) .  ^ 

3.  Mahast  degree  planned.  If  the  highest  degree  planned  at  this 
collete  is  higher  than  tha highest  planned,"  or  t-f  the  -highest 
plannad"  is  «  n^»ar*spoi(ise,,than  the  "highest  planned"  is  sat  equal 
to  thfc  "hichaat  Planned  at  this  coUage.7 

Financial  aid.    Bacaoaa  tha  reaponsas  to  this  question  are  highly  coo^lax 
wid  potaafciaUy  inconsistant,  an  .elaborate  series  of  editing  and  checking 
procedurea  wera  introduced  in  order  to  convert  the  data  into  wore  reasonable, 
and  internally  conais?:int  foroi  ^  . 

The  cocplax  editing  a»?  chadcing  procedure*  Involved  a  nunber  of  steps  as 
follows: 

.  -  •■  •  .  • 

•  .  * 

.  Step  1.  Raspoasas  to  th*  specific  categories  of  aid  in  item  ftl8 
%fara  usad  to  eraat*  .4  corraaponding  set  of  dollar  values  which  equaled 
tha  ittid-poiBt  of  tlia  iataml:  v 

Orlgiaal  Faspons*  Cod*  '  Dollar  Valu* 


1 


0 


/  2    .  $250 

3r  750 

4  i;5oo 

5  3,000 

<  V 

1       g  ^  ,  5,000^. 

Step  2.    A  number  of^variables  were  defined  at;  follows: 

'  "...  ■»> 

•  ''nrants  is"' "  sua  of  the  assigned  doUar  Jialues  (from  Step  1)  . 
for  Basic  Educational  Qppcfrtuntty  Grant,  Suppleir.ental  Kducational 
opportunity  Grant,  state  scholarship  or  grant  and  local  or  private 
scholarship  or  grant.  ' 


507 


t:OTE  n    (contluued)     .  45 


"loans,  ^a**-  sua  of  tha  assisfnad  dollar  valu*^  (froa  Stap  1)^ 
for  Fadaral  Guarantaad  Student  loan,  KatlonaJL  Direct  Student 
loan^  and  other  loan.  , 


••work'study  IB""  assigned  dollar  values  (fron  step  '1)  for 
college  work-study  grant*        '  .' 

**  total  18*-  grants  18  +  loans  18'  +  work-study'  18.  • 

^'grants  12'*-  dollar  anount  provided  by  student  lit  response  to 
•grants"  fm  iten  12. 

^loans  l2*'"  dollar  amount  provided  by  student  Jin  reaponsci  to 
''loans"  froa  iteia  12.  "  '  ' 

** work-study  12^V  dollar  avount  -provided  by  student  in  response 
to  "work-study"  fron  i1;ea  12.  '  '*      '  , 

'  .     ■         't  '  .      ■        ^  ' 

••total  12"-  grants. '12  +  loans  12  +  vork-atudy  12.  * 

step  3.    Tha  pusposa  of  this  step  is  to  deteroine  if  the  total  for*.  , 
itaa]|l8>is  unraaliatically  high.    Ha  arbitrarily  chose  the  value  of  $7,000 
as  a /liberal  upper  J^icxlt  for  the' total  asour.t  of  financi^^  aid  a  student 
night  have  for  one  year.    If  total  18  happens  to  be*  greater  than  $7,000, 
^o.  to  Step  4..  btharwlse,  skip  to  $trp  5.-  * 

•  step  4.    The  purpose  of.  this  step  is  to  "edit  tha  values  for  item, 
tiS  (froa  Sttp  2)  so  the  total  does  ,^ot  exceed  $7,000.    First^  a  correction 
factor  waa  coasted  which  equaled  tha  ratio  between  $7,000  and  tha  actual 
total  18.    This  correction  factor  was  then  nultiplied^  separately  tiaes 
9t»nts  la,  Idans  Is;  and  work-study  IB',  and  tha  total  18  was  kat  to  $7,000. 
■  .    *  .     ■  ■  .•      •  .0 

Step  5.  If  total  l2     0,  go  to  Step  6.    12  not,  go  to  Step  "A. 

Step  6.  If  total  18  -  0,  *kip  to  Stap  11*.    If^ftbfe,  skip  to\Stap  8. 

•  (dota-  that  thi»  lattar  branch  is  necessary  if  total  12  and  total  18  do  not 
agraar  that  is,  ona  iv  0  but' the  othar;,ia  not';)  •  * 

..     ,  •  '  •     *  •         "  " 

Step  7.  If  total  12  is  graater  than  $7,000,  go  to  Step  8-    If  not, 

•  skip  to  Step  9. 

• 

Step  B.  This  step  is  required  becanSa  something  is  wrong  with  tiotal  12V 
Either  it  is  greater  than  $7,000,  or  it  has  been- found  to  bs.O  whi^e  total  18 
-  is  not.    In  either  case,  tha  editing  procedure  is  to  set  total  12  •»  totiil  18, 
grant  12  i«  grant  18,  loan  12  »  loan  18,  and  work-study  12  -  vork-^tudy  18. 
Then  skip  to  Step  11. 

Step  9.     If  total  18  =»  0,  go  to  step  10.    l£  not,  skip  to  Step  11. 

Step  10_.  This  step  is  required  because  total  18  ha»;  b.en  found  to  »  0 
while  total  12  has  not.    Thus,  it  is  necessary  to  set  total  II&  »  total  12, 
Srcnt  18  "  grant  12,  loan  18  »  loan  12,  vork-study  18  "  wock-study  12.  Then 
cjo  to  &tcp  11.      .  ► 

503  .  ' 


NOTS^B  (continued) 
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.      ,        ■  ■  • 

J2  i^wt  thLl  47.000.  it  «,  l.tt  «  is.    «  noBv  it  «a.  «t  to  O  rto«9 
"i'ti:  «,«ipondl«,  ^»t,  tor  , rant.,        -^t^%:r=::^U  Si..  • 
ra»*on  for  thl«  d«cl«loB  wM  that  there  w««  no  basl^  SrtjTit^  va\ 

i».  tK.  c«.  o«  It- 12  N-jf  "-i\^:.iTn  «ru.."t"„"*  • 

to  sat  tha  amounts  aqual  tt  O  was  Da»«»  w 

vllu«  w][;,«ti«n'.ly  .«ail  th«n  1  pTC«»-^  ot  the  students) ,  ^ 

Kof .    «f  .difd  COP  record  Includ..  code,  indicating  whether  or  not 
Ttm  12,  nc,.  ot  18  were ^ted.  (see  positior^s  367-371) 
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Docur.«nt-to-tap«  •ditln^ 


7«Iid  Cod«s 


I 

2 
3 

•'A 

i 

7 

9 

10 
11 
13 
U 
15 
16 
17b 

.W 
19 
20^ 

.21 
22 
23 

2* 
25 


27 


30 
31 
32 
33 

34  . 

33 

36 

37-46 


CoU«g*  ID  . 
Sptelal  Grid  (GBP) 
Subjttct;.  ID 
ID  Grid 

Vat:*r^  Status 
As« 

Tur  Qrad  froti  BS  ' 
Blfb  School  Progra 
High  Sehool  Grados 
BS  priparatloa  . 

tftatoa  . 
Prior  eradlt  (thia) 
Prior  attB*d  (otbar^* 

.  MUaa^  eoUasa  tp  bono' 
Vh  J  Piaaaeial  Aid 
Cholca  of  eellata 
Htsahar  othar  applie* 
MuB^  'sttks  acciapt* 
Aecpt*  at  thaaa  coI*s. 
Bdbeatioaal  axpaaiTaa 
Total  paraoaal  lacona 
Tlaaaelal  ladapaadaaea 
Karltal  Stataa 

'  Taata  Taliaa  ^ 
laaaeaa  fos  .eoUas* 

'  8ii|iaat  4agVM 
Hhara  plaa  to  Hva 


Response 


Paraata* 
PavMta* 


Aduaatlaa 


KaligiOB  y 
AttitoAaa  . 
KaJofT  Plaid 
Goala/valuaa. 
Beat  Cuaaa 
Optioaal  ttaas- 


Mo 
R«tpons« 


1-2  . 

Claris* 

gli^rlcal* 

1-2 

0 

1-10  \ 

0 

a 

1-6 

0           .  . 

L-2 

0  • 

■ 

1-S  J 

Saallar 

.  0 

W  . 

0 

1-2  • 

Laisar. 

0  ■ 

1-2 

,  0  ^. 

2 

Kot  Possibly 

0 

1-6 

D 

1-3 

0 

0 

1 

1-3 

Larsar 

0 

1-7 

0 

.0 

•  1-7 

0 

.0 

f   0  ■-'  . 

1-2 

0 

1-6' 

0 

■  "    0  „ 

1^8 

Saaller 

0 

1-2  , 

0  ■ 

■  0 

1-3 

0 

0 

1-3 

•0  • 

0 

1-3 

X  jO 

0 

1-9 

Lvsar  ^ 

0 

1-6 

0 

2 

Rot  Peaaibla 

i  . 

1-3 

0 

0  ^ 

1-5 

0 

0 

1-14 

Saallar 

00 

1-6 

ScaUar 

0 

1-62 

00 

00 

i-17 

00 

•00 

1-4  , 

Saallar 

0 

1-77 

Ob 

00 

1-4 

0  . 

0 

1-4 

0 

0 

1-5 

All  fields  blank 

0 

Length  of 
fiald  «H 
6 

2 

6 
9 

1. 

1  ^  . 
2 
1 

I  • 
1 

1(8) 
I 

1  \-" 
1(8) 
1 

1(4) 
1 
1 

1(3) 
1(17) 

I 

1(2) 
1 

1(3) 
1(14) 
1(2)  > 
I0r 
1(7) 
1 
I 

2  . 
1(2) 
2(3) 
2(3) 

im 

2  ' 

Kin 

l(23> 
1(10) 


Nonresponse  and  multiple  response  were  replaced  with  actual  sex  based. on' 

visual  inspectiorr  of  student's  narie  on  cufstlonnnir'e.  ' 


NOTC: 


For  missing  data  codes;  for  indivii-il  itons^  f^ee  pages  47a-d 


er|c 


510 


i 


-  ■  ■      '   ' 

[  missing  tiR  INVALID  DATA  VALUES  ARE  WRITTEN  NEXT  TO  EACH  QUESTION  | 


CD 


00 

in 


^LtMt  MINT:  fOUH  NAMC  J_ 
HOMt  iT^ttr  AOOAtSt  *  - 


TSiT 


mmi 


City, 


STATf 


M  COM 


IQttyi  101311 


n)\  N  I  iN^  ( )\{^^/\  i  ion  ^  oimi 


%  CMRICTIONt 

Voyr  r«ipMiM  wHI  to  vm4  by  m 

mark  r««^.^  Voyr  cartful  obaarnwoa  of ' 

tfifia      fimpla  ruiaa  wMiba  moat  appr^* 

daiad 

4  Mi|lM  Navy  Maali  inaHii  iliai  «ui  tlit  tk  t«% 
•  irata  tkmily  tuy  arawtr  yav  mttk  ta 
•M|to  na  ntmf  mirliteiai  af  •ny  Iua4 

iXAMIFLE: 

marlM  ma4i  wliti  teN  pan  tr  fayiMaMi  pan 
toar«9ar«yraa4?    Vai   .Q  No..^ 


Daar  SMaat: 

Tha  informatioo  ia  thb  fom  b  baiog  coUactad  is  part  of  a  coniiiiulng  tCu4>  of  hig har  aduca- 
tioii  coMuaiad  j/oMtf  by.dM  Anarlaaa  CouacU  oo  EdncaiioA  and^tha  Uiiivanit>  of  California 
at  Lot  Aiifalai.  Your  vohiataiy  partldpadoo  la  ihii  finaiich  It  baing  toltcitad  ii\  ordar  to  achUva 
vt  batlar  undarttgadlof  of  bow  ttudaolt  art  affactad  b|  ibtir^oliaga  axparkiictt.  Dtiallad  Ijifor- 
mailofi  on  ^ha  goab  aad  datign  ol  thit  lataarcb  program  art  fumithad  in  rttaarch^portt  availa* 
bla  from  tha  Laboratory  for  Rataarch  oo  Higbar  Education  at  UCLA.  IdantifyiniJnfprma^ion 
hat  batn  rtquattad  In  ordar  to  maka  tubtaquaoi  mail  folk>«-up  ttuditt  potsibla.  Your  mp6nit 
will  bt  hald  In  tha  ttrictait^prDlattional  contldanta.  ^ 

Sinctrtly, 

Akxandtr  W°.  Ailin.  Director 
s  Cooptratlvf  Imiiiiitionai  RtMarch  Program 


®0®®®®®®®® 

000(a)® 00000 
®^0@®©®®®fi) 


MARM  IN<rHI*  ANIA 

00QQ0Q0QO 
000000000 
300000000 

(1)00000000 

D00000000 
:^000®0000 
000000000 

000000000 
(8)00000000 


OMR 

QOM 

iS^ 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 

m 


1.  Yourtaa:    M«i«  ^ 

2.  Ara  you  a  i^alaran> 

(M«<  k  onf)  Nq 


1- 


.O 


O 


X  >^om  old  will  you  ba  on  Dacambar  31 
of  thit  yaar?   iM»rk  onti 


ta  v^'^ 

O 

21  ... 

O 

O 

n  

O 

ta 

S 

23  n  . . 

o 

ta 

O 

o 

O 

30  or  otdtf 

o 

4.  In  what  yaar  did  you  g^aduata  from 

high  tChOOP  '     (M#rli  on«) 

Ox 

o 

o 


t9?S 
tOM 

ton 


C) 


Did  f>ot  4r#<|u«t«  but 
p«tt«d  G  (  0  ttit  O 


Ifltit   ^laata  chttli  thit  yt«»  ttnaU 
m%  Miv^lttaty  ^kMMia  Om  tirtlM.  Da  not 
M»  iMit  »  mailt   /  'I  or  X  *l  Th»Ali  Yi^y.) 


S.  Wot  your  high  tahool  prografn:  (Mark  ojiti 

Cotlaaa  prtparatory?  t  . ,  ^ 

^    Othof?  (Por       vocitioiitl)  O 

&  What  tiaa  your  avaraga  grada  in  high 
tahool?    IMarli  ana) 

A0rA*O     0*0     i-O  cO 

A-O    0  0  .c*Q  oO 

7.  HMf  wall  do  yoM  faal  that  your^gh  tohool 
piraporad  you  In  tha  following  artat: 

(Marli  ana  in  tath  roM»       Vary  Ptkf^ 

tMaN    IMM  Pow 

MathamatlaaltiiMli  O .  •  •  O 

.  MaMMnttAdtompoiition. .  .  O  .  •  ^  .  .  O 

ForaigA  tontMtat  O..'  .  .O 

geianaa    O.^.*  .  .O  . 

Mitory.iaalalKlancit  .  .  .  .  O  •  •  ^   •  O 

Vacatioftal  tUMt  O'^  O 

lilutleal  andantitkitiMli . .  .  O  .  ^  .  O 
giwdy  hibia  .   O  .  .  ^   .  O 

t.  Ara  you  anrollad  (or  anrolling)  at  a: 
tMarii  onal  ^  Piill  tt'na  iniOadi?.  .  .  2 
Pari'timt  ihidani?.  .  .  O 

0.  ^ior  to  Itiit  tacm.  havt  you  avar  takan 
eourtat  for  aradit  at  }ht|  Inttitution? 

.  Vat  .  .   O       No .  .  ,i 

10.  Sinca  laavinf  high  ichoel.'hava  you  avar 

takan  oourMi  at  any  othtr  inttitution?  . 

ALL  "I's 

in  MCh  column)  Crtdit 
No     .    '  V  .    .  O' 

Ym.  at «  jumor  o'  cmty.  coiitat  O  - 
YM.  it  t  four  yt «f  coM«9t  or 

uoivtrnty  O 

iYm.  it  loma  othtr  pottftcondary 

ftchqot  l^br  a «  ,  tac^niui.^ 

vocationat,  biATn^iD 


Not  far 
Cradit 

o 

0 


11.  How  many  milat  It  ttilt  collaga  fron\ 
your  parantt'  homa?  tMarii  onoi 
lor  tan  Q     at  lOO   O 

g-10.,.  Q    totaoo  O 

1160  .....  .S     Mora  tHan  900  .  .  O 


XL  How  much  financial  aid  ara  you  raatiting 
from  thIt  collaga  for  thit  a^adamlc  y^r? 
(WrMa  in  actual  dollar  amoynti.  writa  "0"  if  nonal 


Granti.  «  .  . 
Loani  .  .  .  . 
Worh-atudy . 


13.  If  you  ara  raeaiving  financial  aid  from 

•  fhit  Inttitution.  what  ifyou^undar* 

a  ttonding  aa  to  tha  batit  on  which  your 

*  aid  taat  owatdad?  IMar ii  ona  m  aacH  rowl 

ALL  "l*a"'        fttalar     MkiW  Ntta 
Maatofi   Paaaan  Maaaai 

Financial  naad  O  0.  ..0 

Acadamic  taiani .  .  .  .  O  .  .    .  Q  .  .  ,  .  O 

AiMatia  taia^t  O  .  ^  .  .  O  O 

Othar  ipoelal  talant  .  .  O  '  .  r  O  .  .  .  O 


(Mark  onat 

Lata  than  Mcond 

cholca^    .  .O 


14.  It  thIt  collaga  you^: 

Firttchoka?  .  . 
Oacond  cHoica? 


I** 


IS.  To  how  many  collagat  cthar  than  thit 
ona  did  you  apply  for  admittion  tH  t 
yaar?  (Maritonal 

Nooihtf      t     O    3     O  O 


0 


10.  How  many  othar  accaptancai  did  you* 
raaaiva  thit  yaar?    r/arh  onai 
Nona  ^    t  .  .  O    3  b  O 

2.   C)    4  , 


♦^ch  of  elqht  answers  scored  as  a  dichotomy:    positive  response  -  2, 


6  O'  mOf»  O 

no  response 


ERLC 
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17  a.  WNtHMt* 

(IfyewappliMl 
SEMI  BSfKZttf) 


<iMl  to  mora  iMn  111^  MhMI.  INMM  llM  *rM  thM  «Mr9 


I. 
1 
1 


A 


kWtftyou    c.  How  m^cti  f iimiwial  im  Mf« 
m«f M       yon  pHMfH  fof  Itit  f ifi|  ytor? 
•of       \       IWritt  in  atnial  Ml«r  woumi; 
mllliOil?  '  W  -0-  If  fio«i«  mm  %Mll 

Qrwin        U«it^  WN>»UiOy 


.fl^OOOOO' 

tooooo 

i^ooooo 
^ooooo 

30000Q 

aooooo 


II.  How  hhmIi  of  your  tint  yMT^i 

(room,  koard.  iMAtlofi,  fmi  fmi 

db  yoM  ojipiof  10  oovw  from  fab 
of  ttw  MiiroN  HiM  hitow7 

lliirk  0A«  An^Mr  for     ^  y 
•|]h  iMtiM  wwrotl 

NfMlil.  o#  Uffniy  f  to.  or  fif  II. 

•mo  ynwinoi 

^  OpOOfiuAitv  Oram  . 

tttif  tthdl«r/iO  or  «rifi| ,  . 
.Lowl  or  pri¥«t«  tthdltf  ihip 
or  fr«<»t-- 

IjOOni: 

^•d.  OlMraoitfa  itUOint  lOtA,  O O 0 O O 
NoridiroKistuHtfitlooa,.  300000 

^th«  io«A    . .  V  300000 

^wIMtmOMOrli  fliOOOOO 

Itmt  or  Mimmor  worli 

fothor  than  aoovo)  AOOOOO 

livinoi     \  ^OOOOO 

)00000  . 

VOMlO.!.  OiAOllN   -^OOOOO  ^ 

|.     Voyr  mtoa/i  Q  I  bono«lo  30C  DOO 

loolit  myr.  dmondocit  i bonofit^QOOOO 

^  ••Sooooo 

Iff.  Whot  wm  yoiir  loM  inoomo  loot  yoy.  lodopond' 
Ofit  of  yoor  porooti7  Cowtldor  inn|U  Imomo 
from  ON  looroot  koforo  mn.  iMir n  ofo) 

Ho^  I2.000««.0tf^  .  O 

'  cm  Ihon  MOO      .   O     i3.O00*$4.t9»  .  .'0 

mo-toof       ' .  O   mjm-^mjm  .  .  Q 

tf  OOtt-St  tOO        .0     ttO.OOO  or  mort  .  Q 


10.  Art  yoM  f i  inciiHy  iwiopOftdoiin  of  your  parofiti 
tfiliyoor?  Wort  yow  fiociirtoiiy^tiJopondoot  loot 

yOOr?  -  ^ 


Zero 


21.  Aroyoy:  (Mtrnorw) 

Not  OfmnMy  mt»ri#d   O 

M«#rKN|.  hvmg  Mifh  WOUIt  •  •  li  O 
McrrioU.'not  tfvtnf  i^Mth  lOOUM  Q 

12.  Hovo  you  UM  n  arty  of  tho  following  ttsti? 
iVtf ^  oof  fo'  #xH)    yt I     No    Otn'i  fVimomOor 

SAT  O   O  .    O  ?«ro 

ACT  '    O   O    .  O  ' 

n4T'  nf  h  .juti    C'^    O  O 


2t.lilow  oro:iomo  rootom  thonotflit  hovo, 
]tnfluofiood  your  dooiiioo  to  otlood  thli 
ptrtfoolor  ooNofo.  How  imporiimt  woi 
oooh  roiMii  in  yo^ '  4ooitiofi  to  tomt 
»itrt7     .  / 

IMork  ont  amwor  for  Uch  ooti^  roiionl 


®  Vtry  H 

My  roiotWif  MMMd  mo  to  corAO  h«ro0  ®  ^ 
I  «wntod  10  livoowoy  from  homo  .  .  ®®  *X 

My  towhoroO^lw^mo  0<S)  ^ 

Thi«coliopHwf  voryfood  .  ^ 

poodmHo  fmu»t**o. .  V*: ....  00  J 
fMoiolfirodfliioncialawiitimo  .  .®0  ^ 
Somoo#w  wrfio  hod  tooofi  fiofo  bof oro  « 

o«NliortmofotQ- •  ®®  ^ 

Thlt  coNoti  «ffon  wot«af 

oduujlonol or^rovM  ^ 

TMitttotiNtlOwwIiHp  % 

My jtfldonoo  ooymofor  odriitdmo  .Qd)  ^ 
l«wfiloO  iol)vtothomo  ......  0(1)  S 

IcoMlOfwtptf  lok  001 

A  friondwtlWWdottofiOiflfl  00  1 

A  oolloti  rmfOMHioiM  rotrulM  mo  00,  X 
ItwMlholomotttotoiNrlob.  .  .  .00'  S 


2CVWitt  li  tilt  Mfhoit  ootdofnio 
dofroo  tlwt  yoo  iotood  to* 
obttki?  BOfH  ZERO 

IMork  dot  in  oocN  cotumrti  » 

NOAO  0.  .0 

AnociOtf  |A>«  or  ioyivilfntl  .  .  .  0  •  O 
OMholor'i  dtTM  li  A..  0.1.  oto.l .  O  •  •  O 
MMtOf*!  dir«t  IM  A..  MS.  tte  l.  .  O  •  •  O 

Wi.O.  or  id  O.  O  .  0 

M  O..  0  0..  O.O.t .  or  O.V  M.  .  ;  .  Q  . 

U.O.  or  J  O.  \\Jk^\  O 

1^.  or  M.OiV.  IDiviAilyl  Q  • 

Othor  O  • 


o 

0 

o 

■9 

2t.  Whbro  do  you  plon  to  livo  during  tho  fall 

torm?  If  you  hod  i  oHoioo.  whoro  wcHild 

you  Imvo  proforrod  to  livt? 

BOTH  ZERO  PitA  Pfofor 

IMarli  ont  m  tKh  column)  »    Tf  tttf^  To  two 

0 

.0 
.0 


With  p«ro<tti  or  rtUtivn  Q  .  . 

Olhor  privaif  homo,  tpt  or  rm.Q  • 

Colittt  dormitory  Q  • 

^raiirmty  or  loforiiy  houtt  .    O  • 
Olhfr  campul  Itudtnt  nouitnf  .  O 
0*hff  O  . 


o 
o 


26.Aro  you:    IMark  ati  thai  ao^yl  « 

Wh«tf/CoiiOMiar>  ^ 

OlatH/Nagro^Afrt^ 
AmtrioanlMiari.'  .  .  .  1  .  .  . 

Or^tntal  y  •  .  I 

Moaican^morioa<i/ChicaAO  .  .  .JT . 
Putrto  Rie^Amirican.  ^ 
Othar   


•  .  . 


27.JDO  you  havt  tfiy  oonoom'obouf  your 
ol>llity  to  floofitt  your  ooNtgt  tduoo* 
tlon7  IMarhonol  .  ^ 


Nono  II  omoonfidant  Piai  i  «yW 
hayoauffltiofitfufidil.  .  .  ^ .  . 

Somo  concom  Ibut  I  wNI  proOaWy 
*  fiOi}oonoii#\fMfidil  :  

Moior  concom  Inot  aura  I  liavo^ 
anoufh  fundi  to  oomplow  ooNMtV  •  O 


o 


2t.  How  would  you  otitrtdtorlto  your 
POlitlttI  vIOWt?  IMorHonol 

^arrtfi  \  O 

UbarK  

Middio>of  di»food.  :  


C^airvadirt 


2t.  What  li  your  lint  gittiBiit  of  your  pa^ 
onti'  total  Inoomt  last  yoar?  ^onildar 
annual  inoomt  from  til  lourtta  bofort 


taxtl.  (MMhontl 
Lau  than  $3,000  O 
S3.000-3.t00 .  O 
S4«0Q0-i,g00 .  O 
U.000-7.0N.  O 
M.O0O-O.0iP .  O 
$10,000-12^0 


Zero 

$1$.000-1f. 009^.0 
$2D.OOO-24,OHO 
$21000*2$.0$0O 
$30«000~|4J$0O 
$3M0a-30.i0iO 
$40.&00-4i.000O 


$1 3.gOO>14.0Mp  ^  mOOp  or  mora  O 

SO.Who^t  It  tho  highotf  lovol  of  formol  ' 
oducotlon  obtoirtod  liy  your  poronti? 
iMarh  onatnaachcoiumn^  ^athff  gOitthar 


Grammar  icho^i  or  lati'  .    .  Q 
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N  O  T  E 


thtt  nunb^r  -of  eolX«g«-  lo*  in  pIR?  record  is  the  count  of  id«nti- 
fiaBl*  colleges  jLn  ths  student's  CIRP  record  (cols.  l-'4«  295~298, 
312-315,  end  329-332)  giving  «  maxinurt  of  four,    rollowing  this  " 
variable  are  the  institutiona  da^a  for  each  of  the  college  codes.  ' 
Where  there  is  Kot  a  college  code,,  the  institutional  data  field  V 
for  that  cbllege  is  blank.    There  nay  be  iifstimces  in  whidb  there 
\m  no  institutional  data  for  a  college,    ir  this  is  the  caie, 
^he  record  area  for  that  col lege ^&  data  will  be  blank  but  thio 
variable  will  not  reflect  th^  missing  data,  i.e.,  it  will  specify 
the  total  ri\unber  of  college  codes  listed  on  the  CIRP  record  and 
not  the  total  nunftjsr  of  Instilutioiial  data  fields  with  data. 


The  institutional'' data  for  a  particular  college  code  is  62  columns 
long  and  is  present  for  all  yalitf  college  choice  codes.    The  four 
groups  of  62  (cols.  408^65.5)  are  the  insbitutionll  data  for  the  * 
four  CIRP  college  codes,  the  six  groups  of  62  (cols.  684-1055) 
are  the  institutional  data  for  the  six  college  codes  in  the 
12th  grade  test  (SAT  or  hC^I^,  the  main  Source  of  these  data  is  the 
1972-73  (fiscal  year  '73)  Higher  Educational  General  Infonnatior/" 
Survey  (MBGIS) .  . 


This  variable  categorised  the  institution  by  r^ce  (col.  426) , 
control  (col.  427),  type  (col.  428),  and  selectivity  (cols<:>432- 
434);    For  further  i'nfomation  refer  to  t^e  value  liot-^foi  this 
variable,  (page  32). 


I 


Note  4 


An  interaction  variable  which  relates  total  enrollment  with 
institutional  selectivity/  yielding  a  1-9  value  of  prestige.* 
For  further  information  refer  to  ,the  yalue  list  for  this  variable 
(page  3*2) . 


•See  A.W.  Astin  and  C.B.T.  Lee,  The  Invisible  Coll^e8> 
(McGraw-Hill,  1971),  Chapter  1.     '  i  — 
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t«l«etivity  is  An  MtiMte  of  th«  avm?*  «c»i«inlc  nbilltj^  of  ^" 
tho  ontoring  eUsn  sivirossild  as  a  Sht  V.rbal  +  M«th.|cor«. 

rang*  is  tluM  400-1600.     I9tss»  •stlsstss  ars  vbslt^  o:^  4sU 
pxovidsd  in  s^vml  eollsgs  guUss**  and  on  data  raportad  itraviously 
in  Astin,  A.  W.f  Pgadiotinq  keadcmic  ParyoVnaaba  in  Collaqat  Maw 
Yoxfct"  TlM  PM.  trass,  1971.   Most  astisatas  vara  originally 
ia   tfaa  fora  of  aaan  SXT  Varbal  (V)  plus  >Uthan4tical  (M)  scoras  ' 
of  antmrlng  frashMn.    Moan  ACT  ceoposjLta  acoraa  vara  convartad 
into  i  iayariMa  aaan  SAT  V+M  scoras  (saa  Tabla  3-1  in  abova  ' 
xaf aranca  of  Astin,  1971) .    Tbasa  salactivity  siaasuras  ara  mora 
Mmnt,  mora  aeourata  (i.a,,  nostWa  providad  diractly  by 
tha  institutions),  and  involva  lass  missing  daU  (i.a.,  favar  ' 
^ith  nrtknftwn  salactivity) .   For  datails  of  tha  ravisad  maasuras, 
aaa  A.V.  Astin  mnd  J.W.  Hanson,  -Maw  Msasoras  of  Collaga 
Salactivity,"  Rssaatch  in  Hichar  Education >  1977,  6,  1-9. 


♦•Saa  A.H.  Astin,    Pradicting  Acadsmic  Parforroanca  in  Collaga > 
Yorlct    Fraa  Prass,  1971) . 

"  ■  °         '  if 

(.  Cass  aVid  M.  BimbauB^  Oomparativa  Gulda  to  Amarlcan  Collaqas> 
Maw  york:    HaxpaT     Row,  1973) .         \  ^ 

Oollaga-'Dlvislon  of  Varron's  educational  Sarias.  Hainan's 
Profllas  of  Amarlcan  Collagas,  (Woodbury:    Barron's  Questional 
Sarias,  1974) ^ 

M.T.  rurnlss  (ad.),  Amarlcan  Unlvarsltlas  and  Collegas, 
.(Washln{|tont    Amarlcan  Council  en  Education,  197?) . 
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wof  > 


Mot*  7 


Mot*  • 


Hots  9 


Mote  10 


NototLl 


«ot«  12 


Mot*  13 


Mote  14 


Mote  IS 


This  Tartsblo  is  the  rseoding  of  the  instUutionel  selectivity  • 
(frc«  the  preoeeding  3  ooluans)  Into  a  nin«  category  variable. 

This  ^variable  is  the  total  institutional  enrollment  froci  the 
.72->73  REGIS  coded  to  a  nine  category  variable. 

'     .  .  ■  '  .» 

This  variable,  i^  the  percentage  of  the  total  instituliionat  enrollnent 
lAo  are  vomen  ffroei  the  72-'>3  HEGIS)  coded  to  a  nine,  category  variabh 


This  variablw  Is  the  percentage  ^of  Ae  total  institutional  enrollsient: 
who  are  graduate  students  (from  the  72-73  HEGIS)-  cdded  into  a  nine 
category  variable. 


Education  and  general  ib^nditures  (frox  the  72-73  H^ijpS)  «ere 
divided  by  the  sua  of  undetgrsduate  enrollment  plus  three  tines 
the  graduate  enrollnent  to  yield  a  pet-  student  expenditure. 
(Oraduata  studsnt  •nxellaent  was  inflated  Vf  a  factor  of  ^three 
to  reflect  the  Isrger  eiqiendi'tur^s  in  this  area) .    This  expenditure 
receded  to  yield  an  eight  catego ry. variable. '  *■ 


.Library  oavenditrtres  (from  the  72-73  HEGI6)  were  divided  fay  the 
•la  of  undergrcduate  enrollment  plus  l^ree  times  graduate  enrollment 
to  yiold  a  per  student  .eipenditure.  .  (Graduate  student  anrollment 

'  wms  inflatsd  by  •  factor  pf  three  to  reflect  the  larger  axpenditures 
in  this  area) .    This  ei^enditure  was  receded  to  yield  a  nine  category 
variable. 


Value  of  land,  buildings,  and  equipment  (from  the,  72-'/3  REGIS), 
was  divided  by  the  sum  of  undargraduate  enrollment  plus  three  times 
graduate  enrollment  to  yield  a  per  student  expenditure.  (Graduate 
student  enrollment  was  inflated  by  a  factor  of  tnree  to  reflect  the 
larger  ej^nditures  in  this  area).    This  expenditure  was  rccoded  to* 
yield  a  nine  category  variable.' 

The  sum  of  undergraduate  enrollment  plus  thr6e  times  graduate 
enrollment  was  divided  by  the  number  of  faculty  .  < 
The  value  we s  th*n  rdcoded  to  a  nine  category  variable. 


Tuition  and  fees  (from  the  72-73  HBGIS)  rounded  to  three  digita 
(exaoiple:  $1356  «  136)  . 


A  collapsing  of  tuition  and  fees  ihto  nine,  catcgorlos. 


Hotm  16 
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Not*  17 


Mote  18 


EAriMd  d«9r««s.  data  f roa  all  r«l«vant  f i«ldi  vmv  suumsd  and  then 
divldad  by  tota^      dagriM  granted  in  1972-73.   For  further 
infonnation  refar  to  the  value  list  for  these  variables .  (pag«  35.) 

This  code  refla^^ta        institutional  affiliation  (public  ox 
.private  and,  if  private*  religious  affiliation) .    The  source 
is  tha  1972-73  HBGXS  ("AffiUation  of  institution  and  states 
as  public  and  private") . 

the  diatanpe  is  calculated  fron  home  to  college  zip  code  by 
converting  each  sip  code  into  coordinates  of  Istitude  and 
longitude.    Given  these  coordinates,  it  is  possible  to  calculate 
tha  distance  between  two  points  on  a  sphere  which  nay  be  converted 
to  Biles.    Xf  the  distance  to  a  college  is  cortputed  as  zero,  the 
value  "I*  is  assigned  as  "0"  is  used  to  indicate  cdssing  data. 
Ihe  nethod  of  convarting  sipeodes  to  latituda/longitude  cdordinataa 
waa  accooplished  haing  a  tape  pirovided'by  the  National  Technical 
tnfonuition  Services.  ■ 


Wota  19  * 

nils  variable  im  the  man  aelectivity  of  the  institulonal  choice 
set  frcoi  the  P8AZ>  record  rounded  to  two  digits. 

«  '  • 

note  20* 

Ihia  variable,    the  nean  coded  enrol inent  of  the  institutional  choice 
sat  fron  the  PSA?  rAcmrd. 

■ote  21*  ^ 

Ihla  variable  ia  the  nean  tuition  and  fees  of  the  institutional 
choice  se^  fron  the  PS'^V  record  roundsd  to  two  digits,  (tens  of  dollars) 

Mote  22  • 

^  This  variable  ia  the  nean  distance  in  niles  from  home  to  those 
colleges  in  the  institutional  choice  set  from  the  PSAT  record. 


Mo  Mote  231 


•If  the  student  gave  only  one  choice,  the  "mean"  equals  the  data  for  the  first' choice. 
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Note  24 


Values  from  SAT  were  recoded  as  follows: 

I'sophomore  )  4«oth#*r 

2»  junior        .  —  ^  )  1«  junior 

3«8enior          —  :  >  :^«8enior 

4*l8t  yr.  college   >  3«college  student 

5»2nd  yr.'  college  ^  3«college  student 

^»other                 ■  »    '  }  4"other 

Values  from  ACT  were  recoded  as  follows: 

1« junior   )  *  1« junior 

3«8ehior          —  )  2»senior  . 

5«high  sghool  graduate   >  4=other 

7«college  student   )  B^^college  student 

9»oth6r  1 — >  4=other 


1 


No  note  25 


Note  26 


The  number  of  college^  IDs  in  the  12th  grade  record  is  the  count 
of  college  IDs  the  student  provided.    Following  this  variable  are 
the  institutional  data  for  each  of  these  college  codes.  There 
is  a  maximum  of^six  possible  college  codf^s.    When  there  is 
not  a  college  code,  the  institutional  da*  h  field"  for  that  college 
is  blank.    There  may  be  instances  in  which 'there  is  no  institutional'' 
data  for  a  college.    If  tlfis  is  the  case,  the  data  area  for  that 
college  will  be  blank,  but  this  variable  will  no^  reflect  the  ihissing 
data  (i.\e.,  it  will  specify  the  total  numl^er  of  college  codes  listed 
on  the  12th  grade  record  rather  than  the  number  of  institutional 
data  fields  with  data) .         ^  > 


Note  26A  , 


The  institptional  data  for  a  particular  college  code  is  62  columns 
long  and'  is  present  for  all  valid  coltege  choice  codes.    The  two 
groups  of  62  (cols^.  1127-1,350)  are  the  institutional  data  for  the 
^two  PSAT  institutions,  while *the  six  groups  of  62  (cols.  684-106^ 
are  the  six  college  codes  in  the  12th  grade  data  (SAT  or  ACT) .  The 
main  source  of  tfhe  institutional  data  is  the  1972-73  (fiscal  Vear  '73) 
Higher  Educational  General  Information  Survey  (HEGIS) . 


Note  27 


This  variable,  the  mean  coded  enrollment* of  the 
set  from  the  12th  grade  record,  has  one  decimal 

instir.utional 
pl^'^o. 

choice 

Note 

28  , 

This  variable »  the  mean  coded  enrollment  of  the 
set  frcm  the  12th  grade  fecord,  has  one  decimal 

Institutional 
place.  •» 

choic^e 

29 

This  variable  is. the  mean  tuition  and  fees  of  the  institutional 
choice  set  from  the  12th  grade  recordf  rounded  to  2  digits  (tens  of 
dollars) • 


Note  30  > 


^is  variable  is  thp  mean  distance  in  miles  from  home  to  the  colleges 
in  the  institutional  choice  set  from  the  12th  grade  record. 

Note.  31  V. 

If  the  source  of  the  l'2th  gi^ade  record  is  ACT,  the  data  are 
from  the  1974-75  ACT  Student  Record  File. 

If  the  source  of  the  12th  grade  record  is  SAT,  -an*  there  was  only 
•  one  administration,  the  data  arr  from  that  a^inistration.    In  the 

case  of  multiple  SAT  administrations,  a  priority  of  test  dates  was 
,  "^established  in  an  attempt  to  utilize  data  from  the  early  part  of 
.    the  senior^ year.         '  ^  * 

,    The  following  test  dates  are  'listed  from  most  desired  (1)  to 

least  desited  (15).  for  selection,    fro  multiple  administrations 

the  most  recent Itest  data  was  selected.  \ 

>.       ^   *  ^  1)  12/74 

C  2)        11/74  '  , 

3)  10/74 

4)  2/75 

5)  4/75 
,     6)  6/75 

.           '           7)  e/74 

8)  4/74 

90  '2/74 

,       '          ■  '                 10)  12/73. 

11)  11/73 

12)  10/73  . 

13)  6/73  , 

14)  4/73     :  , 
,    ,.     ■                                                    15)  2/73 

The  fifeld  is  blank,  but  this  note  has  been  retained  for  your  information. 
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5AT  v^rbil  score  (range  200*800)  where  evailable,  otherwise  hCr  equivalent. 
'    The  ACT' equivalent  was  obtained  by  sumning  three  ACT.  subtests  (English, 
natiyral  sciences,  social  sciencos)  and  converting  to  SAT  equivalent  by 
equipercentile  method  (N«1486S) •    The  sucn  oi  the  tht^e  (range  3-io8)  ACT 
subtests  was  used  (rather  than  simply  the  ACT  English  subtest)  because,  it 
resulted  in  a.  better  corrolatior\^v;ith  the  SAT  vl^rbal  score  (r«.82  vs,  .69).  If 
record  had  Qne  or  more  of  the  ACT  subtests  nissing,  the  erttirc  record  was 
dropped  from  the  file.    Conversion  table  shovn  belo'^. 


ACT  S  um 

kCT  Sun 

Eng  &  Nat  Sci  & 

SAT  Verbal 

En5  &  Nat  Sci  fi 

SAT  Verbal  ^ 

Soc  Sci 

EquivalenV 

Soc  Sci 

Equivalent 

108 

800 

69 

480 

107 

860 

68 

470 

106 

800 

67 

460 

105 

800 

66  ' 

460 

104 

800 

65 

450 

103 

800 

64 

440 

102 

800 

63 

440 

101 

"V  f\  f\ 

790 

62 

440 

100 

770 

61 

430 

99 

760 

60 

430 

98 

750 

■59  ■ 

420 

97 

740 

58 

420 

96 

730 

57 

410 

95 

720 

56 

410 

94 

710 

5? 

400 

93 

700 

54 

400 

92 

690 

53 

390 

91 

680 

52 

390 

90 

670 

SI 

380 

89 

>  660 

50 

380 

88 

49 

370 

87 

630 

48 

370 

86 

620 

^fi 

360 

610 

46 

360 

84 

600 

350  • 

83 

590 

44 

350 

82 

580 

43 

340 

81 

570 

42 

340 

80 

560 

41 

330  ' 

79 

550 

39 

320 

78 

540 

38 

310 

77 

540 

310 

7C. 

530 

33 

310 

7D 

520 

35 

300 

74 

510 

3", 

300 

7  3 

510 

33 

290 

72 

500 

32 

280 

71 

490 

31 

N  280 

70 

4  CO 

3D 

270 

* 


Not*  32  (contmuM) 


Eng 


S4 


ACT  Sum 

f  &  NA.t  Sci  4 

'  SAT  V«rbal 

Soc  Sci 

Equivalent 

29   *  ^ 

260 

28 

260 

27 

250 

26 

250 

25 

240 

24 

230 

230 

A  V  W 

22 

220 

21 

220 

20  % 

210 

19 

210 

18 

210^'^^ 

17  ♦ 

210 

16 

200 

15 

200 

14 

200 

13^ 

200 

12 

200 

11 

/  200 

1-10 

J 


r 


Kottt  33 


SAT  math  acora  (range  200-800)  whora  twailabla,  otharwine  ACT  aqulvalAnt 
obtained  by  an  equipercentilc  coru'ercion  of  the  iSJi  Mathematical  oubt.cr.1 
•core  (range  l-:36)  to  SAT.    Correlation  between  SAT-M.and  converted 
ACT-N  is  .85    (M  •  14,000)  .    Conversion  table  shQwn  below.  ^ 


Math  Score 

SAT  Math  Equiv. 

36 

780 

35 

750 

34 

730 

33  V 

710 

32 

700 

31 

680 

30 

660 

29 

640 

28 

610 

27 

590 

26 

560 

25 

530 

24 

510 

23 

500 

22 

480 

21 

470 

2D 

460 

19 

450 

\ 


ACT  Math  Score 

SAT  Math  i.atilv. 

18 

440 

17 

430 

16 

410 

15 

390 

1#  \ 

380  . 

13 

370  " 

12 

360 

11 

330 

10 

340 

9 

330 

8 

330 

7 

320 

6 

300 

■  5 

.  290 

4 

280 

3 

270 

7 

»6r- 

\ 

240 

ERIC 
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I 


4 

t:ot«  34 


The  SAT  quMtionnalr*  did  not  contAin  an  overall  high  school  CPA  iterar 
instead  U  asksd  ths  studant  to  raport  tha  most  racent  gradas  in  six 
areas.    A. CPA  was  ealeulatad  by  assigning  parcaritaga'scoras  to  aach 
vgfAda  category  aa  followst  A-9S,  d-'SS,  'C'l^,  D«6S,  P«SS.    The  scores 
were  then  sunned  weighting  English  by  3,  Math  by  2,  and  all  others  by.  1. 
'The  sum  was  divided       the  number  of  grades  reported,  resulting  in  a 
moan  calculated  CPA  in  percentage  frort. 

•  '  Th«  ACT  hiijh  sctool  G^A  was  converted  to  SAT  percentage  equivalehte  hy 
equipeccentile  method  (N«i4000) .    Queationnaire  itcr.a  and  recbdiid  valuea 
are  shown  below. 


SAT 


ACT 


laaaawnrinf  qutttiocu  6  throufb  11.  please  iadicate  the 
laliit  ytar^ad  er  aemttter-end  mar.  a  that  you  received 
fai  each  lubjcd  takeo  since  you  b#f  aa  tb%^  ninth  grade. 

After  blackeaiai  the  Utter  correspondiar  ic  your  siark 
ki  a  tubjectt  bleckcQ  the  letUr  H  U  the  diark  was 
lived  in  ea  henort>  advan<ed»  or  aoceleratcd  coutm. 

(A)  EMclitatduiuMy  90-100) 

(C»  reir(uMailr7q^79) 
CD)  Ptoiiae(u*usIIyl049) 
(i)  railing  (v^uaUy  59  cr  Mew) 

(p)  Oaly  ^pes^-rAil**  mnrlui  wtrv  atiignadl  and  1  rcc«(v#d  a 


10 


,CII)  The  surk  reported  wne  in  an  hooon,  advancMi.  or 
accelerated  oeiine 

•.tnfhik 

r  MatSeaatiei 

%  foreign  Laaguagee 

a  •ioiofteatSdeocea 

Ph>$*cjilScbncte 
11.  Sociat  Studiee 


r 


S2.  N'ly  ovtrail  h:jh  KhooUvtraj*  it 

O-  wOtoJ-o*)  I 

.  Ot»C-(io-i  «)  *' 

C*  to C (I -t)  •••••••  ••••••••«•••••••••«••••••••»«••  1 

c  lo  a*  ( « 0     •  ••••••••••••**••**••  •••••  •*«  ••••••••••  c 

a* le  a ^2^*3 9^ (••••••••••••••••••••••••••• •••••••••••  s 

■  l*  B-OO-J*)  • 

A-toApMO)  J  T 


SAT    calculated  percantage 
deacribed  abova 


ACT    convartad  to  SAT  ealeulatad 
parcantaga  aa  followat 

ACT  Coda  >  SAT  Convaralon 


7 
6 
5 
4 
3 
2 


93 

87 

83 

78  ■ 

74 

71 

68 


Correlation  between  SAT  CPA  and  converted  ACT  CPA  Is  .77  {!>14,000) 


f  o 

ERIC 
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■  ■  -  ■     ■  i 

Nof  35     SAT  income  cat«9orUt  w«r«  collapsed  to  match  ACT  cat-e96rles'*<tf  f<SIlow*t 


SAT 


M.  ^^-hat  ta  Ik* 


(A) 
CI) 


■C  yaur 


<frM|«l»|llta 


.(C)  B«««M«|ajOOOaM  «T^ay^(fr>m$UOI»|140a 


<E)  Bam— 11.000—*  tlO,<»«  y— r  (h— $110  to|aO>  ■ 


(7)        ii(^»oo  — <  »ii.m  •  y*f  (Ci—  mo  ti  mo 


(0)  tltOOO  ami  »U;W>  • 


mo  to  mo 


00 


ItS^      IIMOO  •  yMT  (horn  mo  to  mo 


a  llStOOO  airi  llMOt  a  yaar  (feraai  mo  to  9320 
•tNah) 

g)  Bil»Ma|lU0OaBlil7Jltayaar(fmimOtomo 
awtaU 


(lOB^toMM  91t/M  a«4  lltJOO  a  TMT  (fram  mo  to  tm 

(U  BalMaam><MO«^V^«y^t(^*^**^ 
*  OO  BtHtoaa  m.nno  M*  mJW  a  yay  (fw  mO  to  m» 


GO  ■Mwaaa  m,000a^mjlt  a  yMrCfmi  $400  to  mo 
avaalO 

(O)  m.000  aai  m  jot  a  y— f  (tw  mo  to  W 

•waak) 

(P)  Brt»aaam.000aa4ia0/N)0ayaar(froaim0tomo 
awaalO 

(Q)  Mwa«^m,000a)rMr(m0«rMoraawMk) 


SAT 
Valuo 

ACT 
Valuft 

REOODE  ' 

'i 

A 

I-loss  than  $3,000 

B 

1 

2-|3«000  -  5,099 

C 

a 

2' 

3-16,000  r  7,499 

0 

3 

4-$7,500  "  0,999 

E,  P 

4 

5-19,000  -  J), 999 

G,  H 

r 

5 

6-$l2,000  )4,999 

• 

K 

6 

7-$l 5,000  •  }9,999 

0,  P, 

N 

Q 

1 

8-$20,000  or  mora 

O^miiaing  data 


ACT 


5^  To  ptjf\  iin.invt.il  ;uU  pftemff^^  for  ent<rini;  iiudcnti.  coMe^es 
nifcJ  to  inow  \\\c  rinin^iMlbrickyroundor  their  itiidtnu  VnA^t 
nA:j\4it  Ml  Jiccunitcl)  ai  ]pu>iibU  your  f4inilv»  inrorr.f. 
( Injujlf  loUl  incomt  before  iu\e»J 

l<i%  INjn  %}ur4i  .  .    0 

$«(9lUt»|I.V^  f 


ERIC 


i  Ci«i«<«^#  ihit  iuUirmiliiin  itfnfu'eri'.ul  r  H 
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note  36     SAT  and  ACT  Vfcclal  background  Iteli  h«d  th«  sara  categories  but  In 
"     different  order.  ^ 


SAT  , 

The  C^tfe  Board  waaU  to  be  •ure  t^at  iU  ImU  and 
•ervlcet  are  fair  ead  uaeful  to  an  eandidatat.  It  you 
an»w*r  quMtiooa  24  and  35.  it  will  help  the  CoUtg«. 
Board  avaluate  and  improve  iU  tetta  and  aervieea.  Your 
mponaea  will  also  be  rtportad  to  your  school  and  to 
thofreollaf M  tHat  can  and  will  aeeapt  such  information 
in  order  to  be  sure  that  thair  proframa  are  fair  and 
useful  to  itudanta  of  alt  raclil  and  ethnic  bac^roundf . 

S4.  Ho««doyeudMcriUyeumir 

<A)  Aioarieaa  Indian  ^ 

(B)  BlackerAfrOiABMrieaaerNvfro 

(Q  Mandcaa'AntrfeaoerChicaee 

(D)  OrfonUl  or  A*i«A-AiMt}caa 

\K)  Ptafirtonicao 

(T)  WhlO^orCaucaaian 

(Q)  Othtr 


ACT 

65.  Colle90«  often  provide  epeciel  educe'feiojial 
,  programs  end  opportunities  for  students, 
from  particular  raqisl  or  ethnic 
baokgrounds.    ACT  releases  this  informa- 
tion only  to  those  ii»Ututions  that 
request  it.    If  your  background  is  listad 
below  and  you  wish  to  identify  yourself, 
please  respond  to  thi«  item.  You  are  not 
required  to  provide  this  information.  • 

Afro-American  Black.  •.  • 

American  IndUn  Hative  American 

Aleutian  (Eskimo)  2 

Caucasiaif  American  White.  .  •  •  '3 
Mexican  American  or  Chicano.  ...  *  .4 

Oriental  American   .5 

Puerto-Rican  or  Spanish-speaki'ng 

American.,   •  J 

Othdr.  •  l 

I  prefsr  not  to  respond. 


SAT  Value 

.  r 

B 


D 
C 
E 

G 


8 


KSCODB  Value 

r 

1  -  White 

2  "  Black* 

3  m  American  Xpdian  ^ 

4  O^lenta^ 

5  "  Mexican  American 

*  ei  . 

6  Puerto  Rtcan-AiMrican 

e 

7  «=  other 

0  B  nissih^  data 


Nof  37     Th«  SAT  and.  ACT  English  Unguag*  items  w«rs  phrsssd  soii»what  dltt^nntly, 
\^         but  had  siailar  rssponss  catcgoriss.  ^ 


SAT 


(Y)  Y«»  (N)  No 


ACT 

€4.  Is  tngllsh  ths  languags  most  frsqusntly 
■poksn  in  your  hons? 

y««   y  2  ' 

no  n  1 

I  prafir  not  to  raspond  0  0 


59 


Wotc  38     Th«  ACT  nucO»«r  of  d«p«rtdenta  it«Ri  had  nor*  response  cat«goriaip  th^n 
th*  SAV  item.    Collapsing  the  top  ACT  catlegories  resulted  in  the 
followln9  recodil. 


SAT 


iS  flow  nuay  of  your  brethM  or  tbUr»  ar«  d«p*Bd«ot  oo  your  *  ^ 
p&rtuU  or  Us«l  guAidiaa  for  flsABdal  support? 

.  (A)KoDO  (B)Ono  (QTwo  (D)  Thrto 
(C)  Four  (DFlvo  (G)SiiPfnoro 


"XCT  "         •  . 

61.  How  many  brcuHera  arid^sisters  under  21 
years  of  age  do  you  have> 


None   0 

One  ............  1  • 

Two  ........V..2 

Three   3 

Four  4- 

Five.  5 

Six  6 

"Seven  7 

Eight  *.  .  .  .  .  8 

Nine  or  more.   9 


SAT 

ACT 

RZCPDE  * 

A 

Q 

1 

C5 

none 

'B 

1 

2 

IB 

one 

C 

2 

■ 

3 

• 

m 

two 

b 

*  3 

4 

m 

three 

E 

4 

5 

m 

four 

p 

5 

6 

• 

w 

G 

6,  1,  B,  9 

7 

n 

i^ix  or 

ERIC 
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Kote  39     This  SAT  residence  item  included  eeparate  response  •categories  for 
single-sex  and  coed  doms- which  were  collapsefl  to  accomnodate  the 

ACT  dorm  category.  '    '  ,  •  ^ 


SAT 


SO.  IVTifft  ao  you'pwitr  to  liv.  duriag  >oi»r  tot  too  y»n  ia 
coU*f«? 

(A)  AthooU  • 

(C)  Co»ddorti  ' 

(D)  FreUraityoriororityhouM 

(E)  OMUBpi^aputBAat  • 


ACT 


4.'  Upon  entering,  college,  I  plan  to  live 

t  '  ■ 

residence  hall   1 

.  off-octopus  room  or  apartnent.  .  .  2 

parent's  or  relatives  home.  ...  3 

maurried  student  housing   4 

fraternity  or  sorority.'  ......  5 


SAT  Value 


ACT  Vdluv 


K2C0DE  Valui 


A 

B,  C 
D 

E  ' 
F 


3 
1 
S 
4 
2 


1  "  parents*  home 

2  e  renidence  hall 

3  fraternity  or  sororl^ 

4  -  other  cao^us  housing 

5  =■  of f-ciuapus  apartnent 


523  , 


•I 


..■•.V  ^  .  ,         .         ^  »■  V     .  ■  f0- 

N6te  40     TtM  ACT  i^en  listed  many  types  of  pr^</ate  high  schools  vihicb  w«tr« 

collapsed  Into  one  category  ts  correspond  to  ths  SAT  "private**  cats^Diy. 

SAT  .ACT 

2.    What  kind  of  high  school  are  you       '78.    The  high  school  from  Vhich  I  will  ^ 
attending?  (did)  graduate  can  be  best  described 

(A)  Public    (B)  Priv#:e  as  a 

public  high'school.  .  .  1 

.        '  Catholic  high  schobl  2  ^ 

private  ind|ppendent  school.  .  .  .  «3 
priyate  denominational  school  \  .  .4 

military  school.    5 

^  other  6 


SAT  Value 


ACT  VAlue 


RZCOOS  Value 


1  B  public 


B 


1,  3,  A,  5,  6 


2  *>•  private  pr  other 


erJc 


52j 


Mote  41 '    Th%  SAT  and  ACT  items  on  typm  of  high  school  program,  ymxm  similar ^ 
resulting  in  a  sinpla  rccode. 


SAT 

3  Which  of  th*  folloMag  bMt  dttcribM  your  prts#nt  high 
school  program? 

(A)  Aead^aicorcoUtgoproparatory 

(B)  CoQoral 

(C)  Caroor-«ritstod(bu«iaoM.  vocational  indoftlrialarU) 
(0).  Ochor 


ACT 

83.    I  would  dascriba  ny  high  school 
curriculun  or  program  as 


businos  or  caoMrcial  .  .  .  .i 

vocational-occupational  ...  .2 

collaga  praparatory  ...  .3 

othar  or  9anaral  .  .  .  .4 


SAT  Valua 


ACT  Value 


RECODE  Value 


1  a  collage  preparatory 


1.  2 
*1 


2  •*  busineaa  or  vocational 


B,  D 


3  »  general  or  other 


Hoj_c  42     Response  categories  for  the  $AT  ar.d  ACT  items  on  high  school  class 

sise  were  so  difforei\t  that  the  receded  conuion  item'could  retain  only 
two  cateqoriuii. 


SAT 


<..  About  how  nuay  «tudonU  tJ9  thoro  io  yoMr  KIch  whoo) 

(A)  Fowitfr  than  loo  (B)  100-249  (C)  250-499 
"    (D)  500-749-  (E)  TSOorittor* 


ACT 

.   ■  .  »• 

79.  The  nxaaber  of  students  in  my  high 
school  gradxiating  class  is 
(*•••) 

f««rer  than  25.  .  .  «  i .  ,  .  1 

•    25-^99.  ;  .  .  ,  2 

100-199   3 

200-399   4 

400-599   5 

^   600-899.  6 

900  or  aore.  7 


SAT  value 


1^ 


B,  C,  D, 'E 


ACT  Value 
3,  4,  5,  6,  7 


RECODE  Valu« 


1  *»  fewttr  than  100 


2     100  o|:  more  . 
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Not*  43 


From  th«  SKT  and,, ACT  itMis  which  «pp««r  b«low«  eight  duMy  (l«no  2«y«s) 
variablas  wm  created  for  the  high  school  a*  college  extracurricular 

tifcs 


activities.    Because  the  ACT  list  of  activit 
SAT  list,  the  items  were  collapsed' as  follovs: 


vas  longer  than  the 


SAT 

9uMtiooi  33  aad  33  eoncarn  your  inUrMlia  in  ntncur* 
ifcular  activid**  is  high  achool  and  your  plans  to 
partidpAta  in  coUtg*.  ■ 

SI.  BlMWalboUmr  for  Mdbactivi^ia  which  you  pMtidMUd 
wKU*lahl|hMhMl. 

(A)  AUitotici-lattfMholMtic  tatr— msI,  or  co— unHy 

(B)  EchaUernd*lMti«i:iM«rorfMtlutbas 
10)  lninMUaa.4«tetla|.ordr^lltMtivWM 

(D)  MttsU-kaad.chonai,ororchMtn 

(E)  PWfiefoMlo— i  or  d«»orteMUl  dahc^for  txMBpU, 
|>ieir»  TMchm  of  Aaorka.  AmwlMo  Sodtfy  of  Civil 


ACT 


<0)  SodaldubsaadeoaBUBityorfaaintioM 
an  ScMdtBtfovtffaaMl 


St.  BUdMS  tb*  tetter  for  —A  activity,  uitog  tho  Itetiac  la 
4UMdM  39.  to  lattaalo  actlvidoo  la  whi^  you  plan  to 


Ii4in%  V*.||4  tut  >t;idenl  cxlrjcurricukir  ucliviiiti 


i*koie 


 V 

 N 


UK) 

101. 

lu: 

lO.V 
105. 

lo.s 

10/. 
10:. 
iUV. 
IIU. 

ill. 

112. 
113. 

114. 


I:<>!ri:rti$neal  mtuic  (lunU.  orch<kir.i) 
Stuiiint  yo\;*rnnent 

r.M.v-jtiM*  (nc»>,njp«r.  yenrhook.  liienin  nvtf.yf\nc) 

!)•  r-Krntnul  cUihi  (>cicn«c  club,  nuih  cliih  etc ) 

hrjrTiJSiCN  (hcjur 

K  .  ;ul  or  clltitic  ory.ini/alions  , 
I:  :i.^r.u:jl  aililtlic^  ' 

Poiicicat  ori^ni/uiioiu 
Rjdio*TV 

Ffaicrnil) ,  sorority,  or  other  tochi  clubs 
Specbl  imereM  f  ruups  (ski  cluba  »ilins  club  Judo  ckbo  card 
section,  drill  teams,  etc.)  -i* 
Schttol  or  community  service  organb^tions 


.  8^ 

ACT 

Dunsmy  Variable 

.* 

108, 

109 

athletics 

B 

107 

•thnic  or  racial 

C 

102, 

103,  105 

journalitm«  debatoi  drama 

0 

99, 

100 

music 

B 

104 

dapartnontal  or  pre-profaasional 

P 

106 

S 

religious 

G 

112, 

113,  114 

•Ocial  clubs  and  community  organizaticma 

H 

101 

student  govethment 

Note  44      From  the  SAT  and  ACT  items  which  appear  bslow,  five  variables  (raitge  1~59 
were  created  foj^.years  of  study  in  each  of  fiv^s  subject  areas.    Due  to' 
slight  dififecp         in  the*  two  ite.^ns,  thd  subject  atcas  «nd  the  years 
of  study  jlp^^onte  categories  were  recoiad  as -shown  below: 


SAT 


Quotions  12  throufh  17  atk  you  to  black«n  tht  .Utur 
convipoodinf  to  tha  toUl  ytars  of  study  you  tx^ct  to 
compUto  in  cMrtsib  tubjtcts.  lodudo  in  tha  total  only  tht 
coursaf  you  haya  Ukoa  sioct  bogiiuingtht  ainth  frsde 
^nd  tho#a  you  axptct  to  cotapltta  btfort  graduation  from 
high  school.  U  you  havt  cooaplttod  lau  than  a./uU  year 
in  a  subjoct,  answer  as  if  you  havt  complattd  a  full  year. 
Do  not  count  a  rtptstad  ytar  of  tha  lama  course  si  an. 
additional  ytar  of  s^udy. 

^  (A)  I  did  not  takt  soy  oountt  in  tKt  subjtct. 

(B)  Ont>'taj'or  thf  cquival^rt 

(C)  TVoytArsorthttquivsltat  ^ 

(D)  Tkitt>tsr«orthtt<;uivsUnt 

(E)  Four  ytart  or  tht  tquivsltot 

(F)  Mors  thaa  four  >*«r«  or  th^i'quivnf^^ut 

12.  Engliih 

IS.  MtAtmaUo*^--  —  -  — 

14.  Forvifo  LABfuaftC 

15.  BiologkalSciaDCM 

16.  PliysicdSciaaeM 

17.  Social  StudUM 


V»an  Certain  SudjKIs  Sludird 

(Cta*Us9l3)  - 

Ite.Tj*  S:-93  concr.-n  the  nucn^r  of  years  you  vjti  lavcktttdt«tf 
ce.uin  sjbjw.ib'.  th<'^imeyougniduat«(orh3Vf  iiu.li<ifyoto 
hi\e  s-«du3»«i)  from  hish  school.  U»e.ihc  retponKt  below  to 
iniwer  all  the  15t.ru  in  this  {roup. 

M«?f>nf....  I 

^^•>»'  t 

0.-.C  j.-d  a  Hj  J  >e».t  | 

3"'>"'»  ••  

Tu»i-!ja  h*,.'>ur»...,  '«.;.  , 

T>»rt  >n.-i  ^  ■  J 

.Fo-f  >a.-»  !>r  curr  '   g> 

1 1<  to'.  u»/  M»  courwt  in  ihi  lubjtn  ^.  $ 


84. 

hi. 

37. 

-k9. 
90. 
«l. 
92. 
93. 


SAT  Item    ACT  Item 


Created 
Variable 


MaihfRiaiin 

Siociil  MudiM  (hi*:or\ ,  civic*,  scography.  ccono.-nict) 

\3:i:;al scienc«i (biotojtv.  ch«mi»ir) .  physio) 

Fo;(:|n  lan/uag«  (Spanuh)  • 

Fo:fi;n  lanjua^e  (German)  J 

Forti;n  languajfe  (French) 

Foreign  language  (oth:r) 

Bu»:n(>s  or  commercial 

Voca'.ional<occupaiional  ' 


Years  Study 
SAT  ACT  RECOOE 


12 
13 
14 


15,  16 


84 

85 

88,  89, 
90,  91 

87 


Eoglish 
Math era tics 
Foreign 
language 

Natural 
sciences  , 


A. 

B 

C 
D 


9 

1,  2 

3;  4 
5,  6 


E,  F,        7,  C 


X  1  ■  none 

2  -  one  year  oi^f^lAM 

3  -  up  to  ti#o  years 
^4  «  up  to  thre*  year 

!>  »  more  than  three 

year 


533 
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Note  45     SAT  and  ACT  d«9rM  aspiration  items  worq  so  siinilac  that  a  simple 
conversion  to  a  new  nunbering  scheme  was  all  that  was  required. 


23  V^ltAt  is  ih«  higb#9l  Itvtl  of  tducAtim  >ou  plao  to  oompUU 
WyondUgh  icbo^ 

(A)  A  tw^y«ar  iptfiiliaid  tratoiaf  prograjn  (for  txampU, 
•l«€troaici.  Ubmtory  Uchnicita) 

(B)  Alwo>>«tf  Ubtf«laft«d«frM(AssociaUorArti) 

(C)  BMfatlor'id«i?M(BA.ocJB.S.) 

(D)  MatUf'»d«im(MA.9rMS.) 

(E)  Docter't  d^fTM  Pf  othtr  profMioul  dtgiM  (such  as 
.Pb.D.orMDJ 

(F)  Oth«ror  uod«dd«d 


ACT 


16    VVh.ni    rh<  hijhcsi  level  ohrducation  you  expect  to 

\ rcaiiM.nal  of  Uchn-ut  ^.-^jram  («'f  ii  ih»ii  2  >e4ri)  

I.'vo.jc^f  cc'V^f  df|.ff  

'  H,K^rbi"»  ^tyit  ^  , . , 

0-1?  i»f  2  }f4r%  tiuiy  (MA,  MHA.  cu.)  

O-  JO.  fis*)  y  ,  

O;  ?r  :  ' 


omptet«7 


SAT  Value 


ACT  Value 


RECODE  Value 


t 

A 
B 

C 
D 
E 

r 


1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 


1  s  Vocational  ProgrAA 

2  >*  Associate  (two-year) 

3  a  Bachelor 

4  e  Mdster 

5  «  Doctoral  or.  Professianal 

6  «  Other  or  undecided 


534 


I 
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Note  46    The  SAT  reiMdial  help  itert  included  a  response  category  for  part-tim^ 
work  placement  which  was  not  included  in  the  ACT  l.tcm  and  had  to  be 
dropped.    Thl»  retulted  in  t,he  schene  sKo.^ti  belo.v  vhich  created  six 
dummy  variables  (l»no,  2  yes). 


SAT* 

SI.  Vou  mmy  want  to  rtetivt  hdp  ouUldt  rtgular  coum  work 
fma  tht  colUft  you  plu  to  sttood.  If  to,  blackto  tbo  IttVr 
for  tach  artaio  wKldb  you  oood  holp. 

(A)  CaiMttoliDi  about  oducatioaal  aad  vocational  plana  an4 
opportuaitiM 

(B)  Improviof  caathanatiaalabiliQr 

(C)  Piadiaf  parMiaawork  v 

(D)  CounioHnf  about porfon^prebUnu 
CE)  laoaaaUgroadiaaobUiQr 

(F)  Dovtlopiof  goodttu4ybabiU 

(G)  LonproiriaawridaaabUitj  * 


SAT 

ACT 

Item 

Item 

A 

19 

C 

20 

E 

21 

F 

22 

B 

23 

0 

24 

Created 
Variables 


ACT 


Many  colleges  offer  special  assistance  for  the 
individual  development  of  students.    You  may  wish 
to  seek  such  assistance.    Please  respond  Y  or  N 
to  each  item.  '  ^ 


19.  I  need  help  deciding  on  my  educational 
and  vocational  plans. 

20. ;  I  need  help  in  expressing  my  ideas  in  . 

writing. 

21.  I  need  help  in  improving  my  reading  speed 
and  comprehension. 

22.  I  need  help  in  improving  my  study  skills.^ 

23.  I  need  help  in  improving  my  mathematical 
skills. 

24.  I  would  like  personal  counseling. 

*  • 


Educational  arid  vocational  plans 

Writing 

Reading 

Study  skills 

Mathematics 

Personal  counseling 


llot«  AT  I    This  v«ri«bl«  was  collapsed  (from  both  SAT  and  ACT  tasts)  to  135  catagorlas. 
Tho  following  lists  Indieata  what  each  sourca  value  (ACT  or  SAT)  becama 
whan  racodad.  <•  ' 


ATP  Major  Fialds  of  Study  Recoda  List 


109 

AGRICULTURE  r 

>  001 

AGRICULTURE 

101 

agricultura  aconomics  ^ 

002 

agriculture  aconomics 

102 

agronony*  fiald  crops 

003 

agronomy «  fiald  crops 

103 

'animal  scianca 

004 

animal  scianca 

104 

dairy  scianca 

004 

animal  scianca  r 

105 

fish  and  gama,  wildlife 

005 

fish  and  gair.a*  wii<^ifa  nanagamant 

nanagana'nt  . 

106 

food  scianca 

006 

food  science 

107 

horticultura 

007 

horticulture      ,  , 

108. 

landscaping  ^ 

007 

horticulture 

109  ARCHITECTURE  AND  ENVIRONMENTAL 

DESIGN 

110  architecture 

111  city  planning 

112  urban  davalopmant 


008  ARCHITSCTtmn 

008  ARCHITiJCTURB 

008  ARCHITECTURE 

008  ARCHITECTURE 


113  ART 

114  art  history 
lis  eoanarcial  art 

116  design 

117  fashion  design 
lis  graphic  arts 

119  interior  dacorating 

120  photography 

121  printing 

122  studio  art 


009  ART  ^ 

010  art  history 

011  commercial  art 

009  ART 

009  ART 

012  graphic  arts 

013  interior  decorating 

014  photography 
012  graphic  arts 
009  ART 


123  BIOLOGICAL  SCIENCES 

124  bacteriology 

125  biochemistry 

126  biology 

127  biophycics 
123  botany 

129  ecology 

130  marine  biology 

131  physiology 

132  zoology 


015 
015 
016 
017 
015 
018 
019 
117 
015 
020 


BIOLOGICAL  SCIENCES 
BIOLOGICAL  SCIENCES 
biochemistry 
biology 

BIOLOGICAL  SCIENCES 

botany 

ecology 

oceanography 

BIOLOrilCAL  SCIENCES 

zoology 


5.1.'; 


Itotc  47  (continiittd) 


«9 


1'93    BUSINESS  AND  COMMERCE 
134  '  accounting 
135'  ndverctising 

136  business  man^gomsnt  and 

administration 

137  court  reporting 
13&    finance  and  banking 

139  hotel  and  restaurant 

adihinistration 

140  industrial  management  , 
^141  marketing 

142  real  estate 

143  sales  and  retailing 

144  secretarial  duties 

145  transportation  and  commerce 


021.  BUSINESS ' AfJO  COrUIERCE 

022  Accounting  „  '     ^     .  . 

oil  advertising 

024  business  management  ^and  administratioa 

131  TRAOS  AND  VOCATIONAL 

025  finance  and  banking  , 

026  hotel  and  restaiirant  administration 

027  ir4ustrial  management 

029  sales  and. retailing  %^ 

028  real  estate 

.029    '  sales  and  retailing 

030  secretarial  studies 

031  .   transportation  &nd  commerce 


146  CaUlUMICATIONS 

147  communications 

148  film 

149  journalism 

150  radio  and  television 


032  COLTJMICATIOXS 

032  COM'O/'JUCA'yiONS 

03  2  coy:  :u>iiCAT  io>is 

033  journalism 

034  radio  and  television 


151 

COMPUTER  SCIENCE  AND  SYSTEMS 

035 

COMPUTER  SCIENCE  AND  SY 

ANALYSIS* 

152 

con\put«r  sclencs 

036 

computer  scienca 

153 

data  proc«ttlng 

037 

data  processing 

154 

systems  snalysit 

038 

systems  analysis 

155 

EDUCATION 

039 

EDUCATION 

156 

agricultural  education 

040 

agricultural  education 

157 

^it  education 

041 

art  education 

158 

business  education 

042 

business  education 

159 

child  development  and  nursery 

044 

ele.v.entary  education 

education  ^ 

b43 

leo 

education  of  exceptional  children 

sp£^cial  education 

161 

education  of  the  def 

043 

special  education 

1C2 

education  of  the  mentally  retarded 

043 

sp3wial  education 

103 

rlcn^ntcVry  education 

044 

elementary  education 

16'i 

qcnctcAl  education 

0J9 

r.DlCATIOM 

ICS 

hPc'.Arh  oducntion  0^ 

04i» 

r.?iil*h  education 

erJc 
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|lot«  47  (continued) 


70 


lt$  hocM  •conomict  •duf^ation' 

167  industrial  arts  sducstion 

lis  nvisic  sducation  /  . 

It'}  physlcsl  •dueatibn. 

170  roccsation 

171  secondary  adueation 

172  sptach  and  haaring 

173  vocational  tradar  and  industrial 

•ducat ion 


099  lia^(L  E00N0NIC8 

04^  . ihdus trial  arts  education 

047  iausie  education 

048  .  physical  education 
046  physical  education 

049  secondary  education 

050  sptech  and  hearing 

046,  Indus k..ial  arts  education 


174  ENCINSCRZMG  ' 

175  aerospace  and  aeronautical 

engineering 

176  agricultural  engineering 

177  air-conditioi}ing  engineering 
17S  ^  ar^itectural .  ehgineering 
179i/  ceramic  engineez^ing 

180  chCBleal  engineering 

181  civil  engineering 

182  construction  and  transportation 

183  '  drafting 

184  electrical  engineering 

185  engineering  aide  , 

186  engln*erlng  design 

187  engineering  solen  s 

188  Industrial  and  management 

engineering 

189  industrial  labotarory  technology' 

190  instruoMntation  technology 

191  SMiteriala  science 

192  Mechanical  engineering 

193  netallttrgioal  engineering 

194  sdning  and  mineral  engineering 

195  naval  architecture  and  marine 

engineering 

196  nuclear  technology 

197  petroleum  engineering 

198  plasties  technology 

199  quality  control  technology 

200  surveying 

201  textile  engineering 


051  EKGIIhTERING  , 

052  aerosaace  and  aeromautical  ongiiisitring 

053  agrieultural  engineering      '  , 

054  air-conditioning  engineering 
p55  architectural'  engineering 
051  rSSlNTERlflG 

056  chaaical  engineering 

057  civil  engineering 
051  E^;aZN£EUINO 

058  drafting '  ' 

059  electrical  engineering 
.  051  ENGINEERINQ 

OSU  ENGINEERING 

051  ENGINEERING 

060  petroleum  engineering 

„051  IINGINEERING 

051  ENGINEERING 

051  ENGINEERING 

061  mechanicals  engineering       -  ' 

062  metallurgical  engineering 

063  mining  and  mineral  engineering 
^  064  naval  architecture  and  marine  engineering 

065  nuclear  technology 

066  petroleum  engineering  .  . 
051  ENGINEERING 
051  ENGINEEMNG 
051  ENGINEERING 
051  ENGINEERING 


202  EMGLISH  AND  LITERATURE 

203  creatin'j  writing 

204  £n9li6h 
203  literature 

206  speech 

ERIC 


067  CN'GLISU  AND  LITERATURE 

068  creative  writing 

067  tNGLlSn  AND  LITERATURE 

069  literature 

070  spcoch 
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ao7 

ETHNIC  STUDIES  ^ 

071 

ETHNIC 

STUDIES 

208 

lunar  lean  Xndlai\  studUft 

071 

ETHNIC 

STUDIES 

309  ' 

black  studlas 

071 

ETtDilC 

STUDIES 

aio 

t4exic«n  Anifirlcan  studias  * 

ETHKIC 

STUDIES 

211 

^panish-AmacicHn  studias 

-  2k  . 

C?l 

ETHNIC 

STUDIES 

1 

f 

i, 
i 

212  FOREIGN,  LANGUAGES 

21;3  Classical  lirtgua^aa 

214  Eaatal^  languagas 

215  Fraotfj\ 

216  Gaifwaj)  \^ 

217  Italian 

218  linguistics 

219  itupsian 

220  Spanish 


072- 

074 

075 

076 

077 

078 

079 


FOREIGN  LANGUAGES 

Classical  yl^mcuagas 

FOREIGN  lArJGvJAGES 

Francb  / 

Gfinnan 

Italian 

],inguistics  , 

Russian  ' 

Soanish 


221    FOliESTRY  AND  CONSEKVATION 


080        FORESTRY  XNO  CONSERVATION 


222  GEOGRAPHY 


03L. 


GEOGRAPHY 


223  HEALTH  AND: MEDICAL  PROFESSIONS 

224  \d«ntal  assisting 
'  225  dental  hygiana 

226  dantal  tachnology 

227  haalth  and  safaty 

228  laboratory  tachnology 

229  siadical  Assisting 

'  230  madi'Cal  records  librarian 

231  madical  tachnology 

232  nursing-practical 

233  nursing-ragistered 

234  occupational  tharapy 

235  optofflatry 

236  phamacy 

237  physical  therapy 

238  predcntistry 

239  prcme<Ucine 

240  radiology  and  X-ray  technology 


082  HEALTH  AND  MEDICAL  PROFESSIONS 

083  4«ntal  assisting  ^ 

084  dantal  hygientf 

085  dantal  tect^cdpgy 

086  haalth  and^aMty 
088  madica2r-^chnofl.ogy 

087  madical  ASS  iKing 

082  ftEALTH  7m&-MEDICAL  PROFESSIONS 

088  madical  technology 
089 '  nursing-practical 

090  nursing-registered 

091  occupational  therapy 

092  optonatry 

093  pharmacy 

094  physical  t.horapy  , 

095  prcden'cistry 

096  prenedicine 

037  radiology  and  x-ray  technology 
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241  HISTORY  AND  CULTURES 

242  'jMMican 
'243  v^««)cl«nt 

244    «r«a  and  ragional 
24  S  EuropMn 


098  HISTORY  AND  CULTURES 

098  HISTORY  AMD  CU^RES^ 

098  HISTORY  AND  CULTURES 

098  '  HISTORY  A^D  CULTURES 

098  HXSTOjjlY  AMD  CULTURES 


246  Ha<(E  ECOMaHICS 

247  clothing  and  textiles 

248  ^«aily  rolstions 

249  food  ahd  nutrition 

250  infant  and  child  care 
'2S1  institution  nanagamant 


099  H^IE  ECONOMICS 

100  clothing  and  taxtiles 

101  family  ralationa  . 

102  ,    food  and  nutrition 

103  infant  and  child  cars 

104  institution  ranaciomsnt 


2S!2    LZKRARY  SCIENCE 


253  MATHCIAtlCS 

254  atatisticA 


039  ::[rJCATION 


105  MATHEMATICS 

106  statistics 


25S  MILITARY  SCIENCE 

2b u  air  Bcianca 

257  norehant  Mi^ins 

258  military  scisncs-amy 
25^  naval  scisncs 


107 
107 
107 
107 
107 


MILITARY 
MILITARY 
MILITARY 
MILITARY 
MILITARY 


SCIENCE 
SCIENCE 
SCIENCE 
SCIENCE 
SCIENCE 


260  MUSIC  • 

2.61  composition  and  theory 

262  instrumsntal  music 

263  music  history 

264  voica 


( 


108  MUSIC 

108  MUSIC 

108  MUSIC 

109  music  hisljpory 
108  MUSIC 


Rir 
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Motn  47  (conti  lu^d) 


73 


26$  PHILOSOPHY  AND  RELIGION 
266    philosophy  , 

367  >  r^llgidn 

368  tchQlastic  phllotopK^ 

369  thoology 


110 
110 
111 
111 
111 


PjflLOSOPHY 

PHILOSOPKY 

religion 

religion 

rcligiqn 


270  PHYSICAL  SCIENCES 

371  astronony 

373  chemistry 

373  earth  science 

374 .  geology 

375  TOteor43logy 

376  oceanography 

377  physical  sciences 

378  physics 


112  PHYSICAL  SCIENCES 

113  astronomy  . 

114  chemistry 

115  earth  science 

116  ge9logy 

112  PHYSICAL  scie::ces 

117  oceanography 

112  PHYSICAL  sciences 

118  physics 


379  PSYCHOLXY 

28Q.  chfld  psychology 

281  experimental  psychology 

282  general  psychology 

283  ^  social  psychology 


119  PSYCHOLOGY 

119  PSYCHOLOGY 

119  PSYCHOLOCiV 

119^  PSYCHOLOGY 

119  PSYCHOLOGY- 


284  SOCIAL  SCIENCES 

285  anthropology 

'266  correction  aaministration 

287  economics 

288  fire  sciepte 

289  foreign  seprice 

290  industrial  relations 

291  international  relations 

292  police  science 

293  political  science 

294  public  administration 

29 5  social  work 

296  sociology 


120  SOCIAL  SCIENCES 

121  anthropoloi^y 
124  potlce  science 

122  economics 

131  TRADE  AND  VOCATIONAL 

123  international  relations 
027  industrial  management 

123  international  relations 

124  police  science 

125  political  science 

126  public  administration 

127  social  ^lork 

128  sociology 


ERLC 
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Note  47  (continued) 


297  THEATER  ARTS 

29a  d«r(ce 

299  drama 

300  theater  arts 


129  DRAMATIC  ARTS 

130  dance 

129  dra:iatic  aAts 

129  dra:iatic  arts 


301  trade  and  vkational 

302  •  airlina  hos^ts 

303  autonotiva  maintananca 

304  aviation  maintananca 
305'  building  construction 

306  carpantry 

307  cosnatology 

308  mortuary  sarvica 


13KP^ 

131 

132 

133 

131 

134 

131 

131 


trade  and  vocational 
trade  and  vocational 
automotive  Raintenanca 
aviation  maintenance 
TRADE  AND  VOCATIONAL 
carpentry 

TRADE  M;D  VOCATIONAL 
TRA^S  AND  VOCATIONAL 


309  OTHER 


135 


UNDECIDED  AND  OTHER 


310  UNDECIDED 


135 


UNDECIDED  AND  OTHER 


:RJC 


Note  47  (continued) 


7S 


ACT  Major  Fields  of  Study  Recode  List 


100 
101 
102 
103 

9  104 

103 

V  106 
107 

108 
109 
110 

111 


AGRllULTURE,  gonoral 
Agricultural  Businoss 
Agricultural  Economics 
Agricultural  and  Farm  Hanaga-  • 

jMint  (farming  and  ranching) 
Agriculture,  Forastry,  and  ■ 

Kildlifa  Tachnologias 
Agronomy  (£iald  crops  ar\d  crop 

managomsnt)  ^' 
AnimaV  Scianca  (husbandry) 
Fish,  Gama,  and  Wildlife 

Nanagsmsnt 

Food  Scisnce  and  Technology 
Forestry 

Horticulturs/Orna.-T(*ntal 

Horticulture 
Natural  Resoutces  Managentsnt 

(soil  conservation) 


001  AGRICULTURr;' 

002  agriculture  economics 

002  agriculture  economics 

005  fish  and  gars,  wildlife 'management 

001  AGRICULTUSS 

003  *    agrcncmy,  field  crops 

004  animal  science  ^ 

005  fish  and  gane*  wildlife  managecMnt 

008  food  science 

080  FORESTRY  AND  CON'SERVATION 

007  horticulture 

080  rORSSTRY  A.\-D  CO:iSERVATIOM 


120 

ARCHltCCTURE,  general 

003 

ARCHITECl'URE 

121 

Architecture'  Technology 

008 

ARCHITECTURE' 

122 

City,  Community,  and  Regional.' 

OOo 

ARCHITECTURE 

Planning 

123 

Environmental  Design,  general 

003 

ARCHITECTURE 

124 

Interior  Design  - 

0)3 

interior ^decorating 

130  BIOLOGICAL  SCIENCES,  general 

131  Biology 

132  Biochemistry 

133  Botany 
^34  Ecology 

135  Microbiology 

136  Zoology 


6lS       BIOLOGICAL  SCtCNCES 

017  biology 

016       biochemi  stry 

018  botany 

019  ecology 
BIOLOGICAL  SCIENCES 
zoology 


;3 


140 

nUSIMESS  AfJD  COMi'lERCE,  genciPal 

,  C2 

141 

Accounting 

•  02 

i*;2 

Blinking  and  Finance 

02 

143 

Hu«;iriO!;G  Kconon^s 

02 

14  i 

Duniiic:  s  Mancgctacnt  and 

0? 

Admiiiii;tration 

1  BU3INF.S3  AND  CO:i;lEP.C£ 

2  accounting 

3  finance  and  banking 

1  r.L'GTNnSS  ;.MD  comvj^rcs 

4  busiinons  miinacjf-mant  and  nclministratlon 
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Iloto  47  (continued)  ^ 


145  Food  P^rk«tin9  026 

146  Hot#l  linVi;>^  026 

147  Labor  and  Industrial  Ralationa  027 
143    Office  rianagmant  024 

149  Marketing  and  Purchasing  (salos  02§ 

and  rstailing)  ^  . 

150  Real  Eftata  and.Insuranc^  028 

151  Racraation  and  Tourism  021 

152  Sacratarial  Studies  030 

153  Transportation  and  Public  031 

Utilities 


hotel  and  restaurant  i^^sdnistration 
hotel  and  restaurant  administration 

industrial  managament 

business  management  and  administration 

sales  and  retailiiig 

'f  ••••  . 

real  estate  "  ■ 

BOSINCSS  AKD  Cq^lMERCC 
secretarial  studies 
transportation  anr^  commerce 


160 

COMNUNICATIOtJS,  9«n«rAl 

032 

co:Dm'iCA7io:;s 

161 

Journalism 

033 

journalisn 

162 

Radio/Tcltvlslon  (related  to 

034 

radio  and  television 

broadcasting) 

163 

Advertising 

U23 

1 

advertising 

170 

»                  ■            •  • 
Ca-IPUTCR  AND  INFORMATION 

035 

COMPUTEft  SCIEKCe  fdfO  SYSIjEMS  ANALYSIS 

SCIENCES,  genaral 

171 

CooVMter  Progranming 

036 

computer  science 

172 

Inforaatioh  Systams  and  Sciences 

036 

computer  science 

173 

Systesw  Analysis 

038 

systems  analysis 

174 

Data  Processing  Tachnology 

037 

data  processing 

175 

Computer  OipVyating 

037 

data  processing  \ 

176 

Data  Systeais  Itopair 

035 

COMPUTER  SCIENCE  AND  SYSTEMS  ANALYSIS 

180  EDUCATICWt  general  I 

Itfl  Agricultural  Education 

182  Art  Education    i  ^ 

183  Business »  Connairce,  and 

Distributive  Education 

184  Elementary  Education 

185  English  Education 

186  Home  Economics  Education 

187  Industrial  Arts,  Vocational/ 

Technical  Education 

188  ttathepatlcs  Education 

189  Music  Education 
19D  Physical  Education 


ERLC 


039  EDUCATION 

040  agricultural  education 

041  art  education 

042  business  education 

044  /    elementary  education 

067  ENGLISH  AND  LITERATURE 

099.  HOME  ECONOMICS 

046  industrial  arts  education 

105  MATHEMATICS 

047  music  education 

048  physical  education 
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17 


191  Science  Education 

192  Secondary  Education,  general 

193  Social  Science  Education 

194  Special  Education 

195  Speech  Education 


039  EOJCATtON 

049'  secondary  education 

039  EDUCATION 

043  special  education 

050  speech  and  hearing 


200    Et4GIUSERING,  general 
,201    Aerospace.  Aeronautical,  and 
.  Astrpnautlcal 

202  Agftieultural  Engineering 

203  Ar^itectural  Engineering 

204  Cb^c(<lcal  Engineering 

205  Civil  Engineering 

206  Electrical*  Electronics,  and 

CoswBunications  Engineering 

207  EnvirQnnental  and  tcological 

Engineering  i 

208  Geological  Engineering 

209  « Industrial* and/or  Management 

Engineering 
21C   Hechanical  Engineering 

211  Metallurgical  and  Materials 

Engineering 

212  Mining  and  Mineral  Engineering 

213  Nuclear  Engineering 

214  Ocean  Engineering 

215  Petroleum  Engineering 


0%l    .   ENCIMEERING  ^  *  * 

052  aerospace  AnJ  aeronautical  engineering' 

0.53  agricultural  engineeriiy 

055  drchituctur<il  engineering- 
OSS  chenlcal  engineering 
057  civil  engineering 

059  electrical  engineering  '  • 

057  \civil  euginaering 

it 

051  ^  £::giksering  i 

060  industrial  and  mana^amant  engincrring 

oei  nechanical  engineering 

062  metallurgical  engineering  , 

063  mining  and  mineral  engineering 

065  nuclear  technology 

064  naval  architecture  and  marine  engineering 

066  industrial  and  management  engineering 


220  FINE  AND  APPLIED  ARTS,  general 

221  Applied  Design  (ceramics,  weaving, 

coiwnercial  art) 

222  Art  (painting,  drawing,  sculpture) 

223  Art  History  and  Appreciation 

224  '  Dance 

225  Dramatic  Arts  (theater  arts) 

226  MuflTlc  (liberal  arts) 

227  Music  (performing,  composition, 

theory) 

220    ftusic  History  and  Appreciation 
229  Fhatocjraphy/Cin'einatocirflphy 


009  ART 

Oil  coTimercial  art 

009  ART 

010  art  history 
130  dance 

129  dra:iatt.c  arts 

108  MUSIC 

108  f.USIC 

109  nu-ic  history 
014  photography 


'eric 
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230  rO?i:iGM  languages «  9«n«ral 

231  French 

232  Gtman 

233  Itftli«n  »  . 

234  Latin 

235  Spanish  .  ,  w 

236  Ruttian 


240  K£AL7H  PROFESSIONS 

241  Dantistry 

242  Oantal  Assistant 
343  Dantal  Hy9iana 

'344  Oantal  Lab  Technology 

345  Envlrontaantal  Haalth  Tachnologias 

246  Kadieina 

247  fladicai  Assistant  or  Medical  Office 

Assistant' 

248  Medical  or  Labora^ry  Technology 

249  Kurting  (Registered) 

250  Nursing  (licensed  practical  nurse) 

251  Occi^ational  Therapy 

252  Optonetry 

253  Phamacy 

254  Physical  Therapy 
25»  Public  Haalth 

256  Radiology 

257  X-Ray  Technology 

,258  Surgical  Technology  (surgeon's 

assistant,  ate.) 

259  Veterinary  Nadicine 


260  HO:-Z  ECONOMICS,  general 

261  Clothing  and  Textiles 

262  Consuner  Economies  and  Home 

Management 
363    Family  Relations  and  Child 
D«ve lopment 

264  Foods  and  Nutrition  (incluiing 

dietetics) 

265  Institutional  Management 


072  FOREIGN  LANGUAGES 

074  French 

075  German 

076  Italian 

073  Classical  Languagues 
079  Spanish 

076  Russian 


082  HEALTH  AND  MEDICAL  PROFBSSIONS 
.095  predsntistry 

083  dental  assisting 

084  dental  hygiene 

085  dental  technology  ^ 
066  health  and  safety 

096  prenedicine 

087  nedical  assisting 

066  nedical  technology 

090  nursing-registered 

009  nursihg-prcictlcal 

091.  occupational  therapy 

092  optonetry, 

093  phariM^y 

094  physical  therapy 
066  health  and  safety 

097  radiology  and  x-ray  technology 
097  ^  radiology  and  x-ray  technology 
062  HEALTH  AHD  MBDIO.L  PROFESSIONS 

015  BIOLOGICAL  SCIENCES 


099  HOME  ECONOMICS 

100  clothing  and  textllek 

101  family  rolAtione 

103  infant  and  child  care 

102  food  and  nutrition 

104  institution  tnanagemenh 


■  .       s  •  .  .  . 
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* 

270 

LETT2RS  (Hunanitlos) genttxai 

067 

ENGtrlSH  A.\T)  LITERATURE 

)71 

Cl.dsiica 

073 

.  Classical  Languages 

272 

ComparativQ  Litaraturc 

069 

literature- 

273 

CreAtive  V/rit  ing  % 

068 

creative  \vTr4ting 

274 

English,  general 

067 

EMSLISH  A};0  LITERATURE 

27S 

Linguistics 

077 

linguistics 

276 

Literature,  English 

0b9 

literature  ^ 

277 

Philosophy  ^ 

110 

PHILOSQPHY 

273 

Heiigion 

lU 

rc^ligion 

279^^  Spcfch,  Debata,  Poransic  Science 

070 

speech. 

79 


280  r^THEMATICS,  general 

281  Applied  Mathematics 

202    Statistics  .  (inathematical  and 
theoretical) 


105^  yj\7r3:^ATIC3 

105  MVTrayj^TICS 

106  statistics 


285  rh/SICAU  SCIENCE,  general 

286  Astronomy . 

287  Chenistry^ 

288  EArth  Sciences. 

289  Geology 

290  .  Oceanography 

291  Physics 


112  PHYSICAL  SCIENCES 

113  astronomy 

114  chpnistry 
lis  earth  science 

116  geology 

117  oceanography 

118  physics 


300 

CXSMMUNITY  SERVICE,  general 

127 

social  work 

301 

Law  Enforcement  and  Correction 

124 

police  science 

(police  science) 

302 

Parks  and  Recreation  Management 

126 

public  administration 

303 

rublic  Administration^/'  • 

126 

public  administration 

304 

Social  Work  / 

127 

social  work 

30  > 

Military                     '  ; 

107 

MILITARY  SCIENCE 

110 
311 
31? 

31  \ 


SOCIAL  nciEHCllS,  general 
Anthi op,.)loqy       *  • 

Area  r.tudics   (AmetH.can  G i  v i I izat  ion , 
^«inc»cic  ui  Stiiclirs,  etc..) 


120        SOCIAL  SCIEKGES- 
121 >  anthropology 
120     '    F^  IAi.  SC'IF.NCES 


12? 


cccncjT.iC'i 


er|c 
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314  ethnic  Studies  (Asian  Studies, 
/tBlack  Studies,  Chicano  Studies,  ^ctc. ) 

315  Gco>:iraphy 

316  History 

317  International  Relations 
316  Law  (prelaw) 

319  Political  Science 

320  Psychology 

321  Sociplogy 


071  ETHNIC  STUDIES 

081  GEOGRAPHY 

098  HISTORY  AND  GUIPURES 

123  international  relations 

120  SOCIAL  SCIENCES 

12S  political  science 

119  PSYCHOLOGY  ' 

128  sociology 


330 

TRADE,   INDUSTRIAL,  AND  TECHNICAL, 

131 

TRADE  AND  VOCATIONAL 

general  * 

331 

Agricultural  Mechanics  and 

001 

AGRICULTURE 

Technology 

332 

Air-Conditioning,  Refrigeration, 

054 

air-conditioning  engineering 

and  Keating  Technology 

333 

Aeronautical  and*  Aviation 

133 

1) aviation  maintenance 

Technology  v 

334 

Appliance  Repair 

1  Jl 

TRADE  AND  VOCATIONAL 

335 

Autonioblle  Body  Repair 

132 

automotive  maintenance 

336 

Automobile  Mecnanics 

132 

automotive  maintenance 

337 

Business  Machine  Maintenance 

131 

TRADE  AND  VOCATIONAL 

333 

Carpentry  and  Construction 

134 

TRADE  AND  VOCATIONAL 

339 

Drafting/Engineering  Graphics  , 

058 

drafting 

340 

Electricity  and  Electronics 

131 

TRADE  AND  VOCATIONAL 

341 

engineering  Technology  -  Aervi- 

051 

ENGINEERING 

nautical 

342 

Engineering  Tecnnoiogy  —  Aucomocive 

ENGIN££RIN(j 

343 

Engineering  Technology  -  Civil 

051 

ENGINEE^NG 

344 

Engineering  Technology  -  Industrial/ 

051 

'ENGINEERING 

Manufacturing 

345 

Engineering  Technology  -  Mechanical 

061 

mechanical  engineering 

349 

Graphic  Arts  (printing,  typesetting) 

012 

graphic  arts 

347 

Heavy  Equipment  Operating 

131 

TRADE  AiND  VOCATIONAL 

348 

Dry  Cleaning r  Laundry,  and  Clothing 

131 

TRADE  AND  VOCATIONAL 

Technology 

349 

Industrial  Arts 

131 

TRADE  AND  VOCATIONAL 

350 

Leauhtrworking  (shoe  repair,  etc.) 

131 

TRADE  AND  VOCATIONAL 

351 

Machinework  (tool  and  die,  etc.) 

131 

TRADE  AND  VOCATIONAL 

'352 

Masonry  (brick,  cement,  stpne,  etc.) 

131 

TRADE  AND  VOCATIONAL 

353 

Metalworking  ' 

131 

TRADZ  AND  VOCATIONAL 

354 

Plumbing  and  Pipefitting 

131 

TRADE  AMD  VOCATIONAL 

3S5 

Radio/TV  Repair 

131 

TR.!^D5  AND  VOCATIONAL 

Srnal  l-r,t\9ine  Repair 

131 

TR;»D?:  AND  VOCATIONAL 

3S'7 

'Upholstering 

131 

TRADE  AND  VOCATIONAL 

35j 

;;dtclt  Repair  and  other  Instrument 

Maintenance  and  Repair 

131 

TiVOa  AMD  VOCATIONAL 

3jO 

v:oldincj 

131 

TR-tiDS  AND  VOCrvTIONAL 

3  ^ 

V.oo :1  .%o r k i       ( cabine tmak  i ny ,  mil  1  wo r k ) 

131 

TRr\D?:  AND  VOCATIONAL 

ERIC 
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370    oElN'ERAL  STUDIES 


x35       UNOECIOSD  fi  OTHER 


000  Undecided 
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Note  ^lO    Th«  variable  is  a  collapsed  umt  ot  values  from  collogt  Mjor  field 

of  study  ($:ol.  1110*1112).    I  ich  of  ths  values  listad  on  tha  SAT  and 
ACT  ''major  field  of  study*'  list  wAs  first  recoded  by  the  i^ethod  for 
college  major  field  of  study  and  then  collapsed  into  the  27  siajor 
categories  of  fields.    For  codes,  see  pages  39-42. 

note  49    Although  both  the  SAT  and  ACT  included  five  response  categories  for 

the  advanced  placement  items,  only  four  of  the  categories  were  common 
to  both.    Four  variables  were  created  as  shovn: 


SAT 


ACT 


le«  Do  )  ou  plsn  to  apply  for  pUctiaoat'  is  sdvaocod  eounot, 
OftuTM  crtditi  or  oxoaptioo  from  r«9uirod  couiv^  io  otrtsis 
loldU  of  colltgo  study?  Mark  tho  lotttr  for  ooch  flold  io  wbidi 
you  plan  to  apply. 

(A)  Eofliah 

(B)  Mathomatiqi 
(O  ForoitslAASUSfoa 
(0)  Scitocoo 
(E)  KUteiT 


Advanced  Pbccmenl.  Acctlarattd  or  Honors  Courm 
While  in  hi$h  school.  I  yMi  enrolled  in  advanced  pbcemrnr 
acceltfpared  or  honor*  courses  in  the  followinf  areas.  Use  the 
response*  below  to  inM.er  tl!  the  teems  in  this  {roup 


No 


.V 


94  Enpli^h 

95.  Ma:her:auci 

96.  Social  studiei 
97  Naturjl  sciences 
9^.  Korcif n  language 


>  Item 

ACT  Item 

Created  Variables 

A 

94 

English 

95 

Mathematics 

C 

98 

Foreign'  language 

0 

97 

Science 

Note  50    Values  for  SAT  ware  recoded  at,  follows 


SAT 

How  wouM  you  comp^r#  yo*  .r  achi^vvrntnt  ia  lubjtcU  Uk*n 
•ioctf  bo|iaiiin£  lunlh  frftdt  with  thai  of  iht  olh«r  ttiKl#nt» 
in  your  high  school  cl4U? 


(A)  KtghoiiUnth 
(0)  SocondUath 
CO  S^coffHifUth 
(O)  NUddlolUth 
<E)  Fourth  Ulh 
(F)  Lov^ottarrh 


} 


tpp  fifth 


1  -  lowest  fifth  1 

2  »  fourth  fifth  2 

3  -  niddle  fifth  2 

4  ■  »econd  fifth  2 

5  "  second  tenth  3 

6  »  highest  tenth  3 


bottom  quarter 
middle  h«lf 
middle  half 
middle  half 
top  quarter 
top  quarter 


Values  for  ACT  were  rocoded  as  foil; 


ACT 


»l.  M)  clan  rank  in  high  Khool  i$(>^«s)( If  >uu  ar<  nol  sure. give 
)our  best  estimate.) 

top  <4uantr  * 

wcond  <|U4rur  ^ 

Ihir4  ^lurf tr    ' 

founh  quarur    * 


1  ■  top  quarter  3 

2  »  second  quarter  2 

3  -  third  quarter  2 

4  >  fourth  quarter  1 


top  quarter 
middle  half 
middle  half 
bottom  quarter 


/ 


Mo  note  SI 


"Ho  note  52 


Note  53    This  i%  «  dummy,  variable.    If  the  college  of  entry  (CIRP)  i«  the  same 

  as  the  first  choice  in  the.  12th  gr»de,  the*  the  value  2-yes  is  used. 

Otherwise,  the  value  l»no  is  used. 

Hote  54    This  is  a  duwny  variable.    If  colleg*  (CIRP)  was  among  Qna  of 

— \          the  possible  6  from  the  12th  grade  file,  then  the  value  2-yes  Is  u««d. 

Otherwise,  the  value  1-no  is  used. 

Note  55    This  is  a  3  category  variable. 

3  ■  student  applied  to  and  v/at.  acctpt^d  by  first  choiM  of  12th  0:adft. 
2  -  student  applied  to  and  was  turned  down       first  choice  of  12th  Qrade. 

1  -  student  did  not  apply  to  first  choice  ot  12th  grade. 

The  construction  of  this  variable  is  based  on  roraparing  the  college 
choice  set  of  ClhP  to  the  first  college  listed  on  the  12th  grade  record. 

Mote  56    This  is  a  dummy  variable. 

2  -  student  applied  to  first  choice  of  12th  grade. 

I  1  -  student  did  not  apply  to  first  choice  of  12th  grade. 

This  variable  is  constructed  by  comparing  the  college  choice  set  of 
CIRP  t«^  the  first  college  listed  on  the  12th  grade  record. 

'  Mote  57    This  is^  a  dummy  variable. 

2  -  student  was  accepted  by  first  choice  of  12th  grade. 

1  •  student  was  ,not  accepted  by  first  choice  of  12th  grade. 

This  variable  is  constructed  by  coaparing  the  college  choice  set  of 
CIRP  to  the  first  college  listed  on  the  12th  grade  record. 

f 

Note  58    This  As  a  dummy  variable. 

2  «  at  least  1  of  the  4  possible  CIR?  colleqes  to  which  the  student 

applied  iB  given  as  1  of  the  ^rssible  6  colleges  listed  on 
th^f  12th  grade  record.  ' 

1  «  none  of  the  CIRP  colleges  to  -..nich  thn  student  applied  is 

listed  as  I  of  the  C  possible  colleqct-  nn^the  12th  grade  record. 
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Not* 


Ttilt  la  •  duwy  varlablt. 

2  -  at  l«"t  1  of  th(|,4  poisibl*  C1M»  coU«9M  to  which  th«  studint 
-  imr~«eeipt«d  la  «lv«n  at  1  of  tha  poaalbla  6  collagaa  liatad  on 
tha  12th  grada  racord. 

1  -  nona  of  tha  CIRP  collagaa  to  which  tha  atudant  waa  accaptad  la 
llatad  aa  1  of  tah  6  poaalbla  collagaa  on 'tha  12th  grada  racord. 


Nota  59 


8aa  nota  34 


No  Mota,  60 


J 


Note  61 


In  order  to  be  included  in  the  weighting  achene,  the  aubject 
could  not  be  currently  enrolled  in  poataecondary  education  at 
the  time  of  testing  and  had  to  be  residing  in  the  United  States, 


No  Note  62 
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Note  63:  1970  C«nau«  dat«  w«r«  ut«d  to  cr«at«  a  Mtrix,  by  state*  of 

X  race  x  fanlly  inco«M  for  all  faailiaa  w^th  a  first-tlM 
cHlaga  student  (frfMhMn).    Family  ineonas  vara  Inflatad  to 
1974  lavala  using  CM  ^ta.    Data*  from  this  fila  wars  also 
tabulated  by  stata«  sax,  raea,  and  family  income  (frooi  SAT  or 
ACT  12th  grade  queationnaira) ,  and  weights  computed  to  inflate 
file  counts  to  population  counts.    If  for  any  of  these  three 
^     varaibles  there  was  an  invalid  value  than  for  that  variable 
the  CIRP  data  were  used.    If  the  CXR?  data  then  contained 
invalid  Information,  the  following  miaaing  valu«  a88uii\pt:ion8 
were  nade>,  * 

race  «»  Vhitt 
sex  «  male* 

income  ■*  modal  income  reeponee  o£  race  from  table  (belo%#)  • 

Then  for  each  race  item  (7  categories)  the  nodal  income  response, 
excluding  missing  data,  was  dotennlned.    The  modsl  response  was  then 
decremented  by  one  category  to  reflect  the  lower  income  distribution 
of  nonrrespondents. 

■ 

Race  Incora 

White          •  $12  -  14,999 

Black          «  $7,5C:  -  8,999 
American 

Indian     -  $9  -  11,999 

Oriental     -  $9  ^  11,999^  ^ 

Mexican  '   ^  ^ 

American  »  ^,5d0  -  8,999 
Puerto  lUxan 

American  •  $6  -  7,499  ^  ^ 

Other   ^      »  ^$9  -  11,999 


Because  of  clerical  editing  of  names,  virtually  no  CIRP  students 
(less  than  1  in  1,000)  have  missing  sex. 

Note  64:      Thi^s  weight  corrects  for  bias  by  college,  high  schoolr  grades^  sex, 

and  year  graduated  from  high  school.    It  is  useful  in  correcting  for 
bias  within  each  CIRP  college  in  who  takes  college  admissions  tests 
inrediately  prior  to  matriculating*    It  does  not   produce  population 
estimates    (see  note  65).  .  •  ^ 

Inflntcc  \/di<:ht  doccribcd  in  note  64  to  population  of  full-time, 
first- tine  entering  freshfpan  for  Fall,' 1975.    Caution  should  be 
used  in  nppV/incf  this  v.'clght,  since  it  is  nonzero  onlv  for  stu'^.onts 
from  366  CIRP  '*good  data"  institutions.    Weights  for  all  other  students 
are  zero.    S?e  Astin,  A.w.,  King,  M.R.,  and  Richardson,  The  American 
Freahman;    t:ational  NonP5^  for  1975.    Los  Angolcs,  Graduate  School  of 
Kducatic^ni  University  of  California^  Lori  Angclos^  l^i75. 
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Mot*  66 


PSAT  Coll«9«  major  choice  code 


Numerically  Ordered 


Alphabetically  Ordered 


^Ir^ltMm  fiitfimtf  Hug 

M 

Anlhrapitlotfy  Arch.ir«|Agy 

01 

Accaunlinc 

!• 

Cngintf  ring  lunt^iOtili 

A2 

ArifKr.iphic.Jfeigni 

o: 

Actunrial  Ki'jna* 

11 

AtrtnaiiUul 

S3 

Ditbtfical  Kivncvtiuiup«ciAtiOl 

AdvcrtUing  . 

19 

51 

70 

Agricuiiun* 

13 

Chtmlal 

US 

OO 

Anlhrn;iAl*i|y,  nrch.ivi^n^y 

N 

Civil,  •irvflurjl 

51 

f.arth  Kifncv»lunnpr«i5tf4( 

71 

ArchiH*cturr 

IS 

eiettrkfll 

17 

Cconnniic* 

•11 

A'l  ..riK*  {tr:-* 

It 

InOiitliiiil 

5.4 

Arl  cJ'jcUfon 

a: 

Arl  (|!r.iii!\:c.  if'*Hi-n 

lY 

Mtdiankal ' 

59 

CU.Hf  »Ur>  HacAlmn 

21 

A^lfonimy 

It 

MtUll^Olical 

€0 

Bjjiin**M  .I'lniinitlr.iliiin 

0.1 

If 

Mmifitf 

01 

AcctiuiUinK 

2^ 

Uir;lu*,niHtr>* 

90 

2ki«iHc«  (unifMi  A«^) 

fi'i 

Actunrml  )H'irn«*« 

03 

liio!og;sJi  Acicncci  Curupc«iOtf<li 

tl 

•3 

Banking»5nanc9 

•  « 

tt 

^4 

5liaic  tOucaiion 

29 

B;9phyatct 

13 

CKemiMry 

TraiiAportalinn  vludivn 

54. 

Botuny 

U 

so 

Sttftnil«iry  rilucylmn 

00 

Bufin^M  adminUt ration 

«5 

>lalKtmalici.  lUlutict 

•7 

Agricullurul  rn|*ini*«'rini: 

23 

Chcminry. 

n 

fhjftica 

•s 

Cngin««ringiKi»nce 

An 

Drniii.i  / 

r 

Mtlt#ftl«Ky 

t9 

Agniutl^ife 

35 

l*{ir(li  ^pt^nci'N  (iinii|NYiri«*f|i 

n 

Bioehtmiilry 

70 

07 

at 

Biephyiict 

71 

ArchiUtflkn* 

45 

CHucii:ion  (unflpcclO^^t 

)0 

72 

Fartsio  ^ 

55 

Arl 

31 

FrtmtOicin* 

73 

H(Mne*ecnniimic^^^ 

09 

F.lfvr.vniary 

3t 

frv4tntiilry 

74 

Jaiirnftlum  ■ — -^,_y 

04 

as 

Tnhn«lafy  lm«OiML  Ub, 

Ul*  75 

Library  Mit  nc« 

00 

SiXondAry  ^ 

34 

Nursing 

7$ 

o:) 

Special 

3& 

OccupaliMial  Ihtr  apjr 

Bp^Mh 

10 

EnK'inccrhif  !un«|H*ciOcdi 

3i 

Fh>»ical  ihmpjf 

r  LanguA|;«« (modern) 

11 

Aeroruuilcal 

3T 

VfitrinaryMitncv 

f 

LiUrftturt  Uampttrativv 

07 

Agricultural 

311 

Fhjrmacjr 

Orrano^rjphy 

12 

Ceramic 

39 

rnsipUiintlry 

PhyAK.il  hciriir«-H  iuh.«p**i  ilM-iti 

13 

Chemical 

40 

l«ibtral  arU  luitoptciAi*^! 

02 

Ph>iiiili>i;y  ^ 

14 

Civil,  atrucltimf 

41 

ArKOntarMI 

03 

Rtoliciciil  »ri«ni'u 

15 

MIcci  ricti 

42 

Bngiifh 

04 

10 

InduatrinI 

43 

Linisuagf  %  f  cla!«j«icttli 

$^ 

ll4rliKiouAodu«:.iliiin  ^ 

17 

Mcchanicit 

44 

Mtt«tc 

Siciol«>i:y 

10 

Mtftnllurgicat 

43 

19 

Mining 

40 

5<« 

09 

rcirotouni 

47 

5ocij|  tcwnctiKuntiMCiAfd^ 

HO 

Sp«cijl  i*du£.itiMn 
Unrirculiii  ^ 

0.H 

Science 

40 

C4u%ali*n  Cun«p«ciArd» 

!X» 

42 

Hngiifth 

4t 

Olhvr 

72 

Frtrcitry  f 

u 

40 
73 
Tl 
43 

U 
40 

73 
79 

97 
41 
34 
33 
00 
30 

4.*! 

70 
01 
30 

::o 

02 

03 
32 
04 
31 
39 
49 
07 
03 
20 
47 
00 
77 
33 
$!t 
37 

a4 

90 
09 


O^rnpliy 

llUnry 

JiHirii.iImm 
Uifgii.igi'P  (cbMkall 
f.nnt(M.ig**ii  ^tnmlif HI 
f.ili.*ral  .iria  {nmfmxitk^t 
Ifihrnry  n^M'ticr 
t.ii«*Mfiiri*  tcniii|Mnilivi*| 
Milt  hi*Mi.iilcii,  aUllaUcn 
Mrieorology 
Mujiiti 
N'urting 

OfciiiMtiottAf  Ihrmfijr 

OccanogrApliy 

ritjiriiincy 

riiitirMiidiy 

Pliymrnl  iflucnii^fi 

l^lt>/:c.il  •cli'iicct  (ttitafiadOnI; 

Phytical  Ihcrgfiy 

Phy/ilcii 

Physiology 

Pnliticnl  KiciKv 

Prtf«|i*ntUlry 

PfftAW 

l*rami«tlirin# 

Pifoptomciry 

Psychology 

n^ligion.  Ihrokigy 

RcligirniA  i<«|yf  alion 

M^lf  tKi«ft  (unapiwiOcdt 

Si)dal  mriciMm  (ii'iHi|M«M«ii 

Sociology 

Spcotfh 

Techoplo^y  (mcdkal.  ffoh»  dloMo 

TraiMporUtioA  alodlct 

Veterinary  acience 

Zoology 

UiMtocklcd 

Other 
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Mof 


P8AT  cmft  choice  cod« 


Numerically  Ord«r«d 


Alphabetically  Ordarad  * 


ai  rrtfAttrymtllCiMfr 

Kni:ifir^riyfi^|Mffi«Vfh  . 

11  Ai^rftniiiilictil 

It  Cvrmnif 

II  Citil.  tinif  lurat 

M  tlfClflMl 

U  :A(lyMrij|{ 

11  Mechanical 

U  M«unyr<iC4l 

1%  Mining 

to  jciCRli#l«iinipyC)^vUi.  I 

tl  Ailr«fi«fiitr 

it  ti«:»ffical  Nitiiiiti 

It  Chtmiu 

14  0««lai£i»i 

tl  iUthtmaiician.  •Uliitician 

ti  PhyAiciti 

ti  iiMhtmiil 

ti  Mv«rtiMr 

90  AnlhroMlvftM. 

91  ^yiician 
it  Ofrnliil 

93  Mt^ica)  ifchii«;«^iii 

94  Nym* 

99  'OccyHKi^f^Al  M^^'s^iit 

99  fh>»i€Al  iK«r«^.ii 

97  VvUnnanan 

•in  l'li.irn»««<'.«i  ' 

•D^  ftVh<:H««iri«i 

40  l^ycAtyr,  ir.iclirrfyn5»p«<ciAv(li 

4t  Rlcmcnlary 

49  2Vf»im^ary 

44  0*\Wiir 

49  b^KiM 

47  Lin»;yi«l  iMrrpri'irr 

44  Ar;  1*1 1  ft  AC  art** 

M  !..«»« .M*f 

V4  (•.i%«'rniYi**n!  «•  r^iii'.  p  4ii(i  i.«:» 

A.I  M.r  •t.  f.  th« .»...  ;        Ml. in 


14  IViCMilMi^t 

5»'(  fli'iphy^iCi^l  <^ 

M  Cil>|iUnttfr 

A7  ArliiKiiraphic.ilMiKnl 

99  MyAiciMH  Itacvtil  Ufidnrf) 

9t  Ca.it^itr  tytltma  w«rk 

90  iytiMii  (managaiiMAll 

91  Acc^ynUnl 
9t  Aciwury 

9J  N<H«I  ami  rfniayranl  m»iii«cvr 

94  r**Hi|:rH^H«»r 

llTi  TranA|MMLilif>ii  liimiiiigriiirtiU 

99  Cc«i««m»l 

97  A4«iiiiia(raUr(f4ii«iliMi) 

99  Art  Itachtr 

99  Cui4a net  f«y  nmr tar  It^ycaUani 

70  f anntr.  rancKt r 

71  Arthiltci 

72  f arttltr,  conMrvalianttl 

73  Hdmat««Mmi8l.4ialUlaii 

74  JayrnalUl.writar^  / 
79  Librarian 

79  Fhytical  t4ycalion  itachar 

77  Aciar.  4irt«tar 

79  Cnlartaint  r  Iradia.TVt 

Ti  MiliUry 

90  Myaic  Iracher 

91  AgrKHllyrdl  tnginvvr 
9'(  Scicncv  enjtinttr 

Ml  n*inki>r.  hfuki*r.  ftnnncirr 

H.I  llmllh  lii*lil^Minji|ii'ciru'*ll 

99  Inlvrtar  ilc^iriiliir 

97  OcvannKriiphifr 

99  FifrMinn«*l  ^ntk  iinilyjtiriiih 

|tj  rhr«iriit  Kipnlmi 

Ml  l*h>jii*»l*»t;i«l 

^2  r*>MK4t  Miif  nii«l 

9.1  ;<4:«*«rrpn*vnliili%« 

^4  S<i.il  «CM*ni*«l  (iin«^cillf4t 

«Mrli«*r 
•Hi  ihrri«pi«l 

•.i«i  ihh«*r 


Al 

70 

KAlrr|{iim«r  rnidtn,  TV|  ^ 

T7 

Aclur.  dirwlur 

TO 

K4irnM*r,  rDm;}H*r 

92 

Actu.iry 

Ti 

FvrcaUtr,  conavrvaliofUil 

to 

AdvcriUvr 

0-1 

OaogmMher 

90 

AnthropQlofUl,  archacoSag iai 

24 

GooUigi«( 

^  Tl 

Archiiccl 

03 

Guvurniitiinl  tvrvKv,  |»iltiic)iii^  * 

.49 

Ariiti  (9no  arU) 

•ft 

HMatlii  fkhU  (unnfMirllWdt  • 

9T 

Arliat  (gMiihic,  ilcNigm 

to 

lliMitiT  %viiifi«tiiAl.  tlMiiLin 

tl 

AalrofiMiikor 

on 

)|iMi*kitiMf  ri*<«i  intra  III  iittiuip^f 

91 

iiinUvr,  bri.ki-r,  lin.inwiwr 

HO 

liiii*ri«fr  *lM.*««riiliir 

U 

Uiochcinisi 

74 

JoMritalUi,  writer 

n 

Hio!  ;;c:iljiJvnUat 

61' 

Lttwywr 

96 

niuph>iici«l 

76 

Ubfiirkin 

90 

Bus!  {MM  (maiufomttni) 

47 

Lingytai,  Inierprcur 

93 

Chomiil 

25 

Malhvntaliclan.  aUiiatkbn 

99 

City  p!anncr 

33 

Mmtirtil  l«*t.ittiiii«*giN| 

90 

C«mipuUr  ayalciiiji  mtfk 

07 

Mi*li*t»rolii|;i.<«t 

32 

71) 

Miliiiiry 

00 

Kcuuwtiiiai 

63 

Mittii4li*r,  llii*ii|if|{tiii.  vl**rgyiMii 

40 

Educitor.  ItMchtr  (unapvciAadi  90 

Muat«:un  ivKCvpi  UAClivri 

9T 

Adminialraior 

3-t 

90 

An 

a 

Occttp-tliufkil  ihvraitlai 

44 

Coilcg« 

•7  Octfanv»:raph«r 

4a 

Elcntonlnry 

39 

0|>|0MHftri«l 

99 

Cuidaiwtt  couiMclor 

Ml 

Ptfcuonncl  nork  « tmltia&rUll 

90 

Muaic 

M 

Plutriiucbl 

TO 

Fhytkal  vducalion 

«0 

PhyeicAl  acMrnlUi 

49 

Rfltgioua 

36 

Phyelcal  ihcrapiai 

49 

8«condAry 

31 

PhyaicCan 

49 

Spcclnl 

M 

PItyeicUt 

10 

Knsinccr  (ucupvciAvd) 

•1 

Phyaiolugiai 

U 

Aeronaulieal 

•3 

Political  acurniisi 

92 

Agricullural 

PaycMogiai 

12 

Ceramic 

Iteltfa  rapr^aenuUvo 

13 

Chemical 

so 

Hcicnitot  (unapuvtUvdi 

14 

Ci%*{|.  alruclurat 

04 

^  Social  acicniUi  •.unaisactlWdi 

19 

RIcclrlcal 

93 

AocUil  workvf 

10 

fnduairial 

M 

Muctologtai  1 

IT 

Mechanical 

90 

Spcrch  Ihcr.ifiiai 

19 

Metallurgical 

OH 

TranapociAiifin  Ititaatgenieni* 

19 

Milting 

37 

Vcierlnariati 

00 

Pctrok-um 

90 

Undivided 

93 

Scicnui 

90 

Olhif 

Note  67B 


Students  were  asked  to  indicate  if  they  were  "eligible,  and  wish  to 
be  considered"  for  the  program  of  the  National  Scholarship 
Service  and  Fund  for  Negro  Students  (NSSFNS) . 
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Nof  68 

This  is  a.  dunmy  varUbla.    If  the  student  enrolled  in  his  first 
choice  institution  on  the  11th  grade  record  the  value  2-ye8 
is  used.    Otherwise,  the  value  l"no  was  used. 


Note  69 

■  -  —  •  ' 

This  is  a  dunroy  variable.    If  the  student  enrolled  in  either  of 
his  11th  grade  choices  the  value  2-yes  vae  um<3-  Otheirwise, 
the  value  l*no  was  used . 

I 

Note  5o 

This  is  a  dunray  variable.    If  the  student  applied  to  his  first 
*   choice  Institution  in  the  11th  grade  record  the  value  2-yes 
was  used.    Otherwise,  the  value  l«no  was  \ised. 


Note  71  /  I 

This  is  a  dunwy  variable.    If  the  student  was  accepted  at  his 

first  choice  11th  grade  choice  the  value  2-yea  was  aaed  .  Otherwise, 

the  value  1-no  was  used.  j 


Note  72  I 

This  is  a  dummy  variable.    If  the  student  applied  to  either  of  the 
11th  grade  choices  the  value  2»yes  was  used.  Otherwise, 
the  value  1-no  was. used. 

Note  73  ^ 

This  is  a  dummy  variable.    If  the  student  was  accepted  at  either 

of  the  11th  grade  choices  the  value  2«yes  was  used.  Otherwise, 
the  value  l>no  was  used.  / 


9 
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For  each  student *8  homm  zip  codt,  thirteen  different  measures  of 
the  local  higher  education  environnent  were  constructed.  The 
principal  rationale  for  computing  these  measures  was  the  expectation 
that  the  student's  decisions  about  what  kind  of  college  to 
attend  and  where  %iould  be  affected  by  the  proximity  of  various 
types  of  public  and  private. institutions.    The  availability  of 
various  types  of  public  institutions  would  be  expected  to  affect 
decision  making  only  within  state  boundaries,  since  students 
generally  do  not  cross  state  boundaries  to  Attend  public  institutions 
ori^  it  they  do,  the  proximity  of  the  institution  is  not  expected 
to  be  as  important  a  factor  as  in  the  case  of  public  Institutions 
located  within  the  states.    Consequently,  ^the  measures  inv9f1.ving 
public  institutions  were  confined  to  the  state  within  which  the 
student  resided.    Only  the  District  of  Colunbia  presented  problems 
with  measxures  df  public  institutions,  given  that  some  of  the 
*^District  of  Columbia^  sip  codes  are  actually  located  in  suburban 
Maryland.    Thus,  proximity  measures  for  public  institutions  in 
Washington,  D.C.  ineltide  a  few  public  institutions  in  nearby 
Maryland.    Otherwise,  all  measures  of  public  institutions  Involve 
only  those  institutions  located  within  the  student's  home  static.. 
Measures  of  private  institutions,  on  the  other  hand,  included  all 
private  institutions  located  within  the /student's  home  state  and 
all  contiguous  states.    Two  states    witn  only  the  corners  touching* 
were  considered  contiguous  as  well  as  all  states  with  common 
boundaries.    Hawaii  and  Alaska,  of  course,  have  no  contiguous 
states. 

Final  decisions  about  how  to  construct  the  various  proximity 
measures  were  made  by  first  taking  two  states  —  Massachusetts 
and  CStitornia  —  with  contrasting  types  of  higher  educational 
systems  and  by  plotting  various  proximity  measures  against  students 
decisions  such  as  choosing  a  public  Versus  private  college, 
a  t%ro«year  versus  four**year  college,  and  so  forth.    The  final 
thirteen  measures  were  chosen  pri^rily  or\  the  basis  of  how 
well  they  differentiated  students  according*  to  those  various 
choice  processef •    Particular  attention  was  giXen  to  students 
with  relatively  high  scores  on  college  admissions  tests  (SAT 
composite  of  11^0  or  ACT  equivalent)  ,    since  such  students  wou^^d 
presumably  be  eligible  for  admission  to  a  wider  range  of 
institutions  axWI  theJrefore  be  more  Influenced  by  proximity 
variables. 

The  thirteen  are  described  separately  below: 

1.  Distance  to  nearest  public  two-year  college  (1-999  miles; 
more  than  999  recoded  to  999) .  ' 

2.  Distance  to  nearest  public  four-year  college   (1-999  miles). 

3.  Distance  to  nearest  low  selectivity  public  university 
(prestige  less  than  5  (see  page  18)).    The  distinction  between 
low  and  high  (see  below)  selectivity  for  puMic  universities 

was  considered  important^  given  that  students  of  moderate  ability 
will  probably  not  be  eligible  for  admission  to  ,a  high  selectivity 
university.    Thus,  it  would  be  expected  that  the  importance  of 
proximityi  would  vary  by  the  selectivity  of  the  institution.  A 
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similar  rational*  was  involvad  in  sorting  out  privata  institution* 
by  sclactivity  (balow)  /  , 

4.  Distanca  to  naajrast  high  salectivity  public  univarslty 
(prestig*  greatar  than  5  or  (praatige  equals  5  and  salactlvity 
graatar  than  1020) ) . 

5.  Distanca  to  nearest  public  black  college  (1-999  miles). 

This  measure  would  be  expected  to  have  an  impact  on  decision  making 
among  black  students • 

^.      Number  of  private  low  selectivity  colleges  within  25  miles  • 
(selectivity  less  than  1050)  1-9  (10  or  more  coded,  as  9). 

7.  ^  Nur\ber  of  private  medium  selectivity  college  yithin  25  miles 
(selectivity  between  1050  and  1174)   (1-9) . 

b.      Number  of  private  high  selectivity  colleges  within  25  miles 
(selectivity  equal  to  or  greater  than  1175)  (1-9)/ 

♦ 

9.  Distance  to  nearest  private  black  college  (1-999  miles). 

10.  Distance  to  nearest  low  selectivity  Catholic  collage 
(selectivity  less  than  1050)   (1-999  niles)  .  j 

11.  Distance  to  nearest  high  selectivity  Catholic  collage 
(selectivity  equal  to  or  greater  than  1050)   (1-999  miles) . 

12.  Number  of  low  selectivity  Protestant  colleges  within  25  miles 
(selectivity  less  than  1050)   (1-9;  recode  10  more  to  9). 

13.  Number  of  high  selectivity  Protestant  colleges  within  25 
miles  (selectivity  equal  to  or  greater  than  1050)  (1*9). 
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Each  of  th«  variables,  in  columns  1396-*1463  is  measured  at  the  state  level 
(i.e.  the' student's  home  state).    For  example.  Percent  unemployed 
(cols.  1396-1463)  q^ves  the  unemployment  rate  for  the  student !s  home 
state.    All  measures  are  for  fiscal  year  1974-»7«F. 

Sources  of  the  measures: 

1.  Bureau  of  Postsecondary  Education,  Factbook;    Summary  of  Program 
Information  through  Figcal  Year  1974. 

2.  National  Association  of  State  Student  Aid  Programs,  Annual  Report, 
1973  through  1974. 

% 

3.  »  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  U.S.,  1975. 

4.  U.S.  Manpower  Administration,  Manpower  Report  of  the  President 
Including  Reports  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  and  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  1974. 
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Special  Analyses  of  Rac#nt  Trends  in  Postsecondary 
Access  and  Choice 

m  • 

t 

% 

Because  nnny  federal,  student  aid  progriuas  are  designftd  to  reduce 
the  financial  burden  for  students  from  low  IncooM  families  to  attend 
postsecondary  education  and  to  expand  the  student's  choice  options, 
several  supplementary  analyses  to  studies  A  and  D  were  performed  to 
assesb  recent  trends  i.v access  and  choice.    Two  principal  sources  were 
used:    recent  studies  by  Larry  E.  Suter  of  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  the 
Census*  and  by  Larry  L.  Leslie  for  the  ERIC  Clearinghouse  on  Higher 
Education. ,    '  ^ 

Table  A  is  adopted  from  data  provided  in  the  Suter  study.    It  shows 
"college  participation  rates"  by  family  income  during  the  period 
1968-1975.    These  participation  rates  were  obtained  by  dividing  the  number 
of  18-24  year  olds  enrolled  in  postsecondary  education  by  the  number  of 
18-24  year  olds. in  the  population.    Note  that  participation  rates  for 
lower  income  persons  have  changed  Very  little.    Participation  in  some  of 
the  higher  income  ranges  has  deellntd  somewhat. 

Table  B,  also  adopted  from  Suter 's  study,  shows  that  postsecondary 
participation  rates  for  Blacks  increased  dramatically  between  1970  and  1976. 
Rates  for  higher  income  Blacks,  howver,  are  substantially  higher  than 
rates  for  lower  income  Blacks.    Further,  the  increases  for  high  income 
Blacks  have  been  substantially  larger  than  increases  for  low  income  Blacks. 

The  last  three  tables  (C,  D,  and  E)  are  adopted  from  Leslie's  study, 
which  utilizes  Census  data  together  with  data  frAm  the  Cooperative 
Institutional  Research  Program  (CIRP) .    Table  C  shows  that  participation 
rates  in  postsecondary  education  have  actually  declined  during  a  period 
when  student  costs  and  student  financial  aid  have  increased  dramatically. 


,*^uter,  Larry  E.,  Trends  in  Cdlleqe  Enrollment  by  Family  income  for 
Regions  of  the  United  States.    Washington,  D.C.:    U.S.  Bureau  of  the 
Census,  1977. 

••Leslie,  Larry  L.    Higher  Education  Opportunity!    A  Decade  of  Progres^. 
ERIC  -  Higher  Education  Research  .Report  No.  3.    Washington,  D.C.: 
Ajnerican  Association  fpr  Higher  Education,  1977*." 

I 

I 

t. 
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Table  D  shows  results  similar  to  those  from  Table  At  participation 
rates  for  lower  income  students  have  changed  very  little,  while  participation 
rates  for 'higher  income  students  have  dropped  somewhat.    NevertheleBs,  ^ 
a  J^trong  asactri ation' betWeeo  family  income  and  participation  remains.  ^ 
Table  E  shows  that  the  median  family  incoms  (adjusted  to  1975  constant 
dollars)  has  changed  very  little  for  all  freshmen  since  1966.  Trends 
for  different  types  of  institutions,  however,  are  not  the  same.  To 
portray  these  trends  more  clearly/  we  have  plotted  some  of  the  data  from 
Table  E  in  T.ible  F  and  added  data  from  the  past  two  entering  freshmen 
classes  (1976  and  1977),    For  exampp.e,  the  median  income  for  freshwen 
entering  universities  has  increased  by  over  $2,300  sinc«  1966,  while 
the  median  income  for  freshman  at  two-year  colleges  has  decreased  by 
about  $1,100,    Suter  interprets  these  results  to  suggest  tjhat  "the  changing 
cost  p^icture  has  acted  to  increase  income  barriers  to  attendance  to 
highor-level  institutions.    Two-year  college  students  are  becoming 
slightly  poorer,  and  university  students  are  becoming  richer"  (p\20)," 

I- 

Sumnary 

In  short,,  these  results  provide  little' evidence  of  an  increase  in  college 
participation  rate  of  students  from  low  income  families  during  a  period 
in  which  federal  an#  state  financial  aid  programs  increased  dramritically • 
Although  the  participation  rate  for  Blacks  has  increased  dramatically this 
increase  has  been  concentrated  among  higher  income  Blacks.    Further,  while 
two-year  colleges  have  been  enrolling  increasing  proper tiono* of  the  low 
income  students  who  go  to  college,  universities  have  been  enrolling  increasing 
proportions  of  the  high  income  students.   »As  a  consequence,  income 
differentials  between  students  enrolling  in  different  types  of  institutions 
havr  widened  rather  than  narrowed  since  1966. 
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Table  A 

College  Participation  Rates  by  Family  Income 
Fo'r  Persons  18-24  Years  Old,  1968-1975* 


1968 


1969 


1970 


1971 


1972 


1973 


1974 


1975 


Less  $3000 


.22 


.24 


.19 


.22 


.23 


.21 


.20 


.23 


$3,000-5,999 


.28 


.30 


27 


.28 


,27 


.24 


.25 


.29 


$6,000-7,500. 


.38 


.39 


.35 


.35 


.32  .29 


.32 


.35 


$7,500-10,000 


.4t 


.4  J 


.43 


.41 


.40 


.36 


.36 


.40 


$10,000-15,999 


.53 


.53 


.50 


.49 


.46 


.44 


.43 


.47 


$15,000-24,999 


$25,000+ 


.63 


,72 


.66 


.75 


.63 


.69 


.63 


.68 


.58 


160 


\ 


,59 


.6p 


♦Source:    Current  population  surveys,  1968-1975, 
(1967  constant  dollars) 
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.60 


.57 


.62 


.55 


56.1 


w 
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TABLE  B 

PERCENT  OF  WHITE  AND  BLACK  18  TO  24  YEAR-OLD  DEPENDENT  FAMILY  MEMBERS 
ENROLLED  IN  COLLEGE  BY  INCCKEt  1970  AND  1976 


FAMILY  INCOME 
(1967  DOLLARS) 


PERCENT  ENROLLED 
1970  1976 


PERCENTAGE  CHANGE 
1976  TQ  1976 


WHITE 

BLACK 

WHITE 

BLACK 

WHITE 

BLACK 

under  $3,000 

19.9 

15.2 

20.0 

20.2 

.5 

32.9 

$3,0OO-$4,999 

26.1  ^ 

19.4 

24.9 

22.1 

r 

-4.5 

13.9 

$5,000-$7,499 

33.0 

25.5 

31.4 

33.9 

-4.8 

32.9 

$7,500-$9,99S 

40.6 

39.9 

40.3 

-1.7 

28.3 

$10,000  or  more 

54.0 

35.9 

50.4 

53.2 

-6.7 

48.2 

Nd^e:  Fiqures  for  1976  are  an  average  of  1975  and  1976 
Source:  Current  population  surveys  f 
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CoHegi  Hartinputton  Hates  by  Fatnibf  Income,  Compared  with  CoHs  per  Student  and  Aid  per  SlMd«ni: 

1967  1975 


4 

Primnjy  Families  with  DeptnAent  Members  18  to  24  Years  Old  Enrolled  FxdlTime  in  College,  by 
Inmily  Income^:  October  1967  to  October  1975  (Percentage  of  All  Families  Reporting  Incomes) 


Inrotnt  C»(r||<ftHv« 

19^7 

1961 

1949 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

197S 

HM 

420 

S9.8 

3H.4 

S7.« 

36.2  . 

U.2 

t7.l 

I  ndrr  y^.im 

13.9 

170 

11(2 

15.(1 

Hi  J 

16.7 

15.0 

14.4 

17^ 

27.1 

2ftS 

292 

27.2  . 

27.0 

265 

23.7 

2S.t 

».? 

.VM 

40.9 

36  1 

35.9 

33.4 

32.1 

84.1 

III.7 

444 

45.6 

44.4 

Ovff  $?5.(MI0 

56.9 

43J 

255 

23  1 

23.0 

22.4 

20.1 

19.5 

S2J8 

SO  1 

3?^  0 

Sfi.l 

3.^^.9 

3:t.4 

32.1 

94.1 

5IH 

.MA 

firi.:; 

f>\A 

52fi 

51.1 

49.7 

47.5 

51.1 

Fftiullntf^nt  Hates  Adjnstt'd  for  Hi^h  School  Ihtfpouts  and  Collv};e  Cradnntes,  Persons  IH  to  2/  Yrars  Old,  by 
Inmdi  Ifhi>me:  V)72^  (Prrrent) 

<;$^000              13-4909              13.7499            $7500.«I999           $10.14,990            >|15,00O  Omflll 

21R                    21.3                    2IB                     310                    55.7  34.1 


t  IfHoinr  iti  iiiiiM.Mii  1075  (lnlt.tr^. 
:  1073  ilnllu^ 

Nui^  A  (IrjHftilMii  fitiuly  iiK'MiIrr  it  a  if*ljti\f*  ui  lite  lir.id  c»f  huiivJidM.  r\(lii(lin|;  llu*  hr.uri  wifr  vt  any  otlitr  retalivr  who  It 

iii.iifiMi  with  ;i  DNiiiv  |g|.M  th.  Smh  |H*Mons  Ate  |;eiu*ully  ihr  viiis  ;iiHt  dtiii^titrrs  (»f  llu*  iM/imhnlt]  lirad- 

NiiUMi-    (.'iirMMf  Fnffutatinn  Aiirryyt,  U.S.  I\fffraii  of  Uie  Oiilii*. 
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TABLE  E 


Freshman  Enrollments  by  Family  Incomes,  by  Median 
Income,  and  by  Level:  1966-I97i  {Percentage  Distributions,  1975 
Constant  Dollars) 


V  Total 

Lot  thtji 

$10,M6* 

Over 

LfVtl 

A  i  A  AAA 

flfiOOt 

$1S|M0 

I1S.006 

Dollwi 
119^78 

TwoYcir 

100. 1 

23.4 

20J 

479 

14414 

100.0 

•     21 0 

26.5 

.  92.5 

iiy.ti 

IIHMI 

13.4 

Aft  M. 

25.6 

S9.0 

1 

$l!V,'«'rf 

'1  Hti  Yrar 

100.0 

25.1 

31.2 

43.1 

|9,<JH 

I'tiU'Ve.ir 

100.0 

19.4 

25.6 

5Si> 

16,157 

1  III  W#|  ill  w 

100  0 

'  1%  i( 

19.9 

9%  A 

If  AAA 

l7fS00 

• 

I1SJ619 

Two  Yea t 

100.0 

26.3 

30.1 

43.6 

I83IS 

Four-Year 

lOO.I 

21.5 

25.4 

53.1 

15,656 

ion  A 

19.0 

ZX.7 

AO  A 

Ox.4 

17370 

919327 

TwoYear 

100.1 

26.2 

29.2 

44.6 

14,046 

Four'Year 

100.0 

20.3 

25.5 

54.2 

19.694 

Vnivcriit) 

IIIO.II 

14.7 

x2.4 

62.9 

17300 

1970 

.  $I«j099 

I'wo  Year 

100.0 

28.9 

28.7 

44  4 

I4:069 

Four^Yiar 

100.0 

18.9 

24.1 

57.1 

■  16,407  . 

rni%'eisUy 

99.0 

12.0 

19.7 

68.9 

18,905 

1971 

■"^•^44.9 

116,020 

Two  Year 

09.9  . 

24.5 

2fl.6 

14,476 

fuiir'Ycar 

09.9 

19.5 

29.6 

96.9 

16348  < 

University 

100.0 

'12.8  ^ 

,  21.8 

69.9 

18,219 

1072 

\  lOO.I 

$16,182  . 

Two  Year 

20.3 

44.9 

14,086 

Foiar'Year 

100.0 

19.8 

22.2 

58.0 

16,772 

University 

100.0 

12.2 

20.1 

67.7 

I9,t41 

1973 

• 

916,790 

Two  Year 

100.2 

25.1 

26.0 

48.9 

14.780 

Four  Year 

999 

17.6 

21.1 

61.9 

17396 

l>niveriity 

100.0 

10.3 

I8.S 

71.4 

20,299  ' 

1974 

919399 

Two'Year 

100.0 

26.0 

29.1 

44.9 

14,109 

luurYrar 

100.0 

20.9 

24.4 

54.7 

16,101 

Univeraiiy 

100.0 

14.0 

29.1 

62.9 

18,182 

\m 

4 

919,989 

TwoYear 

99.9 

29.3 

28.8 

41.9 

19,975 

Foui'  Yf  .u 

22.2 

59.9 

15,704 

rnivriftity 

09.9 

12.8 

21.0 

66.2 

I9,9S6 

Muire:  ACE  Annual  Freihtiian  3ur>e\», 
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ax«eoo 
ao«ooo 

I 

it, 000  j 

I 

i7,ooa  j. 

1 

16,000 
15^000 
14,000 
13,000 

12,000  : 

11,000  • 


TABLE  P 

'    tfHWifi  IN  MEDIAN  PXMILY  INCOlnE  BY 

XHsmmiwkL  sector  (  1975  constant  dolxars  ) 


TWOYR    rOURYR  oKlV 


1  ^"^7 


1975     1976  1977 


Source:  ACE  Annual  Freshmaa  Survey-. 
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